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A  QUARTERLY  PERIODICAL  REPORTING  THE  NEW  IN  DESIGN 
FOR     THE     DECORATING    AND     HOME    FURNISHING    TRADES. 
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HAT  is  new  in  home  furnishing  and  decoration? 
W  hat  are  the  new  and  good  designs  in 

China  and  Glass 

Linen 

Silver 

Furniture 

Floor  coverings 

Wall  coverings 

Lighting  fixtures 

Decorative  accessories? 

How  shall  you — dealer,  decorator,  designer,  manu- 
facturer,   or    architect — know   first   what    is    NEW    and 

GOOD? 

What  are  the  trends  in  present-day  design?  Contem- 
porary thought  is  moving  with  phenomenal  speed. 

For  there  exists  in  modern  life  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  keeps  us  from  living  in  a  dead  past. 
History  can  detect  no  difference  between  1375  and  1434. 
But  what  a  sensational  new  world  has  been  evolved  be- 
tween 1875  and  1934! 

Observe  the  influences  which  have  made  this  not  a 
ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the  decorative  waters,  but  a 
veritable  groundswell! 

There  is  the  development  of  new  synthetic  materials: 
celanese,  rayon,  bakelite,  for.mica,  chromium  and  a 
host  of  others. 

A  multiplicity  of  new  manufacturing  processes  make 
it  possible  to  handle  these  materials  and  achieve  limit- 
less variety  in  line,  form,  color  and  design. 

The  pace  and  scheme  of  human  life  is  changing.  New 
social  patterns  demand  the  application  to  decoration  of 
functional  principles  in  design. 

All  about  us,  for  more  than  two  generations,  art 
forms    have    felt    fresh    impetus.    Painting,    sculpture, 


music,  letters,  the  theatre,  architecture,  the  dance,  all 
speak  with  a  new  authority,  a  new  directness,  a  new 
simplicity. 

In  the  new  art  forms  and  new  decoration,  and  new 
architecture,  we  see  influences  all  about  us  conditioning 
people  with  taste  and  sensibility  and  originality  to  ac- 
cept the  new. 

It  is  a  vast  and  growing  market,  one  that  increasing- 
ly beckons  to  enterprising  manufacturers,  and  to  all 
of  the  decorating  and  home  furnishings  trade. 

Its  news  demands  to  be  chronicled. 

Its  news  is  chronicled  for  the  lay  reader  in  Arts  and 
Decoration. 

Now  its  news  will  be  chronicled  for  the  decorating 
and  home  furnishing  trades  in  Creative  Design. 

The  subjects  will  be  the  same,  but  the  manner  of 
treatment  wholly  different.  For  the  decorating  trades 
must  know  about  what  is  new  and  good  before  it  is 
available  to  the  general  public;  and  they  wish  such 
news  presented  from  the  merchandising  angle. 

Creative  Design  will  step  into  this  important  niche 
in  the  publishing  world  beginning  with  the  August  num- 
ber, the  Fall  Decorating  Issue. 

Creative  Design  will  be  in  the  same  page  size  as  Arts 
and  Decoration  itself,  amply  illustrated,  timely,  au- 
thoritative, inclusive  of  what  is  new  and  best. 
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I\T  ^lEXltJO.  public  murals  express  a  native  spirit 
so  richly  that  this  art  form  rapidly  begins  to 
assume      an     international      significance. 


ABROAD 


CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN  — A  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 


^mall  all  year  round  country  house  overlooking  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Sweden, 
a  modern  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  castles.  Jan   Ruhtenberg,  architect 


Any  country  interested  in  building  for  the  pampered,  comfort  loving  modern, 
is  creating  designs  as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod  to  the  designs  of  every  other 
country.  That  is  why  the  modern  in  interiors  and  architecture  has  been  called 
the  International  style— a  style  more  or  less  vigorous  in  industrial  nations.  Forms 
are  repeated  because  the  young  architects  want  to  use  the  latest  techniques 
and  materials,  common  everywhere.  This  contemporary  style  is  more  in  love 
with  designing  to  use,  and  in  proportioning  mass,  than  in  ornament  and  decora- 
tion. And  it  is  decoration  that  lets  the  unique  national  taste  run  wild.  Hence, 
in  the  portfolio  that  follows,  you  will  notice  that  where  decoration  has  been 
added  to  original  form,  it  is  easier  to  see  racial  temperament  expressed.  But 
where  the  International  style  is  purest,  little  that  is  exclusively  national  is  left. 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL  PORTFOLIO 


ENGLAND 


T* 


he  modern  in  England,  more  surely  than  anywhere  else, 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  confusion  with  the  revolt 
against  Victorianism.  The  younger  generation  went  into  it 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  discrimination,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  confusion  in  both  design  and  decoration.  They  wanted 
to  throw  off  stuffiness  and  they  did  not  much  care  how. 
Arundell  Clarke  has  been  among  the  first  to  combine  the 
clarity  of  the  continental  models  and  good  design,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  lose  sight  of  the  desire  of  the  younger  group 
to  thumb  its  nose  at  Queen  Victoria.  The  result  has  been  fur- 
niture and  interiors  that  even  non-revolters  have  been  able 
to  accept  and  like.  1.  A  dining  room  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms — table,  black  glass  and  chromium,  and  chromium 
chairs.  The  carpet  is  black,  the  walls  white,  the  draperies 
black  oil  silk.  2.  Another  dining  table  of  Australian  walnut, 
with  corner  seat  and  chairs  of  white  washable  leather.  3.  A 
living  room  deriving  spaciousness  from  its  white,  undecorated 
walls.  The  upholstered  furnishings  are  in  green,  while  the 
white  lacquered  piano  recedes  into  the  background.  4.  In  this 
other  living  room  blacks  and  whites  play  a  paramount  role 
again.  The  characteristic  huge  armchair  is  done  in  checked 
tweed  and  a  black  sheepskin  is  on  the  highly  polished  floor. 
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COURTESY   ARUNDCLL  CLARKE,    LIMITED,   ROCKEFELLER   PLAZA 


MILLAR   AND   HARI 


AN   INTERNATIONAL 


PORTFOLIO 


FRANCE 
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Simple  planes  and  frank  functional 
use  of  materials  prevail  in  this  Paris 
apartment  which  Adrienne  Gorska, 
architect,  designed  for  Madame  Tam- 
ara  de  Lempicka.  Since  there  is  lit- 
tle ornament,  the  room  depends  upon 
the  metal  and  mirror  glass  for  its  ani- 
mation. The  first  of  the  photographs 
opposite  shows  the  emphatic  decorative 
value  of  the  staircase  rising  from  a  win- 
dow so  wide  it  is  nearly  a  wall  by  it- 
self. This  staircase  leads  up  to  the  blue 
room  shown  in  the  second  picture  at 
the  left.  The  third  picture  in  this  group 
shows  both  levels,  with  details  of  the 
studio.  Below  is  a  detailed  view  show- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  studio  and  the 
blue  room  in  Madame  de  Lempicka's 
apartment.  The  furniture  in  the  studio 
is  metal.  The  upper  level  allows  an  in- 
teresting balcony  vista.  The  curtains 
give  a  unified  effect  to  the  two  rooms 


MAR1US  GRAVOT 


±  he  style-conscious  French  have  turned  to 
the  modern  with  high  enthusiasm.  But  with 
their  love  of  lavishness,  most  of  them  find  it 
difficult  to  forego  ornamentation.  Eyre  de 
Lanux,  who  designed  the  pieces  shown  on 
this  page,  is  one  Paris  designer  who  achieves 
her  effects  with  good  proportion  and  interest- 
ing material.  The  chest  is  of  gray  pegamos 
wood,  and  is  lined  inside  with  hlack  lacquer 


This  room  takes  its  dramatic  cues  from  tex- 
tures and  colors;  the  walls  are  Pompeian 
red  and  the  stuffs  handmade  wool  in  brown 
tones.  The  nigger-brown  door  is  hand-adzed, 
and  rubbed  down  with  white.  The  rug,  which 
introduces  the  only  pattern  in  the  room,  is 
tete-de-negre  and  white.  Rugs  for  Miss  de 
Lanux's  rooms  are  designed  by  Evelyn  Wyld 


This  table  is  a  flat  slab  of  frosted  glass,  sup- 
ported by  clear  blocks  of  green  glass.  Glass 
blocks  which  form  the  supports,  separate  so  that 
the    table    may    be    adjusted    to    any    height 


^estibule  of  the  Hlil- 
singborg  Concert  Hall, 
looking  from  the  main  en- 
trance towards  the  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  restau- 
rant. Beyond  is  the  grand 
staircase  to  the  auditorium 


()ne  side  of  the  foyer  is 
completely  of  glass.  Tall 
cacti  and  structural  steel 
supports  break  the  expanse, 
while  the  center  of  the 
white  marble  floor  is  left 
empty  and  uncovered  for 
promenading.  Low  mod- 
ern  benches  line  the   walls 


Entrance  to  the  restau- 
rant, showing  the  dra- 
matic use  of  plate  glass, 
horizontal  lines,  lighting 
and  curves.  The  carpets  and 
rugs  are  of  Swedish  design. 
Photographs  are  by  courtesy 
of    L.     Marnus,     architect 


COURTESY   SWEDISH   RAILWAYS 


^he  new  Concert   Hall  at  Halsingborg,  Sweden,  completed  within   the   past 

year,  was  designed  by  Sven  Markelius,  of  Stockholm,  and  is  considered  one 

of  the  finest  examples  of  the  International  style  yet  produced  in  any  country 


AN     INTERNATIONAL     PORTFOLIO 


SCANDINAVIA 


SIDE  by  side  with  ancient  castles,  mediaeval  for- 
tresses, and  Second  Empire  chateaux,  the  new 
architecture  flourishes  in  Scandinavia.  Whereas,  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America,  the  International  style 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  lively  theory,  in  the  countries 
which  cluster  around  the  North  Sea  it  is  becoming  the 
new  architectural  language. 

They  did  not  originate  it.  But  for  the  past  decade 
their  young  men  have  had  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
the  Bauhaus;  on  Oud,  Corbusier,  and  the  rest  of  the 
modern  pioneers.  They  have  absorbed  the  doctrines 
of  functionalism,  and  the  result  has  been  such  superb 
examples  of  it  as  the  Concert  Hall  at  Halsingborg 
just  completed,  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  at  Oslo,  and 
the  Hospits  Betel  at  Abo,  Finland. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  large  part  of  the  Bauhaus 
mantle  should  descend  on  the  Scandinavias.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  has  social  planning  gone  so  far,  and 
the  International  style  is  the  style  of  the  planned 


society.  Then  too,  the  Scandinavian  countries  had  a 
period  of  experimentation  and  transition  which  the 
rest  of  Europe  spent  in  war  and  reconstruction.  They 
developed  a  receptiveness  to  new  forms,  a  widespread 
conviction  that  art  and  beauty  may  be  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  everyday. 

In  Sweden,  at  least,  there  was  a  definite  awakening- 
even  before  functional  modern  theories  took  root. 
The  so-called  new  Swedish  architecture  created  its 
own  sensation  in  the  1920's.  Their  glassware,  metal 
work  and  fabrics,  which  the  modern  movement  has 
taken  for  its  own,  are  the  adjuncts  of  an  older  tradi- 
tion. This  national  tradition,  its  encouragement  and 
development  are  sponsored  by  the  government.  In 
Norway  and  Denmark,  much  the  same  situation  exists. 
As  for  Finland,  with  its  new  national  existence,  turn- 
ing to  the  modern  style  was  natural  and  rational. 
Many  of  its  new  public  buildings  have  been  done  in 
the  International  manner,  and  homes  as  well. 
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COURTESY    NORWEGIAN    GOVERNMENT   RA 


y'liis   house,   by    I  inland's  brilliant  young   architect,   Erik 

Briggman,  is  built  on  a  km. 11  near  Rumsala,  Finland.  He 

lias   just  completed   the  new   hotel,   Hospits  Betel,  at   Abo 


J\foRw.\Y.  Royal  Yacht  Club  near  Oslo,  in  the  luminous 
^_>  northern  summer  night.  It  was  designed  by  the  Norwe- 
gian architects,  Gudolf  Blakstad  and  Herman  Munthe-Kaas 
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c£)  enmark.  The  home  of  the  architect,  Arne  Jacobsen,  set  in  a  forest  section  of 

the  outskirts  of  Copenhagen — its  horizontal  lines  in  contrast  to  the  trees. 

Jacobsen  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  young  Danish  architects 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF  L.  MAKNUS.  ARCHITECT 
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HE  living  room  of  the  Jacobsen  home  has  one  wall  completely  covered 
with  portable  and  adjustable  glass  bookshelves.  The  upholstered  furni- 
ture has  been  grouped  for  comfort  formally  around  the  simple  modern  mantel 


'T'he  Scandinavian  corner  chimney  in  modern 

treatment;  detail  in  a  house  by  Thyge  Hvass, 

awarded    a   prize   by    the   city   of   Copenhagen 
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AN 

INTERNATIONAL 

PORTFOLIO 

■ 

RUSSIA 


()ne  of  the  recent  textile  designs 
from  Russia  is  an  interesting  ab- 
straction of  young  girls  in  parade 
through  Moscow,  ardent  citizens  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  All  these  designs  were 
submitted  in  a  competition  organ- 
ized by  the  Needle  and  Textile 
trusts,  recently.  They  are  propagan- 
da for  the  new  republic,  stylized 
into  brightly  colored   fabric  pattern 


(V7N  excellent  Molkhoz  design 
showing  the  peasant  of  old,  bent 
over  her  crop  cut  with  a  sickle  from 
her  narrow  strip  of  ground,  with 
her  nag  and  wooden  plow  beside 
her.  In  contrast  are  the  girl-driven 
tractors  ploughing  and  reaping  today 
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*7"he  young  pioneers  are  celebrated 
again  in  this  design.  Here  are  the 
new  girl  athletes  of  Russia,  strong 
tanned  creatures  one  sees  sculling  on 
the    Moskva   river   during   summer 


'T'he  campaign  for  new  fabric  de- 
signs held  by  the  government 
textile  trust  brought  in  over  three 
thousand  possible  patterns.  Here  is 
a  printed  fabric  conventionalizing 
factories    and    news    at    full    blast 


'public  libra** 
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J*i  the  majority  of  the  Russian 
fabric  designs  the  beloved  tractor 
plays  the  hero,  the  tractor  which  has 
revolutionized  agrarian  Russia.  This 
is  a  bold  pattern  of  the  machine  with 
cogs  and  wheels,  and  the  farmhouse 
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AN      INTERNATIONAL     PORTFOLIO 


GERMANY 


Cjy^"BOVE  are  two  views  of  the  atelier  of 
a  painter  in  Berlin,  remodeled  from 
an  old  apartment  by  Jan  Ruhtenberg. 
Two  dividing  walls  were  removed  to 
make  one  big  room,  and  in  the  three 
deep  casement  windows,  frosted  glass 
was  inserted   flush    with   the   plain   wall 


^  lue  curtains  cover  the  length  of  the 
room,  over  the  windows  at  night.  The 
brown  cedar  wood  cabinet  for  painting 
materials,  the  table,  and  massive  cup- 
hoard  were  designed  by  Mr.  Ruhtenberg. 
The  walls  are  white.  Neutral  colored 
matting   covers   old    parquet   wood    floor 


'T'he   Bauhaus   building   in   Dessau,    Germany,   international    architectural   and   craft 

school,  founded  by  Walter  Gropius,  to  create   new  designs  for   houses,   furniture, 

china,  glass,  fabrics.  The  nationalist  reaction  forced  the  school  to  close  in    1932,  and 

these  same  influences  have  decided  now  that  a  (leaked  roof  should  top  this  tine  building 
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'The  German  Buildings  Exhibi- 
tion, in  Berlin,  in  1931  was  con- 
ceived by  Mies  Van  der  Rohe,  who 
asked  thirteen  architects  to  con- 
struct houses  or  apartments  in  the 
modern  style.  Jan  Ruhtenberg 
planned  this  small  apartment.  This 
is  the  kitchen  and  pantry  com- 
bined; all  conveniences  built  in. 
Automatic  double  doors  lead  into 
the  dining  corner  of  the  living  room 


<*/[~r  the  top  of  the  opposite  page 
is  a  view  of  the  dining  corner. 
A  frosted  glass  screen  separates  it 
from  the  entrance  way.  The  din- 
ing table  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Ruhtenberg,  and  the  chairs  are  by 
Mies  Van  der  Rohe,  upholstered  in 
white  parchment.  In  the  far  wall  is 
the  door  into  the  kitchen,  in  the 
foreground  the  living  room  group 


rVXT^-  Ruhtenberg's  small  apart- 
ment was  designed  for  a 
young  married  couple.  Below,  left, 
is  the  man's  bedroom  and  study. 
The  cabinet  and  table  were  copied 
and  shown  by  Svenskt  Tenn  in  the 
Swedish  Pavillion  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  The  curtain  is  dark 
blue,  the  velour  rug  light  gray,  and 
the  couch  cover  is  white  and  black 
artificial  silk  in   a   texture  pattern 


<7?  elow  on  the  opposite  page  is  the 
view  from  the  living  room 
corner  looking  into  the  man's 
study,  and  showing  the  glass  screen 
of  the  entrance  hall.  The  book 
shelves  are  of  walnut,  held  to- 
gether  with  chromium.  The  black 
rug  is  on  white  linoleum.  Cushions 
of  the  metal  chair  rest  on  rubber 
tubing  and  are  gray  artificial  silk 
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AN    INTERNATIONAL 


PORTFOLIO 


ITALY 


The  long  room  shown  at  the  left  is  a 
gymnasium  in  an  aviator's  home,  de- 
signed bv  Scoccimarro.  The  glass  partition 
provides  ample  light  and  a  great  feeling  of 
space  for  the  masseur's  room  at  the  far  end 


Thin  broken  lines  of  gold  and  silver  ac- 
cent the  play  of  light  across  the  white 
walls  of  this  bedroom.  The  hangings  and 
furniture  are  brown,  enriched  by  details  of 
rrimson  and  bright  blue.  Woods  are  deep 
brown.  A  mirror  crucifix  hangsabove  the  bed 


yHE  photograph  below  on  the  opposite 
page  illustrates  how  the  Italian  love  of 
massive  furniture  has  been  carried  over  into 
their  modern  designs.  This  is  a  living  room 
studio  which  was  contrived  by  V.  Vallot  for 
the  house  of  a  family  of  moderate  means 


\l^j[  game  room  in  a  modern  Italian  in- 
terior. The  chief  decorative  feature  is 
the  deliberate  contrast  of  light  and  dark 
tones,  and  the  plain  tiled  overmantel  break- 
ing suddenly  into  low  has  relief  at  one  end 


J  nterior  of  drinking  shop  in  Mexico  City  with  wall  painting  and  tissue  paper  decoration 


//  .  mural 

bj  >roz- 

co   in    t 
tor)    School,  in    Mi\ 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL  PORTFOLIO 


MEXICO 


Modern   Mexican   Murals   Carry   On    an   Old   Tradition 


THE  Mexican  mural  movement  emerged  out  of  a  popu- 
lar peasant  revolution  which  demanded  the  first  mod- 
ern attempt  at  a  public  art.  Historically  stamped  as  the 
Mexican  Renaissance,  mural  painting  was  revived  in  1921- 
1922  to  function  as  a  popular  art  for  the  masses.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  familiar  forms  to  waken  a  social  consciousness  and 
to  record  the  panorama  of  political  and  social  events. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  was  the  guild  of  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  led  by  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros,  Diego  Ri- 
vera, Jean  Chariot  and  Jose  Clemente  Orozco — as  odd  a 
variety  of  personalities  as  ever  packed  themselves  into  a  hard 
unit  of  cooperative  development. 

They  formulated  their  fresco  technique,  and  found  the 
dense,  fresh  texture  which  distinguishes  their  work  so  clearly 
from  the  Italian  murals.  With  rich  earth  and  mineral  colors, 
they  painted  on  wet  plaster  their  vast  illustrations  of  popular 
feasts,  political  uprisings,  religious  ritual  and  social  differ- 
ences. Local  types  and  class  characteristics  persisted.  Popular 
events  provided  the  settings.  The  simple  pointed  vigor  of 
their  forms  carried  on  an  old  tradition.  Mexico  expresses  it- 
self, as  always  it  did,  in  the  simple  portrayal  of  events,  so 
that  a  visual  experience  of  its  life,  in  artists'  language  more 
accurate  and  moving  than  any  narrative,  is  endlessly  Repeated 
against  an  unchanging  background.  /  PU8UC 

However  cooperatively  the  Guild  painters  may  haVeiunc- 
tioned,  the  artists  realized  their  own  conceptions,  and  their 
mannerisms  and  personal  characteristics  remain  always  un- 
mistakable. 

Diego  Rivera,  cosmopolite,  suave  sophisticate  of  Parisian 
ateliers,  is  the  most  mature  and  spectacular  of  the  Mexican 
painters.  His  style  is  smooth,  picturesque  and  sophisticated, 
and  the  rhythms  of  architectural  composition  that  characterize 
this  school  of  painters  can  be  traced  directly  to  his  influence. 
Chauvinist  and  official  painter  of  his  Mexican  government,  he 
is  interested  in  mellow  illustrations  of  daily  life.  He  is  ex- 
traordinarily prolific.  He  has  covered  countless  walls  with  his 
rich,  pictorial  murals:  the  daily  life  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
walls  of  the  Secretariat  of  Education  and  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Mexico  City;  the  industrial  life  of  Amer- 
ica (by  which  he  is  endlessly  fascinated)  in  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts;  murals  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Club  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  murals  in 
New  York  at  the  New  Workers'  School,  and  frescos  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Jose  Clemente   Orozco  lacks  the  poise   and   intellectual 


Jn  the  Secretariat  of  Education  in  Mexico  City  you  will  see  the 
mural  by  Diego  Rivera  recognized  by  all  his  countrymen  as  the 
Day  of  the  Dead.  Familiarity  with  death  is  shocking,  but  not  for  the 
Mexican,  who  once  each  year  dines  with  his  dead  and  makes  a  travesty 
of  death.  Rivera's  wife  and  friends  are  easily  identified  in  the  festive 
crowd.  The  Foundry  is  on  the  walls  of  the  same  building  and  repre- 
sents one  of  Rivera's  favorite  subjects.  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros  used 
a  fresco  technique  in  this  oil,  Mine  Drillers.  It  is  in  the  Moises  Saenz 
collection    in    Taxco,    Mexico.    Photographs    from    Anita    Brenner 
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agility  of  Rivera.  He  paints  intense,  emotionalized  figures,  of 
a  monumental  passion  and  force.  His  murals  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  and  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  New  Hampshire  promise  a  rapidly  growing  in- 
terest in  the  mural  decoration  of  public  buildings  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  With  Rivera,  he  painted  the  walls  of  the 
National  Preparatory  School  in  Mexico  City,  and  alone  deco- 
rated an  industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

David  Alfaro  Siqueiros  is  impulsive  and  dramatic,  and  his 
painting  exhibits  a  fragmentary,  heroic  energy  and  a  brutal 
technique.  His  painting  of  the  Mother  and  Child  repro- 
duced in  these  pages  was  prepared  in  a  semi-fresco  manner. 
He  used  a  mixture  of  oil,  gum,  honey  and  paint  to  secure 
the  solidity,  the  feeling  of  marble,  and  the  monumental 
quality  with  which  we  are  impressed.  His  outdoor  fresco  on 
the  patio  wall  of  Dudley  Murphy's  home  in  California,  re- 
produced in  our  June  issue,  is  a  fine  example  of  outdoor 
decoration  and  indicates  the  widening  influence  of  Mexican 
custom  on  our  environment. 

When  walls  were  no  longer  available,  Jean  Chariot  did 
monumental  paintings  on  canvas.  Studious  and  thorough,  he 
is  interested  chiefly  in  the  familiar  and  realistic  evidences  of 
living  and  his  traditional  abstractions  are  no  paradox  but  an 
economy  of  expression  for  a  fine  and  thorough  observation. 
His  paintings  of  Yucatan  life  reflect  the  more  generalized 
impressions  you  may  bring  with  you  out  of  Mexico. 

The  development  of  a  true  fresco  technique  by  the  Mex- 
ican mural  painters  covers  in  time  little  more  than  a  decade. 
But  it  represents  no  break  with  the  past,  no  denial  of  tradi- 
tion. It  is  a  revival  of  an  historic  interest  in  decoration  on 
a  large  scale  wherever  the  masses  gather:  drinking  shops, 
churches,  walls  of  town  buildings. 

Street  murals  in  Mexico  and  ex-voto  paintings  in  their 
churches  are  a  survival  of  an  ancient  custom.  For  countless 
generations,  popular  journeymen  painters  have  traveled  from 
town  to  town  throughout  Mexico  painting  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  the  Pulquerias,  or  plebeian  drinking  shops,  so 
that  they  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  walls  within  are 
painted  from  bar  table  to  a  ceiling  gaily  festooned  with  mov- 
ing decorations  of  colored  paper,  tinsel  balls  and  mirrors. 
This  is  a  survival  from  the  Aztecs  who  decorated  their  gods 
with  brightly  colored  papers  before  making  votive  offering. 

Mexican  churches  are  filled  at  all  times  with  small  paint- 
ings on  tin  or  canvas  portraying  graphic  accounts  of  disaster, 
or  illness  averted  or  overcome.  These  are  ex-votos,  the 
Mexican  expression  of  thanks  for  answer  to  a  desperate 
prayer,  or  record  of  a  public  event  or  mystical  experience. 

As  in  the  mural  paintings  of  today,  a  significant  progres- 
sion of  events  was  thus  recorded  with  fidelity  and  a  deep 
human  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  chronicled  experience. 

Mexican  painters  have  revived  an  ancient  art  form  to  serve 
a  modern  demand  for  mass  education.  From  the  simplicity 
of  Mexican  agrarian  life,  they  have  turned  to  the  complexities 
of  our  industrial  existence,  and  Rivera's  absorbing  interest  in 
that  aspect  of  our  civilization  has  touched  the  nerve  of  our 
artists.  We  have  absorbed  the  Mexican  fresco  technique  and 
public  murals  may  become  as  integral  a  part  of  our  culture 
as  the  machines  and  movements  that  inspired  us. 

/in  Mother  and  Child  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  painting  on  burlap 
done  in  tin-  Fresco  technique  In  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros.  It  is  now  in 
the  Moims  Saenz  collection  in  Taxco.  J.  B.  Neumann,  at  the  Con- 
tempora  Galleries  in  New  V>ik,  is  showing  the  Mother  and  Child 
below,    painted    by    Jean    Chariot.    /'■,  Builder,    hv    the    same 

painter,  is  in  Miss  Priscflla  Crane's  collection  in  1  lartford,  Connecticut 
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-ARI-colored  lights  around  fountain  bases  make  a  luminous  glow  before  the  glass  palace  on  the  estate  of  William  K.  du  Pont 


Both  Indoors  and  Out,  Light  Becomes  Controlled  and  Cooler 


IF  you  were  an  Eskimo,  which,  of  course,  you  are 
not  as  we  have  no  subscribers  among  the  igloos — 
you  would  know  that  the  lighting  situation  in  the 
winter  months  and  in  the  summer  months  has  some 
entirely  different  aspects. 

In  the  winter  it  is  nice  to  be  warm.  In  the  summer 
it  is  nice  to  be  cold.  In  the  winter  it  is  nice  to  have  the 
doors  shut  tight  and  the  fire  blazing.  In  the  summer  it 
is  nice  to  have  the  magnolia  steal  over  the  doorstep; 
to  linger  in  the  garden  until  long  after  eight. 

The  problem  of  summer  light,  then,  is  to  transfer 
the  indoors  into  cold  moonlight  and  to  make  the  gar- 
den accessible  after  the  sun  goes  down  and  during 
those  weeks  when  there  is  no-  moon. 

A  great  deal  of  experimenting  goes  on  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  garden  lighting.  It  is  something  of  a 
rage  in  the  south  which  has  just  discovered  how  long 
is  its  garden  season.  Palm  Beach  gardens,  even  for  a 
short  term,  have  always  got  their  share  of  night  light- 
ing, and  now  northern  gardens  are  beginning  to 
emerge  out  of  the  dusk. 

Gardens  can  be  lighted  for  the  practicalist  who 
wants  to  do  his  gardening  late  or  who  wants  steps 
made  safe  for  the  uncertain,  or  who  wants  bodies  of 


water  identified  for  strollers;  or  it  can  be  lighted  for 
the  garden  gourmet  for  the  sheer  flavor  of  it. 

Too  long  has  it  been  the  custom  to  sit  on  terraces 
with  bright  lights  carefully  etching  out  conversation- 
alists who  would  rather  be  heard  than  seen.  The  new 
philosophy  lights  the  vistas  beyond,  turns  green- 
swards into  paths  of  moonlight,  trees  to  giant  ashen 
blooms,  and  allows  the  sitters  on  the  terrace  the  cool 
of  the  night,  a  minimum  of  illumination,  and  a  new 
enchantment  in  the  way  of  summer  living. 

Mr.  Wendel,  whom  one  quotes  in  matters  of  gar- 
den lighting  because  he  seems  to  have  a  special  pact 
with  electric  and  luminary  gods,  plots  a  garden  as  a 
decorator  plots  a  house.  He  plans  a  unified  general 
effect  and  then  retraces  to  pick  out  the  spots  which 
need  dramatizing.  In  presenting  a  plan  for  the  night 
light  of  a  garden  he  may  say — this  road  or  that  may 
be  lighted  with  reflectors  which  show  the  road  and 
which  hold  no  glare  for  the  chauffeur's  eyes.  This  part 
or  that  of  a  lovely  house  can  be  lighted  not  only  to 
indicate  corners,  but  to  bring  out  superb  architectural 
detail.  He  can,  by  invisible  reflectors,  give  the  swim- 
ming pool  the  illusion  of  a  phosphorescent  body  o\ 
water,  and  with  optical  reflectors  he  can  turn  cascades 
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X^ountain  in  the  Paris  gardens  of  Baron 
Eugene  de  Rothschild,  lighted  by  Wendel 


c/nderwater    lighting    on    the    estate    of 
Mrs.     Harrison     Williams.     By     Wendel 


of  water  into  "rhythmic  play  of  reflected  lightwaves." 
In  the  Wendel  fashion  it  is  done  with  reflectors. 

He  can  light  trees  into  three  dimensions  so  that 
nearby  terraces  are  softly  illuminated.  He  can  bring 
out  shrubs  and  flowers  "plastically."  He  can  cause 
perspectives  to  widen  and  the  cypress  to  tower  even 
higher.  Like  a  house,  a  garden  can  be  given  the  sub- 
tleties of  soul;  dignity,  spaciousness  and  grandeur. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  many  booklets 
on  the  simpler  forms  of  garden  lighting  which  are 
fascinating  to  anyone  who  likes  to  watch  the  clock 
works  work,  who  does  not  have  the  problem  of  a  big 
estate  or  who  has  either  a  precious  small  garden  or  an 
innate  mechanical  adventurousness.  They  talk  of  a 
few  good  sound  principles  such  as  "do  not  imitate  the 
day"  .  .  .  "light  trees  from  two  sides  so  that  there  is 
depth,"  and  they  suggest  philosophically  that  "sus- 
tained brightness  destroys  aerial  perspective"  and  that 
"decreasing  brightness  increases  the  apparent  depth." 

Such  phrases  as  "bare  lamps,"  "large  projectors," 
"multiple  circuits,"  "cane  glass"  and  "chromaflec- 
tors"  are  flipped  about  authoritatively,  all  having 
some  bearing  on  the  practical  or  decorative  side  of 
garden  lighting  by  night. 

Lamps  and  reflectors  can  be  concealed  in  bird  houses, 
trees,  terrace  umbrellas,  and  behind  shields,  and  water- 
tight glazed  recesses  can  be 
made  in  the  bottom  of  pools 
when  they  are  built  so  that  the 
expense  won't  mount  when  un- 
der-water  lighting  is  desired. 

Portable  floods  are  sug- 
d  to  light  the  tulips  in 
the  spring  and  the  chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  fall.  Such  mate- 
ria] matters  :ls  waterproof 
flood  light  projector^  for  lamps 
from  II 

and  BXL,  whi 
lead  covered  flexible  steel 
armored  condiM 
$10  to  $15  the  hundred  f< 
are  part  of  the  possible  equip- 


ment. It  all  sounds  very  inex- 
pensive and  very  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  as  if  with  one  flood  and 
one  hundred  feet  The  Miracle 
could  be  produced.  The  type 
of  lights  used  in  poster  light- 
ing, which  is  even  cheaper,  is 
also  suggested  as  useful  in  gar- 
den lighting. 

The  small  ten  watt  bulb  is 
advised,  for  the  low  general 
effects  so  that  the  high  voltage 
lamps  can  be  used  as  brighter 
and  stronger  accents. 

In  the  use  of  color  West- 
inghouse  Lamp  Company  ex- 
plains that  a  green  light  brings 
out  the  beauty  of  foliage  and 
that  blue  is  better  for  flowers. 
Regular  Mazda  lamps  have 
red  in  them  which  needs  to  be 
neutralized  for  good  effect. 

There  are  qualities  in  garden  lighting  as  in  any- 
thing else.  It  can  be  produced  with  a  bit  of  wire  and 
ingenuity,  or  bought  at  the  store  from  catalogue  direc- 
tion, or  charmed  out  of  the  utility  company  engineers, 
or  got  custom  made  from  such  wizards  as  Rudolf 
AVendel  and  Walter  Kantack. 

As  to  outdoor  fixtures,  Lightolier  and  Chase  Brass 
and  Copper  have  many  porch  and  garden  lanterns. 
One  at  Lightolier  is  made  of  marine  glass,  that  thick, 
slightly  green  glass — Fresnel  marine  glass,  by  name. 
It  has  a  special  charm  for  an  outside  lantern. 

But  what  of  the  inside  of  a  house?  Given  air  con- 
ditioning it  can  be  cool — so  cool  that  even  red  lighting 
will  not  shake  one's  confidence  in  the  temperature. 
How  can  the  actuality  be  dramatized  so  that  the  house 
looks  as  cool  as  it  feels? 

Mr.  Kantack  suggests  that  the  perfect  summer 
lighting  may  be  the  use  of  local  lighting  instead  of 
general  bright  illumination  and  the  use  of  low  in- 
tensity as  against  high  except  where  it  (the  high)  is 
needed  for  some  such  purpose  as  reading.  Also,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  low  intensity  is  flattering  to  sun- 
burn and  the  inevitable  shine. 

Then,  too,  he  suggests  that  the  inside  fountain  with 
its  light  splash  of  water  sounds  cool  and  looks  ref  resh- 


e>7   pagoda  on  the  lakeshore  by  day  and  by  night.  Night  lighting,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Companj 


he   Spanish   garden   of   Mrs.   T.    Morris   Murray.  Night   light   by   Westinghouse   Lamp   Company 


ing.  Fountains  especially  designed  for  you  are  as 
luxurious  as  they  sound  but  not  as  expensive. 

In  the  Westinghouse  "Home  of  Tomorrow"  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  they  have  two  forms  of  lighting 
which  are  excellent  for  summer  use — one  the  burglar 
light  which  switches  on  in  the  master  bedroom  and 
which  lights  a  tiny  light  near  the  floor  board  in  every 
room  in  the  house,  and  secondly,  the  small  light  which 
is  sunk  over  book-cases  or  in  room  corners  behind 
opaque  glass.  Both  are  a  form  of  orientation  lighting 
which  does  not  warm  up  a  room  but  gives  specific  rays. 

Along  this  theme  of  "orientation"  lighting  the 
Lightolier  Company  has  two  ingenious  modern  lamps. 
In  the  top  of  one  round  thick  glass  base  and  in  the 
delicate  fins  of  another  are  small  five-watt  bulbs 
which  give  a  little  glimmer  of  light.  They  do  no  more 
than  say — "Here  I  am  a  tiny  beacon — a  miniature 
lighthouse!"  They  can  be  left  burning  indefinitely 
with  no  heating  effect,  and  they  give  the  lamp  an 
added  decorative  look  even  when  fully  lighted. 

In  using  colors  inside  the  guiding  a,dvice  from  Gen- 
eral Electric  is  "a  little  color  goes  a  long  way  and 
apply  common  sense  about  colors  to  its  use  in  light- 
ing." Blue  and  green  are  cold  colors — red  and  yellow 
are  warm.  It  is  said  that  a  blue  light  encountered  in  a 
hallway  in  the  middle  of  winter  can  be  the  final  straw 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  Icelandic  collapse.  In  sum- 
mer when  a  cold  shiver  is  a  luxury  a  little  blue  light 


has  the  same  effect  as  frost  on  the  silver  julep  or  the 
sound  of  ice  in  a  glass. 

There  are  numberless  new  lighting  features  both 
complete  and  on  the  way  which  will  have  an  effect 
on  comfortable  summer  lighting.  One — the  new 
indirect-three-lite  Mazda  lamp  got  out  by  the  West- 
inghouse Lamp  Company  which  turns  on  in  three 
intensities.  The  second  is  their  Lumiline  lamp,  a  long, 
slim  bulb  of  frosted  glass  which  without  a  shield  dif- 
fuses light  and  gets  away  from  "hot  spot"  brilliancy. 

Westinghouse  also  has  the  black  lamp  with  ultra 
violet  rays  which  proves  that  "invisible  light  can  pro- 
duce usable  effects."  It  is  a  little  cousin  to  the  sun. 
A  phosphorescent  material  left  in  the  sun  will  glow 
far  into  the  night.  The  black  bulb  does  the  same  for 
phosphorescent  materials.  Long  after  the  black  bulb 
has  been  turned  out,  designs  treated  phosphorescently 
continue  to  glimmer,  while  fluorescently  treated 
materials  glow  only  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  in- 
visible rays  of  the  black  bulb  lamp.  There  is  this  about 
its  summer  use.  Its  effects  give  out  no  heat  and  while 
a  black  bulb  may  depress,  its  somberness  is  that  of  the 
frozen  north. 

The  recipe,  then,  for  summer  lighting  is  some  new 
low  intensities  and  a  dash  of  blue!  Specifically,  beacon 
lights  and  three  way  bulbs  in  the  interiors,  guide 
lights  and  drama  in  the  garden,  and  water  in  all 
forms — lighted  and  splashing  in  both  places!  H.  G.  T. 


ight  and  day  view  of  the  lagoon  on  the  Murray  estate.  Lighting  by  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 
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The 

Unexpected 

often  happens 


AND  THE  GENEROUSLY 


STOCKED     LARDER,     PANTRY 


AND   ICEBOX   CAN    HELP    IT  TO 


HAPPEN    MORE    PLEASANTLY 


By 
MARY  FROST  MABON 


USUALLY  the  unexpected,  as  far  as  guests  are  concerned,  is  in 
the  plural.  The  unfortunate  hostess  can,  of  course,  push  them  on 
to  the  local  Reubens,  if  there  is  one.  Larder,  pantry,  and  icebox  are 
not  good  pickings  if  flour,  sugar,  ice,  a  pound  of  butter  and  the  tradi- 
tional breakfast  eggs  are  all  the  raiders  find.  In  town,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter much,  but  in  the  country  such  a  situation  can  develop  into  a  war 
between  men  and  women.  It  is  wise  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
such  occasions.  Just  as  taking  an  umbrella  along  prevents  rain,  so  does 
such  forethought  ward  off  the  possibility  of  anybody's  visiting  during 
the  entire  season.  However,  most  of  the  practicable  delicacies,  both 
rare  and  not  so  rare,  come  in  cans  and  jars,  and  can  be  consumed  in 
town  the  following  winter. 

The  number  of  restaurants  and  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
food  they  serve  since  Repeal  make  city  food  storage  reasonably  sim- 
ple. In  any  large  city  it  is  easy  to  whip  around  the  corner  delicatessens 
and  come  back  with  dinner  for  six.  The  only  really  important  thing  is 
to  have  Something  in  the  house  to  eat  with  cocktails,  and  also  Some- 
thing to  have  late  at  night  with  highballs  or  beer. 

But  unexpected  country  entertaining  really  makes  the  maitresse  de 
maison  show  her  stuff.  Guests  will  be  both  hungrier  and  more  critical 
than  when  they  stumble,  jaded  by  the  heat,  into  a  friend's  apartment 
in  town.  There  are  two  kinds  of  guests  who  surprise  you  in  the  country. 
The  first  kind  has  to  be  fed  very  late  at  night,  the  second  has  to  be 
fed  all  week-end. 

Of  the  first  kind,  the  majority  will  want  to  cook.  The  average  house 
never  has  enough  eggs  in  it  for  a  crowd.  The  trick  is  therefore  to  hide 
the  eggs,  and  provide  dozens  of  cans  of  little  cocktail  sausages  and 
frankfurters.  For  parties  that  need  warming  up  after  midnight  motor- 
ing or  swimming,  certain  good  soups  are  even  better.  Hormel's  pea  and 
Hormel's  onion  belie  the  fact  that  they  come  from  the  can  and  so  does 
Heinz  cream  of  mushrooms.  Cocoa  and  plenty  of  coffee  in  the  house 
are  necessities.  Fruit  cake,  in  one  or  two  pound  tins,  has  been  known  to 
be  devoured  on  such  occasions.  If  some  is  left  it  will  keep  better  when 
transferred  to  a  smaller  tin,  and  a  little  brandy  poured  over  it. 

In  very  hot  places,  plenty  of  beer  will  of  course  be  on  ice.  There  is 
a  device  on  the  market  for  pressing  pineapple  (and  also  watermelon 
and  other  fruit).  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  the  ice-cold 
refreshing  drinks  that  the  Cubans  make,  by  pressing  the  pulp  and 
straining  the  juice.  No  sugar  is  added  and  no  water.  West  Indian  Lime 
Juice,  produced  in  Jamaica,  can  be  bought  here  for  summer  drinks.  The 
usual  summer  drink  of  the  local  inns  in  Burgundy  must  not  be  for- 
gotten for  hot  summer  evenings ;  if  Cassis,  the  liqueur  made  of  black 
currants,  is  on  hand,  and  an  ordinary  American  wine  of  Chablis  or 
Riesling  type,  this  drink  is  very  easy  to  produce — a  little  Cassis  in  a 
large  tumbler,  filled  with  the  ice-cold  wine  and  stirred. 

The  second  kind  of  country  guests  arrives  unexpectedly  for  the  week- 
end, usually  telephoning  out  from  town  after  the  shops  in  the  nearest 
village  have  closed  on  Saturday  night.  The  meals  that  have  been  or- 
dered for  Sunday  have  to  be  supplemented.  Chicken  or  ham  out  of 
cans  need  never  reveal  its  origin  if  it  is  prepared  with  a  delicious  sauce 
— tarragon  cream  for  the  chicken,  Madeira  for  the  ham.  If  you  have 
the  remains  of  the  roast  of  Saturday  night,  by  all  means  serve  it  cold, 
but  take  from  your  larder  a  jar  of  Galantine  of  Turkey,  and  of  Eng- 
lish Spiced  Beef  to  add  to  it,  and  serve  Indian  Mango  or  Lime  Pickle 
with  it. 

Everything  that  is  in  jars  or  cans,  except  ground  coffee,  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.  To  begin  with,  the  appetizers.  In  addition  to  those 
listed  above,  Fortnum  and  Mason  have  a  new  and  wonderful  thing 
in  cans,  called  Swedish  Tid-Bits.  This  is  to  be  kept  on  ice,  but  is  in  its 
general  principle  much  like  Italian  Antipasto.  Then  they  have  ancho- 
vies in  Madeira.  Brand  has  put  up  a  new  paste  of  Cheddar  cheese  and 
celery  to  spread  on  biscuits.  It  is  good  for  summer  cocktails.  Midget 
cocktail  gherkins  are  a  tiny  pickle  to  serve  with  rum  cocktails.  The 
crescent-shaped  Spanish  olives,  tiny  and  green,  and  Spanish  sausages 
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called  chorizos,  can  be  bought  in  tins  from  Moneo's  grocery.  They 
should  be  sliced  and  fried ;  they  are  spicy  and  a  little  garlicky,  but 
good  for  a  change.  Cream  cheese  should  be  kept  on  ice  and  chives 
growing  in  the  kitchen.  Singly  they  have  dozens  of  uses,  and  together 
they  are  a  fine  appetizer  to  have  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  addition  to  the  thick  soups  listed  above,  there  are  certain  other 
soups  which  are  better  cold,  and  therefore,  extremely  useful  in  an 
emergency.  Such  are  Franco-American  Invalid  Chicken  Broth  which 
is  very  strong,  and  the  new  Florida  Key  Cocktail,  a  broth  of  the  pink 
conch  with  celery  and  condiments.  The  best  of  all  tomato  juice  cock- 
tails is  undoubtedly  the  Geneseo.  There  is  also  a  shell  fish  soup  which 
Charles  has  imported  from  New  Zealand  with  the  euphonious  name 
of  Tiki  Toheroa.  Snyder's  Sliced  Beets  are  very  useful  on  the  shelves. 
Beet  juice  is  excellent  seasoned  and  heated,  or  chilled  with  the  same 
quantity  of  chicken  broth,  from  can  or  cube. 

Hormel's  hams  and  chickens  in  wholes,  halves,  and  quarters  are  al- 
most too  well  known  to  speak  of,  and  seem  to  be  the  best  domestic 
brand  in  cans.  The  chicken  can  be  used  for  all  the  Spanish  and  Creole 
rice  dishes.  There  is  also  a  boned  chicken  in  glass,  which  your  cook  can 
use  for  many  things  beside  chicken  hash,  or  sandwiches.  Mushrooms 
stuffed  with  this  chicken  and  bacon  with  a  teaspoon  of  cream  over  each, 
can  be  baked  in  the  oven  and  served  with  artichoke  hearts.  Veal  and 
ham  pies  come  in  cans  too,  and  so  does  English  collared  rolled  ox 
tongue,  which  is  the  top,  in  tongues.  Fortnum  and  Mason's  sweet 
pickled  onions  must  be  mentioned.  They  are  a  very  satisfactory  and 
unusual  combination  with  the  cold  tongue.  Curry  powder  should  al- 
ways be  on  hand,  the  best  you  can  buy.  John  Wagner's  Lotus  Brand 
put  up  in  Philadelphia  is  the  best  to  be  had  in  this  country.  Dry  pack 
shrimp  is  the  other  half  of  this  idea,  also  exotic  chutneys,  peanuts,  and 
grated  cocoanut,  and  Bombay  duck.  Rice  will  always  be  in  every  house. 

As  for  vegetables  to  supplement  fresh  ones,  tiny  French  peas  in  glass 
can  be  recommended  to  be  reheated  with  small,  white  onions,  which 
you  will  keep  on  hand,  and  bits  of  bacon.  There  are  Santa  Valley  whole 
artichokes  and  green  asparagus  tips.  The  finest  kind  of  canned  tomato, 
if  spiked  with  onion  and  chilled  hard,  makes  a  wonderful  salad,  re- 
moving the  onion,  and  adding  French  dressing.  Hearts  of  Palm  is  an- 
other salad  out  of  a  jar  that  is  good.  Huntley  and  Palmer's  crisp- 
bits  are  a  nice  biscuit  to  serve  with  a  salad  or  soup. 

As  for  desserts  in  reserve,  there  are  all  the  Ferndell,  which  are  the 
best,  canned  fruits,  particularly  the  pitted  whole  black  cherries,  green 
figs  and  raspberries,  which  altogether  make  a  delicious  compote. 
Canned  apricots  should  be  in  the  house,  and  can  be  toasted  till  the  top 
surface  caramelizes  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  Lime  or  lemon  curd  can 
be  had  in  jars  imported  from  England  so  that  your  cook  by  making 
the  pastry  can  concoct  cheese  cake  at  short  notice.  Vendome  has  im- 
ported Baba  au  Rhum  in  tins,  and  it  is  perfectly  delicious,  served  plain 
or  with  whipped  cream.  Raffetos  Marrons  which  now  come  in  brandy 
and  brandied  peaches  are  other  things  to  keep  in  the  larder.  There  is 
also  Julliam,  a  new  jello  dessert  in  raspberry  flavor.  The  Duff 
Molasses  people  are  putting  out  various  preparations  of  which  the 
best  is  their  ginger  bread,  needing  only  the  addition  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  the  time  for  baking  to  be  prepared.  Cascos  de  Guayabo, 
whole  guavas,  also  mixed  whole  tropical  fruits,  in  glass,  are  very  good 
with  cream  cheese  and  crackers. 

There  are  also  certain  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  saffron,  for 
Spanish  rice-and-chicken  dishes  (obtainable  at  Moneo's),  Sanka  or 
other  coffee  substitute  for  guests  who  cannot  take  coffee.  Cooper's  Ox- 
ford Marmalade,  Cape  Gooseberry  Jam  and  Mission  Garden  Wild 
Cherry  Wine  Jelly  are  suggestions  for  guests'  breakfasts.  Krabben, 
tiny  shrimps  from  the  Baltic,  come  in  cans  and  are  invaluable  for  mak- 
ing flounder  taste  like  Sole  Edouard  VII.  Nairn's  butter  bannocks  are 
for  tea.  Assorted  hard  sweet  biscuits  packed  in  Cellophane  would  be 
nice  in  a  tin  when  out  sailing.  Finally  there  are  Tisanes  for  visiting 
aunts.  Lime  and  Verbena  are  the  best. 
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We  move  through  space  in  airplanes,  cars,  trains,  and  boats. 
These  carriages  must  conform  both  to  comfort  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  speeding  engine.  Their  forms,  shaped  tor 
swift,  luxurious  travel,  subtly  condition   our  ideas  ot   design. 
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THE    MODERN    VEHICLE    MAKES     A    DEFINITE 
IMPRINT  UPON  THE  DECORATION  OF  OUR  HOMES 


MODERN  simplicity  creeps  into  our  conscious- 
ness on  greased  wheels.  We  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  limitations  the  traveling  machine  dictates  in 
the  design  of  our  surroundings.  Streamlining,  bor- 
rowed from  the  boat  and  the  airplane  and  adopted 
now  by  automobiles  and  trains,  has  taught  an  esthetic 
lesson  in  fitness  and  beauty.  It  has  meant  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  unnecessary  ornament  to  make  way  for 
the  main  purpose  of  easy  speed  in  the  moving  object. 
And  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  modern  style 
of  simplicity  and  adaptability. 

As  the  first  timid  passengers  rose  from  the  depend- 
able earth  in  the  newest  vehicle,  the  airplane,  they 
were  afraid.  The  exigencies  of  limited  space  made  it 
preposterous  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  airplane 
to  look  as  safe  as  home,  with  old  masters  on  the  walls 
and  family  heirlooms  in  the  corners.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible to  put  us  psychologically  at  rest  with  quiet  colors, 
comfortable  chairs,  and  the  absence  of  distracting 
fussiness.  All  of  modern  design  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  this  single  necessity. 

The  airplane  had  the  one  important  factor  in  mod- 
ern travel  to  offer,  outbidding  all  its  competitors — 
speed.  And  to  lure  the  reluctant  away  from  good  old 
mother  earth,  it  has  had  to  offer  a  cure  for  jitters  in 
reposeful,  uncluttered  interiors.  Vastly  accelerated  by 
competition  with  this  darling  of  our  machine  age, 
whose  limitations  are  greatest  and  whose  effort  to 
overcome  these  limitations  has  been  more  increasingly 
successful,  other  engines  of  travel  have  begun  to  fol- 
low the  lead. 

We  cannot  be  allowed  over-decoration  in  our  trav- 
eling interiors,  because  their  careful  architecture  uses 


y  he  new  Douglas  plane  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is 
built  to  soar  into  the  sub- 
stratosphere, some  18,000  or 
20,000  feet.  The  first  interior 
is  a  private  plane,  designed 
by  Sikorsky,  for  Colonel  Deeds. 
The  second  interior  is  the 
smoking  room  on  the  S.40 
clipper  ship,  designed  by  Sikor- 
sky, for  the  Pan-American  lines 

C/N  the  opposite  page  is  the 
exterior  of  the  new  Waco 
cabin  private  plane  with  a 
cruising  speed  of  125  miles  per 
hour  and  a  maximum  speed  of 
140.  The  exterior  is  painted 
in  bright  reds  and  greens  and 
silver.  At  left  is  the  interior  of 
the  Waco.  It  has  more  visibil- 
itv  than  any  other  cabin  plane 
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narrow  spaces  exactly  to  the 
first  essentials  of  comfort  and 
speed.  Suddenly,  therefore, 
we  find  ourselves  preferring 
no  decoration.  The  lowest 
common  denominator  of  ease 
in  interior  arrangement  be- 
comes fitness  to  purpose. 

For  a  long  time  the  auto- 
mobile refused  to  take  the 
bit  in  its  teeth.  Years  went 
by  while  the  discarded  horse  could  stand  on  the  side- 
lines and  say:  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I 
with  my  old  wagon."  The  customers  wanted  to  keep 
their  buggies,  so  when  the  machine  was  added  to  the 
cart,  the  sentimental  attachment  to  the  carriage  held 
the  design  back  for  a  long  time.  In  the  field  of  the 
automobile,  the  psychological  resistance  caused  about 
as  much  friction  as  the  wind. 

But  suddenly  when  that  magpie  in  the  sky,  the  air- 
plane, began  flying  about,  the  automobile  lookeci  up 
and  pondered.  It  too  was  a  machine  with  a  machine's 
destiny.  If  ground  resistance  had  been  overcome,  and 
speed  increased,  there  might  also  be  wind  resistance, 
and  lighter  metals.  And  perhaps  the  buggy-loving 
public  was  conditioned  to  overthrow  tradition.  Today 
we  are  thinking  more  and  more  of  automobiles  in 


/rowds  in  New  York  City  have  recently  gaped 
^  in  awe  at  the  Dymaxjon  car  designed  and  built  by 
Buckminster  Fuller.  In  case  of  bewilderment  this  is 
the  front  of  the  car.  In  the  rear  is  one  wheel  rather 
than  two.  The  car  is  built  on  aerodynamic  principles 


terms  of  the  machine.  Al- 
most anything  can  happen  to 
the  appearance  of  our  cars  in 
the  next  few  years.  Because 
the  airplane  has  released  us 
from  so  many  retarding  mis- 
conceptions of  fitness. 

In  the  automobile  show 
this  winter,  most  manufac- 
turers "dared  to  offer  a  few 
more  radical  designs — the 
Chrysler  Airflow  among  them  influenced  by  Norman 
Bel  Geddes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  scrap- 
ping too  much  in  the  machinery  of  manufacture,  we 
could  look  for  different-shaped  beetles  on  our  streets 
next  year. 

Designers  for  the  automobile  companies  are  grow- 
ing less  and  less  afraid  of  the  apparently  freakish. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  freak  of  locomotion 
that  is  beginning  to  make  sense.  The  Dymaxion  car 
was  designed  along  aerodynamic  principles  by  Buck- 
minster Fuller.  It  has  already  been  bought  by  such 
uninhibited  souls  as  Mrs.  Leopold  Stokowski,  and 
Christopher  Morley. 

The  car  has  three  wheels  instead  of  four.  The  two 
in  front  are  for  motor  power ;  the  one  in  the  rear  for 
steering.  The  car  is  propelled  by  a  Ford  V8  motor  in 


7  hi    upholster)   within  the  Dymaxion  is  a  plain  neutral  toned  fabric.  The  table  is  as  large  as  one  in  a  library 
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the  rear.  The  shape  of  the  car  is  like  nothing  else  on 
earth,  though  it  tapers  something  like  a  newly  falling 
raindrop.  If  this  is  a  simile  rather  than  a  fact,  it  is  much 
too  mild  and  poetic.  The  car  has  a  figure  all  its  own. 

Mr.  Fuller's  car  allows  an  easy  speed  and  manceuv- 
erability.  The  springs  are  heavy  in  front  and  light  be- 
hind, which  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual  in  car  design. 
There  are  no  bumpers.  The  tires  are  reached  through 
panels  in  the  side.  The  car  turns  practically  on  a  penny. 
In  turning  short,  the  steering  wheel  is  spun  about, 
turned  with  a  knob.  A  kind  of  metal  weathervane,  a 
model  of  the  car,  on  the  cabinet  in  front  of  the  driver's 
seat,  turns  as  the  rear  wheel  turns,  and  guides  the  driver. 

Riding  in  the  car  is  so  smooth  as  to  be  like  floating. 
The  interior  is  like  a  room.  The  front  seat  accommo- 
dates three  people  easily.  The  body  of  the  car  is  a  space 
about  five  feet  by  six.  The  seat  at  the  back  holds  four 
people.  And  a  table  twenty  inches  wide,  extending  the 
width  of  the  car,  will  seat  four  comfortably. 

Mrs.  Stokowski  has  made  some  radical  changes  in 
the  interior  of  her  Dymaxion.  She  has  had  the  front 
scat  moved  forward,  allowing  a  space  about  six  by  six 
in  the  rear.  This  is  furnished  with  a  divan  and  any 
number  of  cushions — like  Cleopatra's  barge.  She  will 
make  a  transcontinental  tour  this  summer. 

Maximum  speed  of  the  car  is  125  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  big  automobile  companies 
are  driving  toward  this  desideratum  of  speed  and  com- 
fort. They  too  have  learned  the  lesson  of  simplicity. 
They  are  accepting  metal  as  a  material  with  its  own 
charm,  which  less  and  less  has  to  be  painted  in  imitation 
of  wood.  Their  fabrics  are  selected  because  of  dura- 
bility and  neutral  tone,  without  the  jumpy  lines  of  the 
early  "modernistic."  They  are  concerned  with  adequate 
lighting  for  reading  on  long  journeys,  with  the  proper 
slant  of  the  chairs,  with  ventilation  and  visibility.  And 
they  are  allowing  the  materials  necessary  to  comfort  to 
dictate  the  designs  of  the  interiors  according  to  then- 
kind.  They  are  continuously  franker  in  achieving  the 
ends  demanded  by  their  customers.  And  in  working  to- 
ward that  point  they  have  thrown  out  along  the  road- 
side the  fancy  gadget  and  the  extraneous  decoration. 

The  airplane  and  streamlining,  the  insistent  knock- 
ing of  the  engineer  designer  on  their  doors,  have  sud- 
denly awakened  the  railroads  from  a  long  sleep.  In  the 
past  century  they  had  their  great  triumph.  They  were 
the  wonder  of  another  age.  Once  they  were  the  symbol 
of  speed  and  efficiency,  and  with  their  over-decorated 
and  over-titled  Pullmans,  the  glory  of  the  Republic. 
But  they  threatened  to  rest  too  long  on  their  laurels 
earned  in  a  red-plush  era. 

Now  recently  they  have  been  galvanized  into  a  new 
activity.  If  they  are  to  hold  their  earlier  position  as  the 
great  symbol  of  private  initiative,  they  must  awake  to 
the  competition  running  against  them.  The  airplane 
and  the  automobile  have  out-distanced  them  and  out- 
designed  them  in  order  to  give  comfort  and  service  to 
their  passengers. 

The  new  Union  Pacific  streamlined  train  is  an  answer 
to  this  challenge.  Its  objective  is  safe,  fast,  and  com- 
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Interiors  of  the  new  standard  automobiles  are  constantl) 
improved  in  design  and  comfort.  The  Brewster  coach  above 
is  a  product  of  Rolls-Royce  on  a  Ford  V8  chassis.  Scats,  sides,  and 
ceiling  in  tan  fabric,  and  silk  mohair  rug  on  the  floor.  The  finest 
example  of  small  town  car  produced.  Below  is  a  Buick  car 
equipped    with    refrigerator    in    cabinet   and    designed    for    tours 
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J  he  Railplane,  an  experimental  car  done  in  air- 
plane  construction   by  the   Pullman    Company 


2  we  interior  of  the  rear  car  of  the  new  Zephyr,  built  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad.  Gray  blue  walls  and  blue  fabrics 


'T'he  sleeping  berth 
to  be  built  for  the 
new  streamlined  six- 
car  Union  Pacific 
train.  Metal  openings 
for  ventilation.  Col- 
lapsible berth-stairway 


fTJ  he      three-car 

Union  Pacific 
train,  so  successful 
since  its  operation  last 
February  that  a  new 
train  in  similar  stream- 
line design  is  in  the 
process  of  construction 


fortable  transportation  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  has  ac- 
cepted design  and  materials  that  will  promote  this  end, 
regardless  of  the  conventions  in  train  designing  that 
the  past  has  heretofore  projected.  It  is  planned  with  as 
few  protuberances  as  possible  and  is  low  hung. 

It  is  driven  by  electricity  created  by  its  own  oil  en- 
gine— 600  h.p. — and  has  a  maximum  speed  of  110 
miles  an  hour  and  a  cruising  speed  of  90  miles  an  hour. 
In  appearance  it  is  like  a  huge  airplane  fuselage  with  a 
blunt  rounded  nose  and  a  tapering  tail.  The  power  plant 
in  the  head  of  the  train  weighs  only  twenty  tons  as 
compared  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixteen  tons  of  a 
regular  passenger  locomotive.  The  Union  Pacific  has 
ordered  a  second  similar  train  of  six  cars  (this  has  but 
three),  to  include  three  sleeping  cars  and  a  combination 
coach  and  observation  buffet. 

The  exterior  canopied  roof  and  the  bottom  of  the 
train  are  painted  a  golden  brown  finished  to  a  high 
gloss.  The  sides  are  canary  yellow,  which  can  be  seen 
at  a  greater  distance  than  any  other  color. 

The  aluminum  alloy  construction  makes  a  train  of 
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minimum  weight,  maximum  strength,  and  minimum 
deflection  in  fabrication.  The  queer  animal  makes  sense. 

Cars  are  equipped  with  air  conditioning  for  both 
summer  and  winter  weather,  and  the  safety  glass  win- 
dows are  permanently  set  in  rubber  to  exclude  dirt. 
There  is  more  extensive  use  of  rubber  in  the  trucks  to 
reduce  noise  and  make  riding  easy.  There  are  comfort- 
able four-position  seats ;  and  the  indirect  lighting 
doesn't  strain  the  eyes  for  reading.  There  is  no  smoking 
room  because  the  air  conditioning  eliminates  the  smoke 
as  it  is  blown.  The  implacable  march  of  time  evidently 
dooms  another  glory  of  the  past — the  smoking  car  story. 

The  seats  are  equipped  for  an  individual  tray  for 
meal  service  from  the  buffet,  or  for  a  desk  for  writing, 
copied  from  the  type  used  in  airplane  cabins. 

Ashtrays  are  at  each  seat  and  Venetian  blinds  at  the 
windows.  The  color  scheme  is  blue,  shading  down  from 
nearly  white  at  the  top  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  through 
the  lighter  shades  to  a  dark  blue  below  the  window 
sills.  Metallic  horizontal  lines  of  aluminum  border  the 
shades  of  color.  Window  sills  are  black  micarta.  Chairs 


'T'he  Vamarie.  A  view  from  the 
top  of  the  mast,  showing  the 
split  gaff,  hinged  to  the  mast.  It  is 
a  new  rigging  which  holds  the 
sail  in   the   direction   of  the   wind 


(jy^r  RIGHT,  below,  the  owner's 
stateroom  of  the  Vamaric,  a 
schooner  owned  by  Vadim  Maka 
off,  Oyster  Bay.  It  was  designed 
by  Jasper  Morgan  and  Cox  and 
Stevens.  Woodwork,  Korelian  birch 


^elow,  left,  is  the  main  cabin 
of  the  Brilliant,  a  schooner  de- 
signed by  Sparkman  and  Stephens 
and  owned  bv  Walter  Barnum. 
The  cabin  is  of  Honduras  mahog- 
any and  teak.  The  mast  comes  down 
through    the    center   of   the    cabin 


and  carpet  are  brown.  The  dishes  for  serving  the  buffet 
are  blue  and  yellow  Beetleware,  light  and  practical. 

This  new  three  coach  train  makes  the  run  from 
Chicago  to  the  coast  in  thirty-eight  hours,  instead  of 
a  previous  sixty.  A  trip  that  formerly  took  three  nights 
and  two  days,  now  can  be  made  in  two  nights  and  one 
day.  And  so  the  railroad  operator  once  more  steps  out 
as  an  innkeeper  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  guests. 

The  Zephyr,  the  three-car  train  recently  built  for 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  carries 
its  own  660  h.p.  plant,  a  Diesel  engine  generating 
electricity.  It  is  built  of  stainless  steel  streamlined,  and 
betters  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

The  interior  of  a  new  train  is  being  designed  for  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  by  Walter 
Teague.  And  air  conditioning  improvements  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Florida  trains  begin  to  mark 
the  railroads  as  concerned  again  with  what  private  in- 
itiative can  accomplish. 

The  magic  of  the  word  and  the  idea  in  streamlining 
has  been  accepted  even  by  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
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"The  ship's  wheel  and 
controls  of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  and  Foundry 
Company's  46  twin  screw 
cruiser.  The  controls  are 
chromium  on  a  black 
background.  Below  is  the 
owner's  stateroom.  Carpet 
in  dark  blue.  Bed  cover  a 
brilliant  gold.  Walls  and 
furniture  in  white  and 
gray  with  black  trim.  Fix- 
tures,   polished    aluminum 
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sea  and  of  boat  making.  "Streamline"  is  meant  to 
describe  a  line  like  the  flow  of  water — or  of  a  boat 
as  it  cuts  the  wave.  And  from  the  sea  too  has  been 
borrowed  the  terms  of  floating  and  sailing  which 
describe  the  sensation  of  gliding  over  water  in  a 
manner  so  smooth  that  only  the  finest  engine  on  land 
or  in  the  air  can  imitate  it.  The  engineer  draws  on 
the  romantic  sea  for  many  of  his  terms. 

Neither  sensational  mechanics  nor  design  can  in- 
vade sea  traditions  too  radically.  The  sea  is  a  world 
of  its  own  in  travel,  building  its  knowledge  out  of 
Norse  legend  and  the  perils  of -the  Mediterranean 
and  the  lost  lives  of  sailors  for  generations  since. 
Its  traditions  are  not  to  be -tampered  with  by  one 
short-lived  speed  maniacal  era. 

And  the  modern  liners  have  too  long  boasted  that 
they  were  floating  hotels  to  give  up  their  lavishness 
for  a  simpler  type  of  comfort.  But  the  details  in 
design  of  a  machine  age  have  begun  to  force  them- 
selves tentatively  here  and  there  on  schooner, 
motor-boat  and  yacht,  though  no  immediate  me- 
chanical innovations  have  molded  a  new  shape  for 
vessels. 

There  is  still  room  in  the  bigger  boats  and  yachts 
to  make  saloons  and  libraries  and  bedrooms  of  some- 
thing like  normal  size.  The  boat-makers  themselves 
care  little  that  the  ship-shape  should  extend  to  the 
cabin.  If  the  decks  are  cleared  for  action,  that  is  their 
sole  concern.  Therefore  the  living  rooms  of  those  on 
board  have  been  left  to  the  tastes  of  the  decorator 
of  houses.  And  most  yachts  still  prefer  to  look  like 
stability  on  Park  Avenue.  Possibly,  it  is  the  deep 
and  traditional  and  everlasting  fear  of  the  sea  also 
— that  first  wide  waste  of  adventure — that  dic- 
tates surroundings  to  look  permanent  and  inde- 
structible. 

However,  the  smaller  motor  yachts  are  looking 
for  comfort  in  smaller  spaces.  And  their  makers  are 
advertising  streamlines  to  overcome  resistance. 
With  the  motor  installed  aft,  the  rest  of  the 
space  in  the  boat  is  left  for  the  use  of  the  owner 
and  his  passengers. 

A  conscious  attempt  to  follow  the  modern  trend 
in  decoration  was  made  in  the  interior  of  the  motor 
yacht,  built  by  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 


■ 


7"he  settee  on  tin-  . 1 1 1  deck  ol  tin    motoi   yacht  Spindrift, 

designed    and    built    In    1  Ico.    The    main    cabin    of  the 

Spindrift,    a    custom    built     fifty-seven-fool    motor    yacht 
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JJorward  on   the   boat   deck   of  the   Alva,  designed   by   Cox  and  Stevens   for   Commodore    William   K.    Vanderbilt   who 
said:  "The  ideal  boat  has  been  shaping  itself  in  my  mind  and  I  believe  in  the  Alva  it  has  been  achieved  as  nearly  as  possible" 


puny.  Since  the  living  quarters  were  necessarily  small, 
they  used  lighter  paints,  and  horizontal  lines  to  give 
the  impression  of  space.  Furniture  was  built  in  to  be 
compact  and  unobtrusive.  Modern  lighting  was  better 
installed,  supplementing  the  meager  light  from  the 
port-holes.  The  sharp  right  angles  of  the  cabin  were 
rounded  to  save  painful  bumps  as  the  ship  rolled  and  to 
increase  the  effect  of  space. 

Colors  are  gay  and  blended.  Soft  yellow  glass  cur- 
tains hang  horizontally  in  pleats  at  the  windows.  The 
carpets  throughout  are  a  Dutch  blue,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  above  the  port-holes  in  white. 

In  contrast  to  this  simplicity  of  the  smaller  boats, 


is  the  decoration  done  by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  for  the 
Alva,  recently  designed  by  Cox  and  Stevens  for 
Commodore  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  The  Alva  is  a 
Diesel  yacht,  the  best  sea-going  yacht  afloat.  It  cruises 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  knots  and  has  a  maximum  speed 
of  sixteen.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  operates  the  wheel 
himself,  and  has  under  him  a  crew  of  forty-one.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  directed  the  designers  for  specific  needs  in 
construction,  and  the  interiors  were  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt.  They  are  a  successful  attempt  to  make  the 
guests  feel  as  if  safe  in  a  port,  familiar  to  them  and 
to  their  best  traditions.  The  saloon  is  probably  the  last 
word  in  restrained  luxury.  But  little  of  the  influence 
of  this  great  age  of  speed  and  the  ma- 
chine has  penetrated  to  these  living 
quarters.  The  large  private  yacht  re- 
mains the  last  bulwark  of  tradition. 

In  the  meantime  the  wider  democ- 
racy of  travel  in  airplane,  automobile, 
and  train  is  impressing  upon  us  the  sim- 
ple efficiency  of  its  design.  It  is  condi- 
tioning us  to  see  beauty  of  form  in  the 
turn  of  a  line  and  in  the  proportions  of 
mass.  It  is  making  us  aware  that  the 
efficient  object  need  not  be  the  crude 
one.  And  that  out  of  comfort  and  util- 
ity and  the  conquering  oi  space,  both 
the  practical  man  and  the  artist-designer 
can  be  served.  Our  houses,  clothes,  and 
ideas  are  thus  constantly  and  subtly 
affected  by  incessant  travel,  R.  P. 


/^ivinc;  room  of  the  Alva  looking  aft  toward 

^  the  starboard  side  All  the  rooms  were 

decorated    bj    Airs.   William   K.    Vanderbilt 
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A     CEXTl'RY     AXD    OXE     YEAR 


BY  .MARION"  t/HL'ME 


j  5>a  bove  a  collection  of  six- 
ty-seven wagons,  chariots 
and  coaches  showing  the  evo- 
lution of  vehicles,  stretches 
the  world's  largest  photo-mu- 
ral, the  history  of  indv 
Th  ecuted  under  the 

direction  of  Walter  Teaeue 
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THE  most  outstanding  innovations  at  the  Fair  this  year  are 
in  colors,  lighting,  the  use  of  water  as  a  decorative  element, 
good  music  sponsored  by  industries  rather  than  by  rich  patrons, 
the  Ford  exhibit  and  the  Foreign  Villages.  This  new  Fair  is  better 
than  the  old  one.  With  all  its  crowds,  peanuts,  hamburgers  and 
Guess  Ur  Weight  stands,  it  even  has  a  kind  of  breath-taking 
beauty  which  is  partly  the  mixture  of  bright  blue  sky,  dark  blue 
water  and  a  feeling  of  everything  on  a  holiday,  and  partly  the 
work  of  Shepard  Yogelgesang  whose  lemon  yellows,  dark  mul- 
berry reds  and  bright  chalky  blues  have  replaced  Joseph  Urban's 
harsh  greens  and  oranges.  The  huge  steel  skyride  has  come  out  in 
turquoise.  At  night  its  cables  are  a  spider  web  of  lights.  A  fan  of 
searchlights  sweeps  the  sky  over  the  north  lagoon  where  the  new 
fountain  extends  two  city"  blocks,  a  foaming  tunnel  of  water. 

Waterfronts  have  become  very  important.  Lake  and  lagoon 
are  edged  with  hundreds  of  little  cafes,  or  more  important  res- 
taurants like  the  streamlined  Canadian  Club  which  rises  out  of 
the  water  like  a  submarine  monster  or  a  new  automobile.  At  one 
end  of  the  lagoon  is  the  Armour  exhibit  with  David  Leavitt's 
murals.  Opposite  is  the  Swift  bridge — "The  Link  between  Pro- 
ducer and  Consumer" — with  its  lobster  red  shell  where  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  across  the  water  to  the  pub- 
lic, guests  of  Swift  and  Company,  in  the  big  red  auditorium  or 
the  little  blue  and  white  open  air  restaurants. 

at  the  other  end  of  the  Fair  are  the  Ford  gardens  and  an- 
other shell  where  the  Detroit  Symphony  gives  summer  concerts. 
Across  the  road  is  the  great  fluted  Ford  building  itself  which  juts 
out  like  the  stump  of  some  colossal  white  column.  The  interior, 
designed  by  Walter  Teague,  contains  tremendous  photo-murals 
of  the  birth  of  a  Ford  interspersed  with  vigorous  texts,  "If  You 
Stabilize  Anything  It  Is  Likely  To  Be  the  Wrong  Thing"  and 
"If  We  Had  More  Justice  There  Would  Be  Less  Need  of 
Charity." 

The  little  colony  of  model  houses  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  run  up  overnight  out  of  glue  and  pasteboard  but  are  actually 
made  of  mysterious  but  solid  substances  such  as  M.isonite,  Ro- 
stone  and  Armco-Ferro,  has  been  freshly  painted  and  decorated. 
Hundreds  of  women  have  already  gone  home  brooding  over 
Mabel  Schamberg's  silver  bedroom  in  the  "House  of  Tomorrow." 

At  the  Twenty-third  Street  Gate  culture  has  taken  the  place  of 
carnival.  The  Midway  with  its  rhumba  dancers,  snake  swallowers 
and  roller  coasters  has  been  banished  to  the  distant  end  of  North- 
erly Island.  In  its  place  are  villages — Italian  villages,  Swiss 
villages,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Moroccan,  and  Irish  villages — all 
patterned  after  last  year's  successful  Belgian  village  which  taught 
concessionaires  Uice  Foote  MacDougall  could  have  told 

them  long  ago  .  .  .  that  it  pays  to  be  quaint. 

"Merrie  England"  is  very  scholarly  and  half  timbered  with 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  Inn,  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  a  "Globe  Thea- 
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tre"  for  Shakespearean  performances  and  a  green  for  the  merrie 
morris  dances.  There  are  canals  in  the  Dutch  villages  and  rick- 
shaws in  the  "Streets  of  Shanghai."  You  may  ride  on  a  camel  in 
"Tunis"  or  rattle  over  cobblestones  in  a  Sicilian  donkey  cart 
through  "Italy."  You  may  watch  fandangos  on  a  Spanish  plaza 
or  jigs  in  the  green  white  "Irish  Village"  dominated  by  "Tara's 
Hall,"  complete  with  carved  legendary  dragons  but  minus  the 
Harp  That  Once. 

The  grand  gold  medal  for  charm  and  quaintness  at  its  best 
should  go  to  the  Colonial  Village  ...  a  narrow  street  bordered 
with  trees  which  leads  from  white  Mount  Vernon  past  the  Salem 
House  where  witches  tell  fortunes  by  "chemical  analysis,"  to  the 
little  pink  "Old  North  Church."  The  biggest  gate  receipts  are 
taken  in  by  the  German  "Schwarzwalder  Dorf,"  its  painted  roofs 
dripping  with  icicles,  where  fancy  skaters  waltz  and  leap  over 
barrels  on  a  tiny  but  genuine  rink  and  visitors  may  glissade  down 
the  toboggan  slide  of  a  steep  painted  mountain,  while  white  con- 
fetti snow  sifts  down  on  the  beer  gardens  through  the  hot  sum- 
mer night. 

And  of  course  for  strangers  to  the  Fair,  there  are  still  the 
wooden  shoe  dances  of  the  Belgian  village  and  the  peep  shows 
and  cockroach  races  (but  alas,  no  Sally  Rand!  )  in  the  repainted 
"Streets  of  Paris." 

They  are  all  a  little  absurd,  these  cardboard  villages,  their 
quaintness  a  little  forced,  their  local  color  a  little  irritating,  but 
with  all  that  there  is  something  very  charming  about  them.  They 
are  all  enchantingly  pretty  and  their  very  artificiality  makes  you 
feel  you  have  suddenly  been  let  loose  on  the  stage  of  Cavalleria, 
or  The  Bartered  Bride.  And  there  are  many  duller  things  to  do 
on  a  summer  evening  than  to  dance  to  a  German  band  among 
even  the  silliest  Swiss  chalets. 

So  the  Century  and  One  Year  of  Progress  opens  with  half  a 
million  school  children  in  one  day,  making  the  crowds  of  last 
year  seem  a  mere  handful.  The  Fair  is  a  success  again,  and  like  the 
city  that  sponsors  it,  it  is  big,  bright,  and  noisy,  rather  "hick."  And 
at  the  same  time  you  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  rather  grand. 


The  great  fluted  Ford 
building  is  something 
new  at  the  Fair  this  year. 
Albert  Kahn  was  archi- 
tect. Within  is  a  big  show 
whose  theme  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  car  from  the 
raw  materials  to  the  final 
hub  cap.  On  a  long  open- 
air  balcony  chairs  are 
provided  and  a  view  for 
the    foot-sore    sin;ht-seer 
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O^t'^-  ( iii  i  ok i)  Pinchot  has  recently  built  this  unique  outdoor  eating  garden.  Stone  walls  and 

i    shrubs    surround    a    large   circle",    paved    with   marble   chips.    In   the   center   is  a   circular 

Stone-pillared  arbor,  and  under  this  a  pool  in  a  stone  basin  shaped   like  a  shell,  with  wide  flagstone 

around  the  edge.  The  water  in  the  pool  is  lighted  from  below  and  goldfish  swim  about  in  it.  The 

form  a  table  for  service  and  eating.    William    Lawrence    Bottomley    was   architect 
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on  a 


TROUT  STREAM 


'Vormaxdv  tower,  Gifford  Pinchot  house 


O  uspended  tower,  Amos  Pinchot  house 


THE  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  live  in  a  grey  stone  house  of  Nor- 
mandy architecture  high  on  a  hill  over  the  town  of 
Milford  on  the  Delaware. 

On  the  same  hill,  a  short  distance  away,  in  a  small 
house  copied  from  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims, 
live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot.  Both  houses 
were  built  a  half  century  ago  by  the  French  father  of 
the  two  brothers,  almost  entirely  from  the  grey  stones 
on  the  property.  Through  a  wild  rocky  gorge  in  the 
woods,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Amos  Pinchot 
house,  the  trout  stream  drops  over  an  eighty  foot  falls 
on  its  way  to  the  Delaware  river  a  mile  below.  Farther 
up  the  hillside  the  stream  runs  through  level  mead- 
ows and  woods  and  it  is  here  that  the  Governor  spends 


most  of  his  time  fly-fishing  for  native  and  German 
brown  trout,  when  he  is  not  busy  with  state  duties. 

In  front  of  both  houses  is  a  many-acred  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
native  stone.  Below  this  are  the  tennis  court  and  riding 
held  of  the  Amos  Pinchots. 

Behind  her  house,  high  on  the  hillside  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  has  built  a  swimming  pool.  Around  the 
pool  is  an  arbor  of  wild  grape  vines  and  roses,  and 
about  the  edges  of  the  pool  are  flat  stones  and  a  con- 
tinuously blooming  mass  of  bright  rock  garden  flow- 
ers. On  the  terrace  below  the  pool  are  a  green  garden 
and  a  narrow  lily  pool,  and  dropping  down  the  hill 
below  this  is  a  terraced  natural  amphitheater,  the 
perfect  setting  for  outdoor  plays  and  pageants. 


The  house  of  the  ( Jov- 
ernor  and  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  in  Milford, 
Pennsylvania,  was  built 
of  native  stone  a  half 
century  ago.  Richard 
Hunt   was  the   architect 
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±  he  driveway  to  the  house  of  the 
Amos  Pinchots  circles  around 
outside  the  walls  of  the  garden  and 
past  the  uncultivated  woods  that  sur- 
round the  stream   and   falls  nearby 


<*_/2  r  the  foot  of  the  garden  path 
is  this  picturesque  tool  house  of 
the  Gifford  Pinchots.  On  either 
side  of  the  path  are  apple  trees.  Un- 
der the  trees  grow  tulips  and  iris 
and  delphinium  in  season,  bordered 
by  maidenhair  fern.  The  tennis  court 
(not  shown)    is  in   the  foreground 


7>ie  trout  stream  takes  an  eighty 
foot  drop  on  its  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware river  a  mile  further  on.  The 
stream  rushes  through  uncultivated 
woods  and  deep  gorgesheavily  banked 
with  wild  rhododendron  and  laurel 
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KURT  SCHELLING 


jL/utch  paintings  cover  the  four  walls  of  the  large  living  room  and  dining  room  of  Mrs. 

Gifford   Pinchot.   Allen   Cox   has  painted   around  them  baroque  frames  in  yellow  and 

green,  and  low  toned   reds.  The  wide   French  doors  open  on  the  outdoor  eating  garden 


c/ooking  out  of  the  living  room  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot, 
past  a  fine  Queen  Anne  desk  across  two  terraces  to  the  driveway 


<^/[  glimpse  from  the  library  into  the  tower  study  of  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot.  The  rattlesnake  skins  at  the  right  arc  native 
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—  INFORMAL 


MANi.lHi  r    UOUwM    Will  11 
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LURT  SCHELLING 


^he  path  of  stepping  stones  at  the  left  leads  through  a  suc- 
cession of  eleven  pools,  in  acres  and  acres  of  woodland  gar- 
den. The  edges  of  the  pools  are  planted  with  iris  and  maples. 
On   the    estate    of   Mrs.    Francis   F.    Prentis,   of   Cleveland 


<ily  pool  at  the  base  of  stone  wall  which  surrounds  Grey 
->  Towers,  the  home  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  The  pool  curves  about  the  high  terrace  wall  like  a  mo  it, 
and  is  bordered  with  creeping  vines.  Beyond  is  an  orchard 
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Another  Wildwood  Pool 


Pi.i.kn  Shipman  designed  the  pool  above  for  Willard  Clapp, 

at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  managed  to  preserve  the  wildwood 

atmosphere  by  planting  rhododendron  thick  around  the  pool, 

and  keeping  the  growth  of  tall  trees  close  to  the  water's  edge 
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NEEDED:  A  NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  SPECIES 


The  Week-En d  House 


Why  is  there  no  reasonable  formula  for  the  week-end 
house?  A  garage  is  built  for  cars,  but  no  house  is  specially 
built  tor  people  who  live  in  cities  and  who  have  three 
davs  weekly  for  extra-curricular  country  activities.  We 
suggest  here  that  something  specific  be  done  about  it 


T  T  7" HAT  is  the  perfect  week-end  house,  we  asked. 
*  '  Now  that  cities  have  got  us,  and  the  week  is 
shortening,  and  the  wise  man  keeps  a  constant  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  his  undulating  career,  what  is  there  to 
do  about  the  gardening,  fishing,  resting,  and  roving? 

Regardless  of  Margaret  Fishback  and  the  cement 
lovers,  there  is  a  group  of  field  and  stream  and  sod 
advocates,  who  have  an  occasional  good  word  for  a 
morning  in  the  wide  open  country,  a  cold  salt  swim 
and  rain  on  the  roof. 

Isn't  there  a  special  house  for  them — the  half-city, 
the  half-country  ones — who  love  their  towns  but  who 
love  their  hillsides,  too? 

•  •  • 

We  have  been  hunting  week-end  houses  near  cities 
and  know  all  the  answers.  After  a  good  lead,  they 
almost  always  turned  out  to  be  houses  made  for  full- 
time  domesticity  translated  into  short-time  discom- 
fort. Almost  nothing  emerged,  completely  adequate 
with  heat,  light,  and  space  for  quick  entrances  and 
hasty  exits.  Devices  and  insulating  and  functionalism 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  modern  life-savers  might  never 
have  been  born.  All  had  been  tossed  to  the  swollen 
streams,  and  usually  some  abandoned  farmhouse 
made  over  "artistically"  instead. 

•  •  • 

What  is  the  perfect  week-end  house,  we  persisted. 

Interviews  with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  archi- 
tects in  New  York,  as  well  as  with  those  who  are 
epicures  in  ways  of  living,  indicate  a  range  of  ideas. 

One  said,  "The  ideal  week-end  house  should  have 
all    the    conveniences:    air-conditioning,    electricity, 


roof  decks,  gardens  in  concrete  areas  easily  kept  up, 
the  last  word  in  baths  and  showers.  Not  in  a  valley; 
a  sunny  location  stretches  out  the  days  and  the  sea- 
son. Near  the  sound  of  a  brook.  It  is  soothing  for 
jagged  city  nerves." 

Others  said:  "Something  that  will  heat  quickly, 
which  has  a  wall  around  the  roof  and  which  has  a 
kitchen  with  lots  of  horizontal  surfaces.  Not  deco- 
rated. Practical  ways  of  serving.  One  big  play  room 
with  every  type  of  amusement.  Simple  comfortable 
chairs.  Nothing  that  can  be  broken.  A  place  to  write 
letters  and  read  novels  with  a  supply  not  over  two 
weeks  old.  Place  for  sun-baths.  A  map  of  walks.  Guest 
breakfasts — nine-thirty  to  twelve,  by  themselves. 
Must  have  arrangements  for  out-of-door  eating.  Also 
something  to  do  rainy  week-ends.  Awnings  on  the 
west  side.  Burglar-proof." 


The  composite  seems  to  be  a  place  that  is  built  for 
either  introvert  or  extrovert  ideas — either  a  hobby, 
a  sport,  health  or  relaxation,  whichever  is  an  impor- 
tant change  from  the  city.  A  house  built  at  a  minimum 
of  cost,  which  is  opened  quickly  and  closed  quickly, 
which  is  adjustable  and  expandable,  and  whose  lux- 
uries are  carefully  measured  to  the  very  last  ounce 
in  upkeep  and  bother. 


Three  of  the  young  entirely  uncompromising  mod- 
ern architects  whose  ideas  are  crisp  and  practical  and 
imaginative  have  made  plans  and  models  of  ideal 
week-end  houses  for  us,  and  here  they  are! 
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DESIGN    NUMBER    ONE:  ADJUSTABLE    YEAI 


Architect,  RICHARD  CARVER  WOOD 


HOW  can  the  proverbial  brick  and  mortar  be 
forced  into  a  form  which  makes  week-end  liv- 
ing an  art  and  a  delight? 

Mr.  Wood  has  placed  this  week-end  house  on  the 
dunes  near  enough  to  the  water  so  that  there  are  swim- 
ming and  fishing  in  the  summer,  duck  shooting  in  the 
fall,  and  a  restless  gray  sea  in  the  winter  as  a  refresh- 
ing change  from  the  vistas  of  the  city. 

The  problem,  he  feels,  is  one  of  space  and  econ- 
omy; to  have  an  abundant  amount  of  room  and  air 
and  view  and  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  months, 
and  yet  to  have  a  house  which  is  the  least  possible 
responsibility  during  its  less  active  seasons.  A  house,  in 
other  words,  which  provides  all  the  luxuries  oi  coun- 
try living  and  yet  which  is  easily  maintained. 

For  these  reasons,  he  has  centered  the  utilities  of 
the  house;  the  plumbing,  the  kitchen,  the  heating,  in 
one  small  compact  unit.  It  is  like  a  -mall  house  within 
a  house.    The  inside  unit  is  complete  in  itself.  The 


smallest  possible  piece  can  be  opened  and  heated  and 
lived  in  without  the  rest.  But  in  the  summer  when 
guest  rooms  and  terraces  are  desirable,  there  they  are! 

In  the  utilities  unit  over  the  cellar  is  the  maid's 
room  and  bath,  a  porch,  kitchen,  and  dining  room. 
Over  this  group  is  the  master's  bedroom  and  bath. 
Near  the  master  bath  is  another  to  serve  the  guest 
rooms.  Downstairs  is  a  large  living  room  glassed  all 
around  with  panels  which  can  be  removed,  making  it 
into  a  terrace.  The  dining  room  is  at  one  end.  Upstairs 
are  four  bedrooms  in  addition  to  the  master's  bed- 
room, each  with  two  beds  and  built-in  cabinets  and 
closets.  There  is  a  covered  porch  on  the  second  floor. 

The  house  is  cantilever  construction  of  steel  and 
concrete.  Privacy  is  maintained,  regardless  of  the 
glass  in  the  living  and  bedrooms,  by  curtains  which 
can  be  pulled.  The  permanent  unit  is  of  more  heavily 
insulated  material.  There  are  two  fireplaces,  and  Mr. 
W  ood  plans  individual  heaters  in  the  bedrooms. 
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)UND  WEEK-END  HOUSE  ON  THE  DUNES 

The  clever  concentration  of  the  utilities — the  heating,  kitchen,  and  plumbing 
— into  one  small  area,  makes  it  possible  for  this  house  to  bloom  into  cool  open 
spaciousness  during  the  summer  and  to  retreat  into  warm  coziness  in  the  winter 
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DESIGN  NUMBER  TWO:  UNIT  PLAN,  ONE  STOR 


Architect.  WILLIAM   >H  S<  IIIMII  IM 


NO  ONK  could  expect  a  young  modern  architect 
to  build  a  week-end  house  in  Tudor  style,  so 
Mr.  Muschenheim's  interpretation  of  the  week-end 
house  is  as  functional  as  that  of  the  modern  kitchen. 
"A  house  for  short  time  Living,"  he  says,  "must  be 
easily  opened  and  easily  closed  and  cost  little  to 
build."  Therefore,  he  put  his  mind  on  erecting  a 
structure  that  met  these  specifications. 

I  le  has  built  a  house  not  wholly  for  the  extrovert 
sportsman,  but  i«i-  the  person  who  cherishes  a  little 


week-end  digging  in  the  garden.  It  is  built  in  two 
wings,  at  right  angles — purposely,  so  that  it  can  sur- 
round a  garden  in  semi-patio  fashion.  Also,  the  two 
wings  have  a  practical  raison  d'etre.  The  part  of  the 
house  with  the  living-room  quarters  can  be  opened 
and  the  bedroom  wing  left  closed. 

The  framework  is  made  up  of  a  stock  sash  which  is 
joined  by  a  steel  channel  and  which  creates  the  four 
foot  unit.  Insulating  material,  covered  with  water- 
proof stucco  on  the  outside  and  plaster  on  the  inside, 
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EEK-END  HOUSE  INLAND  OR  NEAR  BAY 

Repeating  the  same  span  and  unit  throughout  this  house  reduces  its  cost  to  a  mini- 
mum. Built  in  two  separate  wings  it  can  be  opened  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  sleep- 
ing accommodations  can  be  doubled  through  a  special  arrangement  of  built-ins 


FLOOR  PLAN 


is  fitted  into  the  sash  in  the  wall  surfaces  where  the  glass  does  not  occur. 
"It  is  simpler  to  build  it  that  way,"  explains  Mr.  Muschenheim. 

In  one  wing  of  the  house  is  a  living  room  and  dining  room  combined, 
a  large  kitchen,  and  a  servant's  room  and  bath,  and  a  garage.  A  stairway 
goes  to  the  roof,  which  can  be  used  as  a  terrace. 

The  living  room  opens  on  a  porch.  In  the  bedroom  unit  are  three 
single  rooms,  but  they  can  be  made  into  double  rooms  by  the  use  of  the 
built-in  beds  which  fit  in  the  bed  closets.  No  individual  baths  in  these 
week-end  houses!  In  the  bedroom  wing  there  is  a  large  bathroom  and 
washroom  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  a  store  room  which  can  be  used 
for  sports  equipment — golf  clubs,  tennis  racquets,  and  such. 

There  are  no  fireplaces,  and  Mr.  Muschenheim  plans  small  electric 
heating  units  to  be  used  when  needed.  The  kitchen  is  run  by  electricity. 

"The  main  point  about  this  house,"  says  Mr.  Muschenheim  referring 
to  the  unit  plan,  "is  that  there  are  'no  special  conditions.'  This  reduces 
the  expense  in  building." 
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WEST  ELEVATION 
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DESIGN    NUMBER   THREE:  WEEK-END  HOUS 


Architect,   PERCIVAL  GOODMAN 


KURT   SCHELLING 


PERCIVAL  GOODMAN  has  translated  the 
week-end  house  into  a  philosophy.  "It  is,"  says 
Mr.  Goodman,  "a  means  by  which  the  city  dweller 
can  escape  the  inevitable  claustrophobia  brought  on 
by  unnatural  compactness.  It  is  the  proper  housing  for 
the  health  and  sport  cult,  and  it  is  a  compromise  with 
economic  conditions!" 

As  to  the  house  itself,  Mr.  (  .oodman  maintains  that 
hould  be  easily  transportable  and   made  of  dis- 
putable units  so  that  if  necessary  the  location  can 
be  changed'    Uso,  it  must  be  of  inexpensive  construc- 
tion, simple  to  maintain  and  easy  to  run. 

The  mam  feature  of  the  week-end  house  which  he 
has  designed  is  that  it  is  built  off  the  ground.  This,  he 
says,  is  not  onl)  an  economical  form  of  building,  but 
insures  a  certain  safety — freedom  from  dampness  and 
a   way  to  keep  out  the  Uninvited  insect  and   rodent. 


The  living  room  is  convertible  into  two  sleeping 
chambers  by  means  of  curtain  partitions.  It  is  com- 
pletely open  on  all  sides,  screened,  and  has  sliding 
glass  panels  for  inclement  weather.  There  is  ample 
closet  space,  bookshelves  and  food  storage,  and  their 
arrangement  in  a  small  amount  of  space  is  ingenious. 

All  the  utilities,  the  kitchen  and  cooking,  are  run 
by  electricity.  There  is  a  kitchen  of  sufficient  size  to 
cook  simple  meals  for  six. 

Under  the  Living  quarters  there  is  space  enough  for 
two  cars,  canoe  and  boat  racks,  two  dressing  rooms  and 
a  shaded  lounging  space  on  the  lake  side. 

The  house  has  a  structural  frame  of  steel  with  outer 
walls  of  polished  aluminum  sheets  veneered  on  wall 
board.  The  divisions  inside  the  house  are  of  wood. 
"The  use  of  polished  aluminum  for  exterior  walls," 
sa\s  M,-.  Goodman,  "is  based  on  modern  insulation 
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>N   LAKE  WITH   RAISED   LIVING   QUARTERS 

When  the  ground  floor  is  delegated  to  cars,  boats,  dressing  rooms  and  terrace  space,  the 
main  rooms  of  the  house  can  be  lifted  one  flight  to  a  position  of  privacy,  security  and 
splendid   isolation   among   the   tree-tops.    This  is  the  primitive  Swiss  lake   method 


usage  5  insulation  by  heat  reflection — and  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  water-proof,  non-rustable 
and  light  in  weight." 

Mr.  Goodman  has  also  planned  the  interior  because 
the  kind  of  furniture  and  its  placing  have  everything 
to  do  with  ease  of  upkeep,  cost,  and  also  efficiency. 

The  furniture  is  of  chromium,  plated  steel,  or 
aluminum.  The  floors  of  the  living  room  and  sleep- 
ing room  are  of  straw  matting  and  the  remainder  of 
linoleum.  Upholstery  is  of  natural  leather  or  undyed 
fabrics,  and  the  woods  are  left  in  their  natural  finish. 

The  house  is  completely  fire-proof,  important  in 
an  establishment  which  is  locked  up  and  left.  It  is, 
also,  vermin-proof  and  water-proof.  The  boat  and 
dressing  room  spaces  can  be  converted  into  whatever 
use  best  fits  the  interests  of  another  region. 
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KURT  SCHELLINO 


iCoMEHOW  salad  served  on  crystal  defies  the  heat  waves  better  than  anything  else  we  can  think  of. 
It  may  be  the  crisp  green  lettuce  showing  through  the  clear  sides  of  the  howl,  or  the  frosty  coolness  of 
engraved  salad  plates,  or  just  the  suggestion  of  iciness  which  crystal  has  anyway — but  it  is  there.  Pitt 
Petri  lias  a  new  crystal  bowl  which  may  be  used  not  only  for  salad  but  for  fruit  or  flowers.  It  is  hand 
cut  in  the  modern  manner  by  Richard  Sussmuth  and  there  are  the  crystal  cheese  dish  and  saile- 
rs to  go  with  it.  A  crystal  serving  spoon  and  fork  with  ice  tea  spoons  and  glass  cheese  knife  heighten 
the  feeling  of  transparency  and  coolness.  They  are  also  from  Pitt  Petri.  The  ice  tea  glasses  are  from 
Steuben,  Incorporated.  The  salad  plates,  also  from  Steuben,  are  frostily  etched  in  the  Swedish  manner 
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VITAMINS  A  TO  D  6/INCLlJSIVE 


USUALLY  the  matter  of  vitamins  is  as 
full  of  conscious  planning  as  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  But  now  that  the  gar- 
den is  at  its  height,  it  reverts  to  laissez-faire. 
You  build  hot  weather  luncheons  around  one 
of  those  simple  old-fashioned  garden  salads, 
and  the  vitamins  take  care  of  themselves.  So 
you  can  concentrate  on  the  mixing,  which  is  an 
art  in  itself. 

And  after  the  mixing,  the  bowl.  If  you  pre- 
fer wood,  and  most  connoisseurs  do,  the  oc- 
tagonal poplar  one  at  the  right  is  good  look- 
ing with  its  different  grained  strata.  The  im- 
ported celadon  plates  with  garden  tools  for 
decorations  were  designed  by  Martin  Free- 
man, junior,  of  Weil-Freeman.  Arden  Studio 
has  them  as  well  as  the  salad  bowl.  The  mod- 
ern linen  in  two  shades  of  green  was  designed 
by  Marguerita  Mergentime  for  Gimbel's.  It 
belongs  to  the  Gertrude  Stein  series  of  linens, 
and  this  particular  design  is  known  as  "instead 
of" — don't  ask  us  why.  The  cloth  just  below  it 
is  called  "have  to  have"  in  the  best  Steinese. 
The  salad  bowl  is  a  white  pottery  shell,  with 
relish  dish  to  match.  They  and  the  raffia  basket 
are  from  Madolin  Mapelsden.  The  wooden 
"salad  scissors"  are  from  Mitteldorfer  Straus. 
The  forks  and  short  blade  knives  have  white 
handles  made  of  "Pyremite"  by  Remington 
Arms;  from  Klauberg  Brothers.  At  lower 
right  is  a  luncheon  table  set  under  a  garden 
umbrella  with  a  red,  white  and  blue  striped 
table  cloth  which  Mosse  designed  for  W.  and 
J.  Sloane.  The  semi-circular  plates  and  other 
china,  from  Pitt  Petri;  tumblers,  Charles 
Hall.  Below:  the  latest  contributions  to  the 
Pitt  Petri  "short  cuts  to  service"  series.  The 
cream  white  pottery  boxes  can  be  used  for 
cold  slaw,  potato  salad  and  other  delicatessen. 
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INVITATION  TO  SLUMBER 


This  summer  the  guest  finds  his  bed 
room  gay  with  ultra  contemporary  polka- 
dots     and    sprigged    linen    monograms 


*  » <r»Vi 
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f1  or  that  French  touch  a  white  crepe  de 
Chine  blanket  cover  bordered  and  mono- 
grammed  in  flowered  handkerchief  linen. 
The  pillowcase  repeats  the  monogram.  From 
Leron.  The  Empire  antique  white  bed  with 
black  trim,   from  the   Hale   Bedding  Stores 


'/his  year's  crop  of  new  summer  blankets 
has  something  to  offer  in  the  way  of  in- 
teresting weaves.  For  instance  that  crocheted 
effect  of  the  new  Chatham  blanket  and  the 
"honeycombed"  weave  of  Kenwood's  sturdy 
checked  chaise  throw.  In  between  the  two 
you  can  see  a  corner  of  the  North  Star  clas- 
sic summer  blanket  with  wide  satin  border. 
All  three  are  from  the  McGibbon  Company 


There's  the  "left  wing"  of  the 
bedding  question — navy  blue 
polkadot  sheets.  The  guest  room 
asks  for  something  in  the  day- 
after-tomorrow  class,  particular- 
ly if  you  have  the  new  modern 
Simmons  bed.  From  Hale  Bed- 
ding Stores.  Sheets,  from  Le- 
ron. Blanket  cover,  McGibbon 


CVj  nd  here  the  guest  room  veers 
over  to  the  "right."  For 
the  country  house  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner,  nothing  could  be 
more  practical  than  these  new 
chenille-worked  bedspreads  in 
the  new  color  combination  of  the 
season.  The  one  here  is  of  peach 
and  two  shades  of  gray.  McGib- 
bon.  The  bed   is  from   Charak 
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URT   SCHELLING 


Modern  Gate  Posts 


THE  modern  gate  post  is 
something  new  in  the  world. 
It  has  the  air  of  simple  hospitality 
and  great  style. 

These  gate  posts  were  the  re- 
sults of  a  competition  held  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design 
for  young  students  in  the  sculp- 
ture department.  Mrs.  Paul 
Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Green- 
wich  House  Workshops  commit- 


tee,  generously   gave   the   prizes. 

Xo  stipulation  was  made  that 
the  designs  be  modern,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  they  are ! 

There  were  two  competitions. 
One — a  gate  post  for  an  estate  for 
which  the  horses  received  first 
prize  and  the  swans  second,  and 
two — a  small  gate  post  for  a  small 
house.  The  owls  were  awarded 
first  prize,  the  roosters  second. 

The  young  apprentices  at 
Greenwich  House  have  repro- 
duced the  winning  models  in  vari- 
ous woods  which  have  been  weath- 


erproofed.  This  fine  head  of  a 
horse  is  made  of  birch  wood;  the 
owl  is  of  oak — long  aged  in  the 
cellar  of  the  shop.  Models  can  be 
made  in  any  wood — teak,  for  in- 
stance— and  purchased  from  the 
workshops  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
(The  pair  of  horses  is  $150;  the 
owls,  which  are  only  half  as  high, 
are  $50  a  pair.) 

Greenwich  House  Workshops 
aim  to  create  American  craftsmen, 
and  they  train  their  boys  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship. There  are  fifty  active 
workers  in  the  school.  Cabinet 
making,  wood  carving,  bronze 
casting,  and  stone  cutting  are  the 
crafts  which  are  learned.  Students 
work  under  the  supervision  of 
a  master,  and  learn  shop  drawing 
and  modeling.  If  we  wish  to 
encourage  the  crafts  in  this  coun- 
try and  young  talent — a  visit 
to  16  Jones  street  helps.  Other 
hand-made  pieces  in  stone  and 
bronze  can  be  got  there  as  well. 


HAMPTON  SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


Enjoy  the  Luxury  01  keeping  COOL— at  the  St.  Regis 


Wide  open  spaces  on  all  sides  of 
the  20-story  St.  Regis  insure  a 
constant  circulation  of  cool  and 
refreshing  air  through  hotel 
rooms  and  corridors.  All  rooms 
are  outside  rooms,  with  the  ex- 
ceptional ventilation -advantages 
that   come   from    spaciousness, 


10-ft.  ceilings  and  extra-thick  walls 
that  repel  heat.  You  are  sure  to 
be  supremely  comfortable  in  your 
room  at  the  St.  Regis,  Whisk  up 
to  the  cool  Roof  Garden  for  Lunch- 
eon, Dinner,  Supper  and  Danc- 
ing. Close  to  Radio  City,  Central 
Park,  smart   shops   and    theatres. 


Double  room  and  bath  —  Seven  Dollars. ..$3. SO  per  person. 
Sirring  room,  double  room  and  bath  from  Ten  Dollars... 
$5.00     per    person.    Single     room    and     bath     from     $4.00. 

EAST  FIFTy=FIFTH  STREET  at  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  yORK 
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UNDER  COVER 

or  in  praise  of  shady  places 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   ARTS 


WE  are  tired  of  hymns  to  the  sun.  Somebody 
ought  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  shade.  Noel 
Coward  almost  did  once  when  he  wrote  his  famous 
Mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  piece,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  shade  has  been  quite  neglected  in  song  and  story. 
It  hasn't  been  neglected  in  fact,  though.  Come  mid- 
summer and  high  noon  and  we  are  constantly  maneu- 
vering ourselves  under  beach  umbrellas,  cartwheel 
hats  and  the  shadow  of  the  Empire  State  building. 
Or  else  under  garden  marquees  such  as  this  one. 

The  nice  part  about  the  garden  canopy  is  that  you 
can  practically  live  under  its  top.  It  wheels  around  to 


any  part  of  the  lawn — over  the  outdoor  dining  table 
or  some  grassy  spot  where  the  view  is  excellent  and 
the  breeze  good  for  placing  the  lounge  and  the  rattan 
chaise.  If  you  haven't  a  lawn,  but  possess  a  rather 
ample  roof,  the  canopy  will  stand  between  you  and  the 
glare.  Adjustable  metal  arms  make  it  possible  to  tip 
the  striped  awning  this  way  and  that  as  the  sun  moves 
up  and  down  the  sky  so  you  are  in  the  shade  for  hours 
at  a  time.  The  idea  was  tried  out  in  Florida  last  win- 
ter, and  was  so  successful  in  the  sun's  own  domain, 
that  it  is  being  introduced  by  the  Westport  Antique 
Shop  to  northerly  parts  this  summer. 
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If  You  IVere 

In  New  York 


AT  this  time  of  year  New  York 
l\  takes  to  the  streets.  The 
country  comes  into  the  city;  the 
city  goes  into  the  country,  and 
sometimes  the  two  get  a  trifle 
mixed. 

For  instance,  in  this  matter  of 
city  house  gardens.  Recently  for 
the  benefit  of  a  New  York  charity 
many  of  us  paid  our  admission 
fees  and  trotted,  on  one  hot  after- 
noon, from  the  penthouse  terrace 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Kerrigan  on 
East  87th  street  to  the  former 
backyard  garden  of  Mrs.  Lucius 
Hart  Beers,  East  62nd  street,  cov- 
ering several  gardens  in  between. 

On  one  side  of  one  skyline 
garden  there  was  an  orchard.  On 
another  side,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  little  Mexican  jugs  sit- 
ting about  it  for  all  the  world  like 
a  tuck-away  on  a  California  hill- 
side. In  a  downstairs  garden  there 
were  trees  as  big  and  luxurious  as 
those  on  a  Massachusetts  village 
green.  There  were  wilted  little 
pansies  and  drooping  rhododen- 
dron, wilting  and  drooping  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  on  anyone's 
Aunt's  place  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  gardens  were 
silent,  completely  brick  and  blos- 
somless.  In  another  the  challenge 
of  the  city  was  plainly  dramatized 
by  an  ivy  trying  its  best  to  mount 
an  eight  story  apartment  side. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  at  work  on  city  gardens. 
One  —  the  sentimentalists  —  who 
think  it  "too  nice  for  anything"  to 
have  a  little  sweet  verbena  amid 
all  this  sin  and  smoke;  the  other 
— the  fundamentalists — who  hold 
out  for  suitability.  They  demand 
that  the  aspect  be  as  orderly  as 
the  bathroom  tiles  and  declare 
that  only  greens — fresh,  jaunty, 
and  polished — can  hold  their  own 
against  the  concrete  influence. 

The  Park  Lane,  which  has  re- 
cently started  its  dining  out,  be- 
longs to  the  former.  It  boasts  a 
real  Dutch  Mill  and  a  mass  of 
snapdragon,  mignonette,  delphin- 
ium and  sweet  alyssum.  Its  spe- 
cial drink  is  the  Sweet  William,  a 
mixture  of  applejack,  gin,  lime 
and  grenadine  with  crushed  mint. 
Come  and  be  rustic,  says  the  Park 
Lane.  Then  canapes  are  served; 
melon  scoops  in  ice,  hot  cheese 
souffle  balls,  little  cones  with  rolls 
of  cream  cheese,  and  if  ennui  over- 
takes you,  powdered  sugar  for 
your  iced  berries  from  a  silver 
container  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
It   is   about    as   rustic    as   Paris. 

Rockefeller  Center,  on  the  other 


hand,  belongs  to  the  fundamental- 
ists. Its  sunken  garden  which 
bloomed  overnight  under  the  nose 
of  the  great  god  Prometheus 
(once  gold  and  now  bronze),  by 
the  grace  of  the  City  Gardens 
Club,  Isabella  Pendleton,  and  F. 
Luis  Mora,  and  which  lived  a 
short  glorious  week  of  geometric 
splendor,  made  not  even  one  small 
pass  at  a  rustic  effect.  As  some- 
one remarked,  the  idea  was  to 
make  real  flowers  look  artificial! 
Tiny  green  boxwood,  varying 
hardly  an  inch  in  size,  and  look- 
ing like  a  Roxy  ballet,  surrounded 
such  flowers  as  false  camomile, 
candytuft,  sandwort,  ageratum 
and  marigolds — firmly  laid  out  in 
blues,  pinks,  whites  and  yellows. 

The  Sunday  crowds  buzzed 
about  like  bees  around  a  honey 
bun.  It  had  an  exciting  look  with 
the  fountains  splashing  water  all 
the  way  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the 
foot  of  Prometheus. 

But  this  is  not  all  to  bring  us 
gnomes  out  of  our  holes.  The  side- 
walk cafe  is  an  epidemic.  Timid 
little  tables  in  front  of  chemist 
shops,  big  gay  umbrellas  in  front 
of  Longchamps,  usually  with  box- 
wood to  define  the  pedestrian  from 
the  sippers,  and  a  brand  new 
Cafe  de  la  Paix  in  front  of  Cen- 
tral Park  on  the  Sixth  avenue  cor- 
ner of  the  Hotel  St.  Moritz,  have 
emerged.  The  latter  proudly  an- 
nounces vijis,  liqueurs,  aperitifs. 
The  menu  is  predominately  vins, 
liqueurs,  and  cocktails,  but  if  you 
whisper  that  you  are  thirsty  for 
a  good  European  vermouth  cassis 
or  an  Americano  or  an  absinthe 
frappe — the  bartender,  who  hies 
from  the  same  places,  will  heed. 
Zareh  Sourian,  an  architect,  did 
the  room  in  gold  and  henna  with 
a  crystal  fountain,  some  very 
pleasant  indirect  lighting,  and  an 
open  side  with  tables  spilling  out. 

Still  more  goes  on  under  the 
New  York  sun,  even  excluding 
the  cherry  carts  and  the  bouton- 
niere  venders.  Washington  Square 
was  lined  on  a  recent  Sunday 
with  the  art  wares  of  the  village 
artists.  There  you  could  have  your 
portrait  made  a  la  Montmartre, 
"as  you  are"  for  fifty  cents,  or 
"as  you  would  like  to  be"  for  five 
dollars.  If  you  had  a  piece  of  the 
hide  of  dear  little  Fido,  one  of  the 
exhibitors  made  it  into  a  silhouette 
cut  and  framed  like  the  ones  of 
great-grandfather  Foster.  There 
were  snow  scenes  and  bowls  of 
pink  roses — ah  me ! 

Architecture,     too,     come     the 


— via  the  mild  Southern  Route 
to  Qibr altar  —  with  direct  con' 
nections  for   principal   ports 


THE  fastest  service  ever  operated  between 
New  York  and  South  Africa!  First  a  brilliant 
trans-atlantic  crossing  on  the  famous  leaders  of 
the  Italian  Line  fleet — "Rex"  or  "Conte  di  Savoia". 
At  Gibraltar,  transfer  to  luxurious  express  liners 
"Duilio"  or  "Giulio  Cesare",  with  ultra-modern 
facilities — swimming  pools,  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, etc.  Regular  sailings  to  Dakar,  Capetown, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. 

For  further  information  and 

reservations 

apply  your  travel  agent  or 

ITALIAN       LINE 

1  State  Street,  New  York  City 


94  GATEWAY  to 

HEALTH 

HOSPITQLITY 

and  RECREATION 


Basking  in  the  sunshine  upon 
the  open  decks  of  Hotel  Dennis 
is  ideal  .  .  .  exclusive,  yet 
informal  atmosphere  .  .  .  spa- 
cious lounges  with  unob- 
structed view  of  board-walk 
and  sea. 
American  and  European  Plans 


Mel9)ennii 
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ATLANTIC  CITY 

pMhixkrtk      On  the  Boardwalk 
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The  Choice  of 
Connoisseurs 


.  .  .  .  il  was  discovered,  many  years  ago,  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  producers  <>l 
ROI  M>  CIIADRON,  that  in  a  certain  dis- 
n  id  of  AVIZE,  the  grapes  gave  wines  of 
distinctive  delicacy  and  bouquet,  in  VER- 
ZENAY,  the  grapes  gave  vinosity  and  fresh- 
ness and  those  from  AMBONNAY, 
a  delightful  fragrance. 

Wines  with  these  special  qualifica- 
I ions  were  blended  with  the  grealcsi 
care  by  our  experts  which  accounts 
for  those  delightful  qualities  found 
only  in  ROYAL  CrIADRON. 


Vintage  1923  Extra  Sec 

Vintage  1926  Extra  Sec 

Special  English  Cuvee 


&0Y,\|   (  HADRON 

CHAMPAGNE 


Roval  Chadbon  Champagne  Corp. 

Suite  816,551  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-7858 

Royal  Ciiadron  Co. 
105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


This  advertisement  Is  not  intended  to  nlTer  alcoholic 

beverages  for  sale  or  deliver;  in  any  state  or  c 

mini  I  (y   where   the  side  or  use   thereof   Is    unlawful. 


strong   heady   winds   of   summer, 
is  beginning  to  bloom. 

On  48th  street  between  Third 
and  Second  avenues,  vacuum  glass 
brick  is  defying  the  brownstone 
fronts.  The  face  of  the  new  house 
and  office  of  Mr.  Lescaze,  the 
modern  architect,  is  as  different 
from  its  neighborhood  playmates 
as  the  new  streamline  enging,  is 
from  its  predecessor.  It  looks 
stark,  firm  and  a  little  saucy. 

"But,"  says-  Mr.  Lescaze,  "it 
makes  sense — as  does  all  modern 
architecture." 

Lescaze  didn't  like  the  view  and 
he  wanted  a  maximum  of  light — ■. 
so  lie  put  in  two  floors  of  glass 
vacuum  brick  which  admits  light 
but  not  view  and  which  has  the 
insulating  quality  of  four  feet- of 
brick.  This  modern  sunlight- 
smoke-screen  is  made  by  the 
Structural  Glass  Corporation  and 
is  further  evidence  that  the  new 
materials  are  rapidly  changing  the 
look  of  things. 

A  more  serious  reviewer  of  the 
happenings  in  decor  in  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  would 
have  started  this  column  with  the 
show  of  the  Architectural  League 
which  was  held  at  215  West  57th 
street  until  June  second.  If  you 
are  one  that  cherishes  the  thought 
that  modern  architecture  is  well  on 
its  way,  this  mass  of  photographs 
would  have  persuaded  otherwise. 

The  catalogue  was  modern 
(price  $1.50)  and  some  of  the 
sculpture.  Also,  the  exhibits  of  the 
industrial  designers  and  Mr.  Kan- 
tack,  the  iron  and  lighting  genius. 
There  were  four  models  of  houses 
by  Percival  Goodman  and  Rich- 
ard Carver  Wood  that  were  mod- 
ern— none  of  which  is  built.  One 
of  the  silver  awards  went  to 
Morris  and  O'Connor  who  did  the 
Avery  Memorial  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  Director's  Room 
was  modern.  There  were  a  few 
modern  office  buildings  and  apart- 
ments. The  houses,  however,  were 
madeof  fine  traditional  stuff.  It  was 
Like  wandering  the  marble  halls. 

Only  the  week  previous  there 
had  been  a  modern  milestone  in 
the  first  modern  architectural  ex- 
hibit at  Cooper  Union.  "Not  a 
complete  exhibit,"  they  explained, 
but  it  included  photographs  of 
work  done  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
an  exhibit  from  Howe  and  Les- 
caze, some  commercial  buildings, 
Medical  Center,  photographs  and 
drawings  from  Jan  Ruhtenberg, 
who  lias  conic  recently  from 
Sweden,  and  the  bar  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  by  Milliken  and  Bevin. 
They  have  had  two  modern  ex- 
hibits out  of  four  given  this  sea 
son    for  the    students   and   public. 

Even  the  architects'  tea  set:  the 

set  of  Lenox  china  which  was 
manufactured  for  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Architects'  Emer- 


gency Committee,  and  which  is 
very  handsome  even  if  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  five  foot  shelf 
and  a  sight-seeing  tour,  has  been 
having  its  innings.  Decorators  set 
tables  with  it  at  the  Empire  Gal- 
leries on  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

•  •     • 

Is  the  "modern"  something 
which  has  been  produced  within 
a  reasonable  time — or  is  it  some- 
thing original  in  this  era? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Public  Library  which  cele- 
brated its  twenty-third  birthday 
in  May.  It's  a  mere  baby,  yet  there 
it  stands  looking  older  than  the 
Parthenon.  It  took  twelve  years  to 
build  and  the  Empire  State  sprang 
up  in  one.  There  are  at  least  two 
thousand  years  between  the  two, 
but  only  twenty-one  actual  years. 

Recently  W.  and  J.  Sloane  fin- 
ished "The  Contemporary  Apart- 
ment in  New  York  City."  They 
explain  it  as  "an  achievement  in 
the  new  modern  decorative  forms 
utilizing  many  of  the  best  motifs, 
furniture  and  traditions  that  are 
our  heritage  from  the  past."  Is, 
then,  our  modern  synonymous  for 
melting-pot? 

•  •     • 

There  are  two  permanent  ex- 
hibitions in  New  York  which 
should  not  be  missed.  One  is  on 
the  48th  floor  of  the  Chase  Tower 
at  10  East  40th  street  where  the 
Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Com- 
pany has  its  entire  new  line  of 
lighting  fixtures — born  as  recent- 
ly as  May  15th.  These  displays  of 
Early  English,  and  Early  Ameri- 
can, Empire,  Federal  and  Classic 
Modern  fixtures  are  designed  and 
arranged  in  their  proper  settings 
by  Lurelle  Guild  and  represent 
enormous  strides  ahead  in  light- 
ing fixtures.  (Note  the  "universe" 
motif  and  the  way  the  modern  fix- 
tures treat  light  rays.) 

The  second  exhibit  which  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decorative 
acquisitive  instinct,  but  which  is  a 
liberal  education  in  modern  de- 
sign is  the  Socony  exhibit  at 
Rockefeller  Center.  There  is  no 
good  describing  it.  We  shall  shift 
the  responsibility  by  saying  that 
Philip  Johnson  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  said  it  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  contempora  in 
New  York,  and  rumor  has  it  that 
children  of  all  ages  from  seventy 
down  consider  the  flipping  of  oil 
bulbs,  the  lighting  of  maps  (the 
Balkan  states  arc  all  chic  little 
plaids),  the  rising  and  falling 
thermometers  which  indicate  a 
crisis  in  the  motor  if  not  filled 
with  Socony,  a  very  amusing  spree. 
It's  propaganda — a  thing  Rocke- 
feller Center  disapproves  heartily 
m  art.  \ret,  here  is  machine  art,  if 
ever  I  saw  it.  If  buying  Socony 
keeps  this  art  alive,  I,  for  one, 
shall  buy  it.  S.  T. 
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NAUTICAL 
NOTES 

for 
Seagoing  Folks 

With  Sail  Hypo  William  flash- 
ing at  us  from  the  Linit  ad,  and 
nautical  emblems  leaping  at  us 
from  even-  newspaper  for  three 
solid  weeks,  we  decided  to  give  in 
irresistible  impulse  to  start 
a  little  nautical  department  of  our 
own.  Hang  your  hat  on  our  prize 
find — the  new  blue  and  white 
anchor  hat  rack  on  the  left  and 
see  what  we've  gathered  together 
in  the  way  of  marine  accessories. 
Blanche  Storrs.  518  Madison  ave- 
nue, price  S10. 

A.  clam  dish  with  holes  for  each 
clam  to  nest  in.  and  a  roomy  com- 
partment underneath  for  cracked 
ice,  is  made  of  hammered  alumi- 
num. 55  each,  Carol  Stupell,  443 
Madison  avenue.  The  evil  looking 
accompanying  fish  is  for  paprika. 
It  could  be  used  for  salt,  sugar  or 
even  talcum  powder.  Rena  Rosen- 
thal, 485  Madison  avenue. 

1  his  white  lamp  has  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  seagoing 
insignia.  A  steering  wheel  forms 
the  base;  a  tiny  blue  anchor,  the 
finial;  and  stars  dot  the  parch- 
ment shade.  Hammacher  Schlem- 
mer,  145  East  57th  street.  S19.85. 
Four  blue  pottery  ashtrays  deco- 
rated with  sea  horses  and  frigates 
and  a  cigarette  box  to  match  are 
S4.50  the  set.  Alice  Marks,  19 
East  52nd  street. 

Sail  boat  bookends  of  chromium 
on  heavy  black  bases  are  a  fitting 
present  for  an  aquatically  inclined 
weekend  host.  They  are  S30  a  pair 
and  come  from  Ovington"s.  Fifth 
avenue  and  39th  street.  The 
matching  ashtray  is  56. 

0_;t-iron  potter}-  cooking  utensils 
with  a  fire  enamel  finish  that  won't 
chip  or  crack  are  ideal  for  yacht 
usage.  Besides  being  practical  they 
are  handsome.  Bright  orange  out- 
side and  white  inside.  The  oval 
dish  is  S2.45,  the  covered 
serole,  S3. 10.  Bazar  Fran: 
666*  Sixth  avenue. 

H  i-Li  is  a  new  game  for  the 
beach,  sponsored  by  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch.  The  baskets  are  wick- 
er, the  ball  of  rubber,  so  that  it 
will  not  sink  if  a  random  shot 
sends  it  seaward.  Then  for  the  in- 
veterate crapshooter  there  are 
sponge  rubber  dice,  4  ir. 
square.  Hi-Li  is  55.  the  dice  SI. 
Madison    avenue   at   45:h    s 
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Sun  — Pruf   Cream 


tOMON 


A  new  preparation  that  has  the  scientific  world 
agog.  It  absolutely  prevents  sunburn  and  is  in- 
di-pensable  to  those  who  wish  to  lead  an  active 
outdoor  life  and  still  save  their  -kin. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  tan,  use  it  generouslv.  If 
you  want  to  tan  graduallv  without  bli-terin^. 
use  it  lightlv.  Tube... $1.25. 

OH    SALT,     AT    IMPORT  Ay  J    STORES 

ELIZABETH    ARDEX 

691   FIFTH  AVENUE   ■   NEW  YORK  CITY 

PARIS  BERLIN  ROME 

Elizas-  Axdea  S.A.        Elizabeth  Arden  Gjn.b.H.        EEzabetfa  Arden  S.AJL 
TORONTO:  Elizabeth  Arden  of  Gaaada   1- : 


DISTINGUISHED 

— ES"     NAME,     LOCATION.     SERVICE 

The  Delmonico  carries  on  the  famed  tradi- 
tion of  its  past  .  .  .  meeting  every  demand 
of  a  most  discriminating  clientele. 


ROOF  RESTAURANT  a_nd  BAR 

32nd  Floor 
Overlooking  all  New  York 

LUNCHEON— COCKTAIL  HOUR— DINNER 

• 

SINGLE  ROOM-  from  84.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS  from  $6.00 

SUITES  from  88.00 

Attractive  rate;  for  long  or  short 
lease-.  Suites  of  1.  2  and  i  room-  with 
pantries    and    refrigeration    available. 

HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

Park  Ave.  at  59th  -t..  New  York 
I  nder  Reliance  Direction 


Shall  you  spend  your 

VACATION 

in  NEW  ENGLAND? 

We  call  your  attention  to  several  of  New 
England's  outstanding  hotels,  in  each  of 
which  you  are  assured  of  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere, excellent  food,  and  above  all,  a  good 
rest  at  night.  The  reason?  Wells  Bedding! 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HOTEL   BELMONT, 

West    Harwich-by-the-Sea 

COLONIAL  INN,  Edgartown 

NEW  OCEAN  HOUSE,  Swampscott 

• 

MAINE 

BETHEL  INN,  Bethel 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER  INN,  Exeter 
WENTWORTH    HALL,   Jackson 

/\     WELLS  8C  CO.,  INC. 

j/j        J  Manufacturers 

F  JL~*C&       77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
N.   Y.   Office,  383   Madison  Ave. 


Wine  &  Liquor 

Steel  Storage 

CABINETS 

ALL    SIZES   AND    FINISHES 


Also 

Steel  Honeycombs 
for  Wooden  Closets 

Manufactured  by 

Universal    Fixture 

CORPORATION 

137  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York         Tel.  CH.  3.3000 


A    beautiful   old   Earl*    En 
Mantel    with    exquisite   carving 

Just  one  of  the  ^hundreds  of 
beautiful  mantels/on  display  in 
our   showrooms! 

Rare  Antique/ M.iihk-  Mantels. 
Also  reproductions.  OKI  Pine 
Wood  Mantels,  Doorways, 
Bronze  and  \\f>n  Guile  entrance 
doors,  etc. 

We    invite    irice   comparison. 

|)c  €>lbc  Jtlantcl  g>fjoppc 

(J.   \f  ■   Johnson  Co.) 

251    Bui    *irfl  St.         New  York  (  icv 

Tel.    l/ExinKton    2-57<>l 

formerly  fat    1 4th   Si.  6V    9lh   Ave. 


GIFTS     FOR    THE 
JUNE       BRIDE 


Fine    French    Knives,    Forks    and 
Spoons    are   again   in   demand. 

Leaf    green,     lapis    blue    and    amber 
handles.  $12  dozen. 


<Jn&JLbuteAytWeJ<)iMjrvAea& 


21   East  55th  Street  New  York  City 


Pewter  Ash  Trays 

Modeled   from   Natural   Leaf 

"Silver  White  Finish" 
Ivy  Pear         Maple 

Three  sizes — Prices  from 

$1.00  to  $3.50 

May  be  seen  at 

Alfred  Dunhill,  N.  Y. 

Photographs   on  request 

R.  W.   EMERTON 

R.  D.  No.  1  York,  Pa. 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES  AND 
KNITTING  BAGS 


Especially  distinctive,  individually 
handmade  of  fine  materials,  per- 
sonally selected,  guaranteeing  you 
a  quality  not  possible  to  find  else- 
*  here.  Samples  of  materials  and 
linings  sent  on  request. 

S*i  wlon    'I'm  i    Ci  mpany, 
Newton  Centre,  Kit 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

.1   I-; 
27  Allen   Road,  Winchester,   Mass. 


A  white  linen  cloth  with  bright 
bands  of  red  and  blue  is  embroi- 
dered with  bell  buoys,  lighthouses 
and  steering  wheels.  Banded  in 
red,  it  gives  a  very  gala  effect.  54 
inches  by  72,  with  eight  napkins. 
It  is  $32,  from  Mosse,  750  Fifth 
avenue. 

r  or  after-dinner  coffee,  or  for  af- 
ternoon tea,  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  presents  this  enchanting 
and  compact  little  set.  The  curving 
spout  of  the  pot  and  cream  pitcher 
suggests  the  prow  of  a  boat,  and 
all  three  pieces  fit  neatly  into  deep 
grooves  on  the  tray.  Bright  yellow 
pottery.  $7.50. 

F  or  the  dinner  with  a  nautical 
turn  of  mind,  this  ebony  boat  with 
magnificent  expanse  of  chromium 
sail  would  be  an  excellent  table 
decoration.  The  amazing  fish,  of 
the  same  material,  also  comes  from 
Rena  Rosenthal,  485  Madison 
avenue.  The  boat,  $18;  the  big 
fish,  $12;  the  little  fish,  $3.75. 

Jror  lunch  on  board  your  boat,  or 
by  the  side  of  the  swimming  pool, 
we  suggest  this  light  handkerchief 
cloth  from  Olivette  Falls,  571 
Madison  avenue.  Decorated  with 
a  sky  line  and  dipping  gulls.  The 
lower  section  is  a  submarine  view. 
With  six  napkins  the  set  is  $7.50. 
Green  on  a  white  ground. 

Conventionalized  flat  anchors  cut 
out  of  iron  form  the  legs  of  this 
glass  topped  coffee  table,  $10. 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  Madison 
avenue  at  45th  street.  The  life 
preserver  ashtray  is  a  good  sized 
one,  and  its  color  scheme  is  blue, 
white  and  yellow  in  the  best  nau- 
tical manner.  $1.75,  Weil-Free- 
man, 225  Fifth  avenue. 

A.  drink  tray  for  the  boat  comes 
with  blue  anchor  and  rope,  han- 
dles for  a  firm  hold  on  even  a 
heavy  swell.  Olivette  Falls,  $3.50. 
The  glasses  are  also  decorated 
with  anchors  and  ropes  in  red  or 
blue,  from  Weil-Freeman,  225 
Fifth  avenue.  The  highball  and 
old  fashioned  sizes  are  $9.75,  the 
cocktail  glasses  are  $9,  the  ash- 
trays (which  would  make  nice 
roasters)  are  $.60  each. 
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Jor  the 
LONG   HAUL 


A  GOLF  bag  that,  like  the  cheese 
in  the  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  stands 
alone.  It  also  boasts  three  separate 
compartments  for  the  clubs,  a  ball 
pocket,  and  a  large  space  in  which 
to  carry  sweaters,  shoes,  raincoat 
and  the  like.  In  cloth  with  leather 
trim  it  is  $15,  from  Davega,  111 
East  42nd  street.  (The  hood  and 
clothes  pocket  have  zipper  fasten- 
ings.) Made  by  the  Atlantic  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


1  \YO  perky  chromium  radiator 
caps  designed  by  Karl  Hagenauer 
come  from  Pitt  Petri  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria lobby.  The  flat-eared 
elephant  is  $9,  the  Scotty  is  $10. 


ON  long  motor  trips  nothing  is 
more  restful  than  taking  five  min- 
utes or  so  to  "do"  your  face  at 
lunch  time — in  fact  to  us  it  is 
more  refreshing  than  lunch  itself. 
Elizabeth  Arden  has  brought  out 
a  minute  case  containing  three 
jars  of  cream,  skin  tonic,  muscle 
oil,  powder,  tissue  and  tooth  paste. 
A  large  mirror  in  the  top  makes 
matters  even  simpler.  For  $9.50. 


We  looked  hard  for  a  wash  kit 
for  men  that  didn't  take  up  much 
room,  and  finally  selected  this  ex- 
traordinarily compact  one  from 
Brooks  Brothers,  Madison  avenue 
at  44th  street.  Leather  outside, 
with  waterproof  pockets  within,  it 
contains  a  comb,  soap,  a  sponge,  a 
tooth  brush  and  tooth  paste  and  a 
small  hand  towel,  all  for  $9.50. 


HAVING  hot  soup  or  coffee  and 
ice  water  in  the  car  saves  lots  of 
time.  This  double  thermos  case 
from  Brooks  Brothers,  44th  street 
at  Madison  avenue,  has  beetleware 
cup  tops  that  screw  tightly  onto 
the  bottles  and  that  are  much 
easier  to  drink  out  of  than  the 
usual  metal  caps.  The  case  alone 
is  $7.50,  the  thermoses  $2.50  each 
.  .   .  the  complete  set  costs  $12. 


.-&>» 


The  Copley-Plaza  just  naturally  fits  into  the  Design  tor  Smart 
Living   here  in   New   England. 

There  are  no  specific  reasons,  but  come  to  the  Copley-Plaza 
any  afternoon  for  tea  or  cocktails,  any  week-end,  any  time  you 
are  in  Boston,  and  in  faultless  atmosphere  and  environment,  you'll 
find  the  answer  a   composite  sense  of  Tightness  and  good  taste. 

There  is  none  of  the  yammer  and  confusion  and  studied  cor- 
diality of  hotels  that  are  merely  "big".  You  really  live  at  the 
Copley-Plaza — live  in  the  gracious  manner  to  which  you  are 
accustomed. 

THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

BOSTON 
Arthur    L.    Race,    Managing    Director 


Exclusive 


Fabrics 


Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    tbrK 


My  Own 
Secret  •  •  • 


SEVERAL  summers  ago,  dur- 
ing a  terrifically  hot  spell.  I 
was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what 
to  serve  as  a  pick-up  for  jaded  ap- 
petites. My  family  had  grown 
tired  of  plain  tomato  juice;  fruit 
juice  was  a  bore.  But  they  hadn't 
grown  tired  of  tomatoes  and  celery. 

That  gave  me  an  idea  :  why  not 
combine  the  two  with  fruit  juices 
into  some  sort  of  a  drink  that 
would  be  pleasant  and  exhilarat- 
ing, and  yet  thick  enough  to  be 
nourishing? 

First   I   tried   one   combination 


and  then  another.  Rut  it  still 
needed  some  certain  something. 
My  grandmother  recommended 
some  of  her  old  herbs — and  that 
was  the  answer. 

When  I  had  gotten  it  to  please 
me,  I  served  it  ice  cold.  The  fam- 
ily and  all  of  my  friends  went 
crazy  about  it. 

Everyone  who  has  tried  this  de- 
licious beverage  says  'That's  what 
a  tomato  cocktail  is  all  about", — 
and  asks  for  more. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  give  your- 
self and  friends  a  treat,  too  ? 

I  am  putting  it  up  in  attractive 
17  oz.  bottles,  six  in  a  box.  The 
price  for  the  box  is  $2,  and  I  send 
it  out  by  mail  collect. 

My  TOMATO  /'EST  has  no 
preservative  in  it.  It  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  if  no  one  raids  the 
icebox, 


Just  mail  your  order  direct  to 
PATRICIA  HANRAHAN  •  5021  Iselin  Ave.,  Fieldston,  X.  V 


NOftMAN    TANNER 
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The  Joy 

of 

Creating  a 

Beautiful  Home 


The  joy  of  having  a  home  of  superlative  beauty  and  charm  is 
increased  many  fold  when  that  beauty  and  charm  are  your  own 
creation,  born  of  your  own  tastes  and  talents  and  truly  ex- 
pressing your  own  personality. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  taste,  though  impeccable,  and  talent,  how- 
ever great,  are  not  sufficient.  Knowledge  is  equally  essential. 
There  are  rules  and  principles  of  decoration,  there  are  laws  of 
design  and  of  color  and  color  harmonies,  and  there  are  essen- 
tial   facts    about   furniture    and    fabrics    and    floor    and   wall 


PHOTOGRAPH    BY   COURTESY   OF   WILLIAM   QUIGLEY.   CHICAGO. 


coverings  and  lighting  fixtures,  and  about  Period  styles — - 
all  of  which  must  be  understood  before  your  taste  and 
talent  can  fully  and  freely  express  themselves.  Without  this 
knowledge  there  is  only  the  trial  and  error  method  to  follow, 
and  that  method  is  always  costly  and  almost  always  disappoint- 
ing. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  is  not  difficult.  It  can  be  done,  easily 
and  within  a  few  months,  by  giving  just  a  few  minutes  of  your 
spare  time  each  day,  through  the 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 

A  few  years  ago  outstanding  authorities  prepared  a  course  in  Period  Interior  Decoration  that  contains  all  es- 
sential information  and  omits  all  useless  information.  It  is  divided  into  24  lessons.  Recently  6  additional  les- 
sons have  been  prepared  on  Modern  Decoration.  These  30  lessons  lead  you  step  by  step,  by  easy  and  simplified 
stages,  through  the  entire  subject  of  Interior  Decoration.  When  you  have  completed  the  course  you  will  possess  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject. 


The  value  of  the  course  to  you  will  be  greater  than  in  all  probability 
you  -will  now  believe  possible.  For  these  reasons: 

1  It  will  almost  certainly  reveal  to  you  greater  creative  abil- 
ity than  you  at  this  moment  have  any  idea  that  you  possess. 

2  It  will  add  so  much  to  your  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  innumerable  forms  of  beauty  with  which  you 

come  into  daily  contact  that  it   will  literally  enrich  your  life. 

3  It  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  well  as  enor- 
mously increase   your  pleasure,  in   all  the   furnishing  and 

decorating  you  do  in  your  own   homes  throughout  your  life. 

/[,    It  will  equip  you  to  practice  decorating,  or  to  manage  a 
quality  antique  and  gift  shop,  and  will  open  other  doors  to 
profit,  if  you  should  ever  desire  to  have  an  independent  career 
'iml    income    of   your    own. 

I  lie  course  c«jn-ists  of  t lie  30  lessons  mentioned,  plus  careful,  conscien- 


\nis  x  Decorawok 

Some  Study 

Couhse  iv  I  Minion  Decoration 

578  Madisffl    We., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  ^«*L«J 

Send  me  your  new    free 
ing  your  course. 

brochure  describ- 

' 

Same              

Iddress            

iJU--' 

A  1).    JUl) 

tious  and  painstaking  individual  instruction  by  correspondence  in  what- 
ever degree  the  student  requires.  Each  of  the  lessons  is  in  the  form  of 
a  large,  finely  printed  and  lavishly  illustrated  booklet.  The  thirty  lessons 
together  constitute  the  finest  reference  library  on  the  subject  that  can 
be  had.  A,  binder  is  furnished  for  them.  Three  standard  text  books  are 
given  to  the  student,  covering  the  technical  details  of  cutting  and  mak- 
ing draperies,  mixing  paints  and  colors,  and  finishing  walls.  These  are 
not  for  study  but  are  for  use  if  and  whenever  needed.  Also,  each  student 
receives  samples  of  sixteen  important  fabrics  used  as  draperies  and 
upholsteries,  to  be  kept  for  reference. 

The  course  can  be  completed  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  moment  in  it,  and  there  is  no  "introductory" 
period.  Your  progress  begins  with  Page  1  of  Lesson  I,  and  is  continuous 
and  rapid.  You  can  be  making  practical  use  of  the  course  in  your  own 
home  within  a  month  after  you  begin  it. 

Our  files  contain  hundreds  of  letters  of  most  enthusiastic  praise  from 
present  and  past  students.  We  are  certain  that  you  would  feel  as  they  do. 


Let  us  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  course  and  its  surpris- 
ingly low  cost  and  easy  terms.  You  will 
incur  no  obligations. 


Mail   this    c 


today 
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Fall  Decorating 


WILL  BE  FEATURED    IN  THE  AUGUST 


ISSUE  OF  ARTS  and  DECORATION 


THIS  fall  you  are  going  to  give 
vent  to  your  accumulated  desire 
to  try  out  some  of  the  new  decorative 
theories.  You  will  want  to  know  what  the 
best  designers  and  the  best  architects 
and  the  best  decorators  are  thinking 
about  this  intensely  personal  subject. 
So  we  are  making  our  August  issue  a 
Fall  Decorating  Number.  One  section 
of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
MODERNIZING   THE    HOUSE  — 


of  introducing  the  contemporary 
feeling  without  discarding  all  the  old 
values.  A  dozen  prominent  decorators 
will  give  their  points  of  view  on  making 
a  traditional  room  over  into  a  modern 


one. 


Providing  your  finances  recovered 
to  the  point  where  you  could  do  any- 
thing you  wanted  to  in  the  way  of 
redecorating  your  home,  what  would 
be  your  first  move? 


What  rooms  would  you  do  over  first? 

If  you  want  modern  furniture,  what  would  you  do  with  the  old  family  heir- 
looms? 

Would  your  husband  (wife)  agree  with  your  plans?  Or  would  you  have  to 
compromise? 

Would  those  compromises  be  throughout  the  house?  Or  would  you  prefer  to 
express  yourself  in  your  own  way  in  certain  rooms? 

Do  you  think  modern  decoration  is  adapted  for  use  only  in  certain  rooms? 
What  do  you  think  about  having  some  rooms  in  the  house  completely  mod- 
ern, and  others  completely  traditional? 
What  is  the  one  thing  you  absolutely  would  not  do? 

Would  you  plan  a  layout  in  which  there  were  a  few  large  spacious  rooms  or 
a  great  many  small  rooms? 

In  selecting  new  furniture,  would  you  look  for  the  square  corners  and  box- 
like construction,  or  streamlines? 

To  what  extent  would  you  use  in  a  decorative  way  modern  paintings?  Modern 
sculpture?  Murals? 


These,  and  other  controversial  questions  on 
decoration  are  going  to  make  dinner-table  con- 
versation this  winter.  They  will  be  answered  in 
our  August  issue  by  a  group  of  prominent  peo- 
ple. What  would  your  answers  be? 

BACKGROUNDS  establish  the  personality 
of  a  room.  You  can  take  furniture  of  almost  any 
style  or  period  and  set  it  off  by  modern  materials 
in  a  way  that  will  give  the  whole  room  an  air 
of  contemporary  assurance. 

So  we  are  including  in  this  Fall  Decorating 
Number  a  portfolio  of  backgrounds:  fall  style 
trends  in  fabrics  and  floor  and  wall  coverings; 


a  discussion  of  the  new  colors;  and  the  inter- 
esting part  that  light  and  shadow  and  color  dis- 
cord play  in  modern  decoration;  the  curtain 
wall — what  does  it  do  to  sound — to  the  general 
decorative  effect  of  a  room;  a  hymn  of  hate  on 
Taft  architecture. 

You  will  want  this  rich  seasonal  forecast  of 
new  styles  and  interests  in  decoration  to  guide 
you  in  your  own  fall  decorating  activities. 


35  CENTS  THE  COPY.  $3.00  THE  YEAR 


special 

Summer  Theatre 

JN  umber  for 
JULY 


More  Plays  and  Fewer  Sheep  This  Year 


T 

JL  HEATRrv  flourishes  all  the  year  around  now.  Summer  theatre 
will  have  more  stars  this  year  than  Broadway  has  ever  offered  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

Just  to  prove  it,  The  Stage  in  its  forthcoming  July  issue  prints  pictures  of 
dozens  of  them,  along  with  a  forecast  of  the  high  spots  of  the  season  just 
beginning. 

To  tell  you  where  to  find  them  and  when,  it  publishes  a  complete  list  of 
hot  weather  playhouses  and  their  schedules. 

To  show  you  how  to  get  there,  it  publishes  an  official  two-page  A.  A.  A. 
map  indicating  the  location  of  each  of  the  hundred  theatres  and  the  high- 
way that  will  take  you  there  from  where-ever  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
you  may  be  vacationing. 

And  Frank  Eaton's  four-color  animation  of  the  same  on  the  cover. 
To  give  you  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  Ruth  Woodbury  Sedgwick  tells  what 
daily  life  is  like  among  the  summer  repertory  companies. 
Other  features  in  the  July  issue  are: 

The  Ten  Most  Popular  Plays  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  why  and  how  they  made 
America's  heart  throh. 

That  Factory  of  Illusion,  the  scenic  studio,  which  transforms  the  artist's  dream 
into  stage  reality. 

The  Young  Producers  who  have  come  to  the  top  lately,  and  how  they  got  there. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Soviet  Theatre,  with  James  E.  Abbe's  informal  photo- 
graphs. 

Jerry  Maxwell's  discoveries  in  the  shops  of  what  you  will  want  to  wear  to  the 
summer  play. 

Allene  Talmey's  survey  of  smart  places  to  dine  before  the  play,  or  dance  after, — in 
New  York  and  in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Westchester  and  Long  Island.  And  all  il- 
lustrated with  a  profusion  of  photographs  and  drawings. 

On  the  Newsstands  .  .  .  25  cents 
By  Subscription $2.S>0 
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YING  IN  port . .  .  glistening  white  in  the  noonday  sun        years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Canadian  government,  as  the 
.  .  .  many  a  fine  yacht's  most  valued  convivial  equip-        seal  on  each  bottle  shows  .  .  .  safeguarded  at  every  step  in  its 


nient  is  "Canadian  Club."  For  rich  and  mellow  flavor...  manufacture,  it  gives  you  ample  assurance  of  quality  and  value, 
and  unquestioned  purity  .  .  .  this  splendid  Hiram  Walker  Try  Hiram  Walker's  London  Dry  Gin,  too,  as  well  as  other  Hiram 
&  Sons  product  has  never  been. surpassed.  Aged  in  wood  for  many        Walker  products,  including  several  very  fine  blended  whiskies. 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Hiram  Walker  Exhibit  in  the  "Canadian  Club"  Cafe  at  the  Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago 
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Discovering  Fall  1934 


NEW  STYLES  are  most  fascinating  just  before  they  become 
general  knowledge.  That's  why  a  preview  is  always  im- 
portant. 

This  issue  of  Arts  and  Decoration  is  that  kind  of  an  event — a 
preview.  It  looks  ahead  into  a  season  that  is  still  so  new  that  only  a 
very  few  people  have  guessed  what  those  styles  are  to  be. 

You  may  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  the  laziest  sun-tanned  mor- 
tal on  the  beach,  but  there  are  these  thoughts,  inevitably  straying 
through  your  mind  about  the  necessary  change  in  the  rooms  of 
your  house,  due  for  practical  expression  this  month  and  next.  Well, 
you  need  only  make  an  idle  gesture  toward  the  pages  of  this  book 
to  find  ideas  that  will  help  you  in  that  planning. 

This  season  style  is  going  to  be  dominant  in  decoration.  We  are 
tired  of  making  things  do.  You  have  probably  done  a  lot  of  think- 
ing since  you  did  much  buying.  So  have  manufacturers  and  de- 
signers. And  they  have  done  not  only  thinking  but  discovering. 
Bright  new  ideas  are  at  work  on  decoration  and  the  materials  it 
uses.  So  manufacturers  are  offering  a  great  variety  of  new  styles  to 
satisfy  your  appetite  for  freshness  and  change. 

As  we  said,  only  a  few  people  know  what  fall  styles  will  be. 
A  few  people  in  Paris,  for  example,  say  that  pale  tones  are  going 
to  be  good  for  walls:  white,  straw,  pink,  wood  colors,  stone  colors. 

A  few  people  in  New  York  know  that  wall  coverings  are  taking 
kindly  to  conservative  pattern — the  kind  of  "now  you  see  it,  now 
you  don't"  effects ;  that  pure  silks  are  going  to  give  the  synthetics 
a  merry  battle  for  popularity.  These  same  people  know  what  is 
happening  to  the  Oriental  strain.  They  know  why  you  are  not 
going  to  hear  so  much  about  "classic  modern"  this  fall,  and  what 
is  going  to  take  its  place. 

Fortunately,  ive  know  the  few  people  who  know  about  fall 
styles.  We  made  a  point  of  finding  out  the  things  they  know,  and 
we  are  presenting  the  most  important  in  this  issue. 


EVERY  GOOD  ACTOR  knows  that  his  audi- 
ence is  a  part  of  his  performance.  The  prac- 
tical designers  and  architects  know  as  well  as  the 
actor  that  the  real  effectiveness  of  achievements 
can  only  be  tested  by  putting  them  into  action. 

There  is  more  excitement  about  decoration  this 
fall  than  there  has  been  in  many  a  year.  There  is 
more  creative  impetus.  We  are  becoming  very 
much  aware  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  in- 
dustrial door,  and  we  are,  by  that  deeper  knowl- 
edge, becoming  more  selective. 

We  realize  that  the  biggest  task  in  decoration 
is  to  reconcile  and  adjust;  to  take  what  is  fresh 
and  new  and  make  a  compromise  with  what  is  old 
and  valued.  We  might  divulge  to  you  any  num- 
ber of  entertaining  theories.  Editors  and  writers 
are  adept  at  speculation.  However,  theories  about 
decoration  amount  to  nothing  until  they  are  actu- 
ally carried  out. 

So  we  open  our  fall  decorating  issue  by  giving 
you  not  theories,  but  facts.  We  show  you,  instead 
of  pictures  of  unworkable  dreams,  actual  state- 
ments by  actual  people.  People  like  you,  with 
heirlooms,    leases,     period    loyalties,    conflicting- 


tastes,  tell  what   they  think  and  intend   to  do. 

We  went  out  and  talked  to  a  representative 
group  of  our  readers.  We  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  and  why  they  wanted  it.  We  took  the 
following  questionnaire  and  became  in  a  sense 
the  public's  Boswell.  For  although  we  depend  on 
designers  and  manufacturers,  workshops  and  fac- 
tories for  new  material,  we  realize  that  for  our 
final  criterion  of  fall  decoration  we  must  turn  to 
you — the  final  judge. 

It  is  you,  the  reader,  we  are  interested  in  dis- 
covering. What  do  you  want  to  find  on  the  mar- 
ket? How  do  your  present  possessions  fit  into  your 
ideal  picture  of  a  readjusted  plan  of  decoration: 
How  do  you  choose  to  meet  the  problems  of  this 
changing  decorative  world? 

Will  you  answer  this  questionnaire  and  send  it 
to  us,  signed  or  unsigned,  with  comment?  It  has 
proved,  we  find,  interesting  to  New  York's  metro- 
politan community.  On  the  following  pages  we 
print  some  representative  answers  and  conclu- 
sions. It  is  a  beginning. 

The  composite  of  the  questionnaires  which  you 
send  to  us  will  be  printed  in  a  future  issue. 


pvi: 


THESE   ARE   THE    QUESTIONS   WE'VE   ASKED    OF   OUR    READERS,   AND   WHICH 
THEY'VE  ANSWERED  ON  THE  PAGES  FOLLOWING.  HOW  WOULD  YOU  ANSWER  THEM? 


2. 


If  you  could  dispatch  your  present  establishments  and 
possessions  and  be  given  carte  blanche  on  a  limitless 
gold  standard,  would  you  maintain  your  present  set- 
up    alter  it  somewhat  or  do  a  right  about 

face ?   (Sketch  briefly  ideal  plan) 


Would  you  build  a  modern  house ?   (if  your 

feeling  is  violent  on  this  point,  answer  b) 

(b)    Would   you   build   a    period    house    and    what 

kind  ? 

Do  you  think  decor  must  match  the  architecture  in 
period    * ? 

Would  you  employ  an  interior  architect a  dec- 


oratoror  a  d 


esigner 


.3. 

T".  Would  you  mix  family  heirlooms  with  pieces  of  Le 
Corbusier  or  Deskey  or  Rohde ?  (an  alter- 
native follows)  

What  period  would  you  mix,  or  are  you  a  purist ? 

Would  you  have  exclusively  period  rooms  with  some 
exclusively  modern  rooms  under  the  same  roof  ? 

Would  you  buy  furniture  existing  in  the  market ? 

or  have  it  custom  made ? 

O.      Do  you  have  any  desire  for  a  week-end  house 

a  few  spacious  rooms  rather  than  a  great  number  of 

small    ones a    place    for    out-of-door    dining 

sun     terraces game      rooms the 

lavish  use  of  glass curtaining  and  screens  in- 
stead of  walls cove  lighting stream- 
lines  built-in  furniture metal  furniture 

synthetic  fabrics  • 


O.      If  you  had  to  choose  between  the  following,  which 
would  you  take — values  being  equivalent: 

a)  air-conditioning  or   English   eighteenth   century 
antiques  ? 

b)  a  new  lighting  deal  or  a  modern  painting ? 

c)  a  tennis  court  or  a  set  of  Lowestoft ? 

d)  a  swimming  pool  or  murals  (by  Rivera  or  Dufy)? 

/  .      Would  you  buy  china,  glass  and  silver  of  modern 
design    ? 


8. 
9. 

10. 


Has  your  taste  changed  toward  the  traditional  in  the 
last  five  years ? 

Would  you  make  arrangements  in  your  house  for 

modern    art modern    sculpture modern 

murals  


Is  your  family  en  rapport  on  these  points 


comments: 


We  are  interested  in  your  answer  to  this  new  parlor 
game — My  Ideal  House.  Sign  your  name  if  you  ids// 
to,  in  complete  security  that  it  will  not  be  divulged  ex- 
cept with  your  expressed  permission. 


name: 


ADDRESS :     

),;,       vw,    will   be  considered  confidential  and  will  >i<>!  '"    "*>  <l  without  your  permi 


SIX    PROMINENT    PEOPLE 


SOPHIE  KERR  has  given  to  her  house  such  meticulous  interest  that  she 
has  made  of  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  decor,  exactly  what  she  wants. 
Everything  in  it  pleases  the  eye,  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  instinct  for 
peace  and  order.  She  has  a  number  of  valuable  and  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture — English  and  French  of  the  same  period — but  she  thinks  all 
periods  can  be  mixed  if  done  with  taste.  She  has  nothing  she  does  not  use 
and  studies  carefully  where  she  can  place  a  piece  before  she  acquires  it. 
Chairs  are  carefully  tested  for  comfort.  She  is  interested  in  all  the  new 
mechanical  and  engineering  devices.  Also,  Cezanne  and  Matisse  and 
Picasso!  She  would  like  to  have  air-conditioning  and  a  complete  modern 
lighting  system.  She  does  not  like  the  country.  If  she  indulges  in  rural 
pleasures,  they  must  be  so  super  de  luxe  as  to  cease,  practically,  to  be  rural. 


MRS.  J.  Ml  II  \  I  It  COWDEV'S  country  house  is  always  spoken 
about  as  if  it  were  something  delectable  like  dawn  or  a  souffle.  "A  house 
must  look  as  if  you  cared  what  you  bought,"  she  says.  She  thinks  the  studied 
is  never  interesting ;  that  a  few  mistakes  add  piquancy  and  that  an  indomi- 
table period  house  is  like  a  library  in  sets.  There  are  lines  to  be  drawn  in 
mixing  styles.  Primitives  with  the  modern  or  with  eighteenth  century 
French — yes.  Venetian  with  the  Elizabethan — no.  The  nicest  houses  are 
those  which  represent  travel  and  time  and  enthusiasms  and  taste.  Modern 
lighting  is  becoming.  Out-of-door-eating  she  finds  enchanting  but  bafflingly 
undependable.  Custom-made  furniture  can  grow  wrong  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  so  she  prefers  to  buy  old  things.  The  neatness  of  modern  design  is 
insidiously  effective,  she  feels,   making  much   of  the  old  look  messy. 


MRS.  WHIIAM  AVEREEE  HARK IM AX  loves  modern  art.  Her 
country  house  is  modern  and  full  of  modern  paintings  which  are  changed 
constantly.  She  would  not  have  a  town  apartment  with  exclusively  modern 
decor.  She  likes  it  in  small  areas  where  informality  is  the  note.  She  thinks  it 
mixes,  if  adeptly  chosen,  with  the  old.  Her  city  house  is  full  of  old  French 
and  English  pieces,  and  of  course,  modern  paintings.  She  is  not  a  purist  in 
that  she  puts  old  frames  on  modern  paintings  and  would  combine  any  pieces 
that  go  together  in  line  and  color  and  mood.  Things  that  have  to  be  done  by 
rote,  she  thinks  dull.  A  house  is  a  personal  thing  which  belongs  to  someone 
and  should  have  the  richness  of  a  variety  of  interests.  She  likes  metal.  Mod- 
ern furniture,  she  feels,  must  be  custom  made.  She  likes  to  work  over  the 
designs  and  finishes  and  see  them  emerge  with  the  quality  of  old  pieces. 


GIVE    THEIR    OPINIONS 


TONY  SARG'S  ideal  house  is  one  spacious  enough  to  make  mural  paint- 
ing a  comfortable  pursuit  and  to  display  brilliantly  his  collections  of 
dolls,  toys,  furniture,  ships  and  puppets.  The  lighting  would  be  very  im- 
portant, and  Mr.  Sarg  likes  lots  of  light.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  what 
the  modern  designers  are  doing.  He  would  have  a  special  reference  room 
full  of  files.  This  would  save  an  artist  a  great  deal  of  time.  He  has  a 
great  many  antiques  and  thinks  that  a  house  with  old-world  associations 
would  please  him  best.  He  would  like,  however,  to  build  pieces  of  strange 
furniture.  For  example,  a  staircase  which  would  rise  beside  a  procession 
of  puppets  who  would  bow  in  turn  to  the  guest  as  he  proceeded  up  the 
stairs.  Ceilings  interest  him.  Their  height,  he  feels,  establishes  a  mood, 
and  he  would  mix  heights  in  the  same  room.  A  high-vaulted  effect  at 
one  end  and  a  low  cozy  fireside  height  at  another  would  be  effective. 


BLANCHE  YCRKA,  decoratively  speaking,  would  make  a  clean  break 
from  the  past  if  she  had  her  way.  She  thinks  that  old  possessions  mesmer- 
ize one.  Orderliness  of  thinking  is  destroyed  by  too  complicated  an  en- 
vironment. She  would  like  one  of  the  more  or  less  extreme  types  of  mod- 
ern decor,  with  the  inside  and  outside  en  rapport.  She  would  have  the 
furniture  designed  to  her  own  specifications  and  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  modern  art.  She  likes  Brancusi  especially.  Air-conditioning  is 
an  enthusiasm  of  hers.  She  feels  it  contributes  to  comfort  and  health.  She 
considers  the  way  color  is  used  by  the  modernists,  with  its  opportunity  for 
individual  expression,  one  of  its  most  exciting  phases.  She  has  played 
against  modern  stage  settings  and  found  them  difficult.  She  doesn't  use 
her  New  England  country  house  much.  There  doesn't  ever  seem  to  be  time. 


MRS.  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET  cannot  forget  Pomander 
Walk.  Any  mental  picture  of  the  house  she  would  build  is  of  brick,  per- 
manent, and  probably  Georgian.  She  would  not  match  the  exterior  and 
interior  pedantically  and  would  combine  periods  and  styles.  All  good 
things  mix,  she  feels.  Old  possessions  lend  color  and  warmth.  A  house 
devoid  of  tradition  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  lacks  temperament.  She  is 
enthusiastic  about  some  modern  pieces  and  Swedish  glass.  In  modern 
materials  she  likes  crystal  and  metal  best.  Because  of  her  love  for  old 
girondelles  her  feeling  toward  modern  lighting  is  cool.  Given  equal 
values,  she  would  choose  Lowestoft,  and  Mr.  Benet  would  choose  a  ten- 
nis court.  She  always  talks  in  terms  of  a  city  dwelling,  and  he  of  a  house 
not  too  near  the  road  on  a  hill.  On  other  decorative  matters  they  agree. 


FOUR    SUBSCRIBERS   ANSWER    THE    QUESTIONNAIRb 


SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  ONE  (A  BRIBE).  She  has  an  attractive 
town  apartmenl  on  Park  avenue.  She  is  interested  in  antiques,  would  not 
undei  anj  circumstance  build  a  modem  house.  It  she  builds,  it  will  be  Geor 

ii,  sin-  would  not  match  the  d£cor  to  the  architecture,  but  thinks  such  a 
harmonj  is  pleasant.  She  did  not  have  a  decorator.  It  has  taken  her  lour  years 
to  do  the  apartment  with  the  aid  oi  auctions.  The  American  Art  ( .a  1 1  cries  and 
the  Plaza  Ait  Auction  Rooms  have  been  her  allies.  She  would  not  mix  modern 
with  heirlooms  although  she  would  have  a  modern  room  under  the  same  root 
with  a  period  drawing  room.  A  completely  modern  library  is  ensconced  with 
furniture  bought  at  auction;  French  rosewoods  from  the  Paris  exhibition  and 
some  Swedish  pieces.  She  would  like  more  antiques,  some  modern  paintings, 

et  oi  I  .owestoft  and  a  swimming  pool.  1  [er  interest  in  murals  is  quiescent. 
Nic  family  is  not  en  rapport.  At  least,  it  wasn't.  1  [er  husband  was  a  modern 
ist,  Imt  she  stood  firm  and  now  he  is  won  from  the  contemporary  outlook. 


EH.IK    HiT»c 


SUBSCRIBER  NUMBER  TWO.  (The  interest  oi'  men  in  decorative 
matters  is  underestimated.)  He  would  alter  his  present  set  up  somewhat. 
More  space  would  be  acceptable.  I  le  would  not  build  a  modern  house  but 
would  build  a  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  French  Manor  house.  D6cor 
does  not  have  to  match  architecture  in  his  estimation,  and  he  would  employ  an 
interior  architect  and  designer  but  not  a  decorator!  1  le  does  not  cringe  at  the 
thoughl  o(  mixing  Le  Corbusier  with  grandmother's  Hepplewhite.  His 

preference  is  lor  custom  made  furniture.  I  Ee  is  the  one  person  answering  the 
questionnaire  who  had  a  good  word  for  small  rooms.  I  le  writes:  "I  deplore 
the  current  lack  of  small  sitting  rooms,  studies  or  dens.  The  exclusive  use  of 
large  rooms  encourages  large  groups  and  inhibits  intimacy  and  privacy."  I  [e 

chooses  air  conditioning  and  a  new  lighting  deal,  but  weakens  on  the  tennis 
and  swimming  alternatives  and  chooses  Lowestoft  and  murals1  1  le  does  not 
like  modern  glass  and  silver.  Would  you  say  that  men  are  understandable" 


SUBSCRIBER  NUMRER  THREE.   (An   uncompromising   modernist 

speaks.)  She  would  maintain  her  present  establishment,  given  all  the  money 
in  Christendom,  It  is  uncompromisingly  modern.  She  would  build  a  modern 
Country  house,  both  interior  and  exterior,  consulting  architects  and  decorators 
and  designers  on  whom  she  would  keep  a  lirm  hand.  She  would  not  mix  heir 
looms  with  her  precious  modern  pieces.  She  might  add  a  piece  ot  Hiedermeier, 
but  she  prefers  pure  unadulterated  modern.  She  would  have  her  furniture 
custom  made.  Out  ot  door  Living  is  a  fetish  with  her.  Sun  terraces,  walls  oi 

glass,  out  ot  door  dining  spaces  are  all  her  enthusiasms.  Air-conditioning,  the 
new  lighting,  tennis  courts  and  a  swimming  pool  arc  all  vastly  more  intriguing 

than  the  most  beautiful  1. owestoft  ever  made.  She  hopes  to  have  a  collection 

ot  modern  painting  .\nA  sculpture  and  even  some  A.i\  wants  to  own  some  mod- 
ern murals.  1  [er  husband's  sagicious  comment  on  all  this  is:  "Modern  furni- 
ture certainlj    puts  you  to  sleep  in  a  great   hurrj    when  you're  tired!" 


SUBSCRIRER NUMRER  POUR.  (The  motility  age  is  here.)  She  is 
young,  but  even  so  has  had  carte  blanche'  She  likes  to  live  in  various  places. 
Mcv  husband  wants  to  build,  but  with  great  ingenuity  she  avoids  the  issue. 
She  already  owns  a  ranch,  and  has  leased  interesting  places  in  Mexico  City, 
in  the  l'\  rol,  m  towns  on  the  shore,  or  wherever  they  choose  to  be.  She  carries 
with  her  trunks  ot  her  own  trappings;  linen,  silver,  lamps,  cigarette  boxes  and 
such.  1  ler  ideas  are  precise.  She  feels  a  modern  house  with  one  hundred  year 
Old  trees  flopping  over  head  looks  ridiculous.  There  is  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  "pieces"  oi  furniture.  They  are  places  to  write  at,  to  lounge  in,  to 
things  on,  to  hold  things.  The  guest  house  idea  with  separate  houses  for 
servants  instead  ot  the  one  large  mansion  house,  she  likes.  She  would  have 
no  windows  in  the  library.  She  likes  old  silver  and  modern  rugs.  She  thinks 
the  modem  sun  terrace  defeats  itself  by  not  having  carefully  constructed 
awnings  tor  shade.  1  ler  taste  chances  every  seasvMi  with  her  hats. 


THE    WAY   A    GREAT   MANY 
PEOPLE    ARE    THINKING 


Subscribers,  according  to 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  arc  inconsistent  on 
this  matter  of  decoration.  Fashion,  the  kind  of  a  house 
one's  mother  had,  the  industrial  age,  and  purse  strings, 
all  have  varying  degrees  of  influence  on  opinion.  With 
all  of  these  factors  fighting  valiantly  for  control,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  present  composite  of  ideas  about 
houses  is  not  so  much  a  clear  clean-cut  total  as  a  num- 
ber of  small  vivid  sums. 

Tennesseeans  do  not  think 
alike,  nor  do  the  Smiths,  nor  do  those  who  live  in  fifty 
story  apartment  buildings.  We  find  that  no  amount  of 
charting,  totaling  or  subtracting  makes  it  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  these  accepted  con- 
ventional divisions. 

A  few  certainties  have 
been  stumbled  upon  and  a  great  many  surprises. 

Almost  everyone  prefers 
in  these  days  a  few  large  spacious  rooms  to  a  great 
number  of  small  ones.  It  may  be  that  city  claustropho- 
bia is  growing  (this  was  a  city  inquiry),  or  it  may  be 
that  heating  troubles  drove  our  ancestors  to  small 
spaces.  We  are  spared  that  in  this  modern  age.  Almost 
everyone  would  like  a  sun  terrace  and  almost  everyone 
feels  that  the  modern,  even  though  he  may  thorough- 
ly dislike  it,  has  changed  present  day  attitudes  toward 
the  traditional  forms.  Simplicity  and  directness  have 
become  an  emotional  necessity. 

Opinion  is  equally  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  ideal  house.  More  people  would 
maintain  their  present  establishments  than  do  a  right- 
about-face, although  those  who  would  alter  them  are 
preponderant.  The  number  that  would  build  modern 
houses  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  that  wouldn't, 
with  the  exception  of  the  intonation.  Those  who  would 
not  build  a  modern  house  are  more  sure  they  wouldn't. 

Strangely  enough,  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  decor  should  match 
architecture  is  slightly  in  the  lead.  Also,  the  number 
of  women  who  feel  themselves  capable  of  proceeding 
on  their  own  is  equal  to  those  who  would  employ  dec- 
orators. Usually  the  former  have  had  training  and 
have  done  at  least  one  house  with  expert  assistance. 

Mixing  periods  and  styles 
is  generally  approved,  but  there  are  more  who  would 


have  exclusive  modern  and  period  rooms  under  the 
same  roof  than  who  would  mix  contemporary  pieces 
with  heirlooms  in  the  same  room.  Also,  the  people 
who  approve  of  a  week-end  house,  game  rooms,  glass 
walls  and  out-of-door  dining  outnumber  those  who 
launch  into  praise  of  streamlines,  built-ins,  and  metal 
furniture.  On  the  contrary,  almost  everyone  speaks 
of  synthetic  fabrics  interestedly. 

There  were  several  start- 
ling surprises  in  other  responses.  In  the  midst  of  a  hot 
summer  more  people  chose  antiques  than  air-con- 
ditioning; yet  lighting  and  swimming  pools  won  over 
modern  art  and  murals.  The  set  of  Lowestoft  ran  the 
tennis  court  a  hard  race.  Modern  art,  which  we 
thought  was  taken  for  granted  like  skyscrapers,  has 
violent  opponents  both  in  number  and  temperature. 

If  you  thought  that  mod- 
ern glass,  china  and  silver  had  won  its  place  against 
the  old,  this  consensus  is  to  the  contrary.  A  strong  feel- 
ing still  exists  for  traditional  accessories  in  a  period 
dining  room. 

Count  upon  these  few 
facts:  the  daughters  in  the  house  where  there  have 
been  fine  traditional  things  invariably  love  modern 
and  have  an  appreciation  for  the  best  of  it.  Objects  of 
intrinsic  beauty  of  line  and  texture  are  conceded  to 
combine  regardless  of  their  heritage.  Floor  plans  are 
changing,  and  the  drapery  situation  is  as  acute  as  ever. 
Amateur  taste  is  growing  more  articulate  by  the  hour, 
and  experts  are  consulted  more,  not  because  the  con- 
sultee  is  seeking  "taste,"  but  because  he  wants  knowl- 
edge of  ways  and  means.  Conservatism  and  tradition- 
alism are  not  a  matter  of  your  age! 

You  may  be  interested  to 
know,  that  the  families  en  rapport  on  decorative  mat 
ters  are  practically  extinct.  Chaos  reigns!  One  of 
our  subscribers  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  her  question 
naire:  "As  long  as  we  are  being  given  carte  blanche  on 
income,  why  not  lie  given  carte  blanche  on  families 
so  that  we  will  be  sure  to  get  one  that  agrees!" 

So  much  for  (he  composite 
metropolitan  New  York  subscriber.  The  contest  is  on! 
We  reserve  comment.  And  we  await  your  answers  to 
the  questionnaire. 


j  ram  i  [onal  in  m  and  a  modern  color  scheme  meet  in  the  broad  hallway  of  the  Seth  Hart  home. 

The  floor  is  covered  in  black  Zenitherm;  the  baseboard  is  marbelized  in  tones  of  brown  and  rust; 

the  stall'  carpet  is  bei    >.    A  mirror  of  the  Italian   directoire  banging  over  a  small  Regency  console 

reflects  the  staircase   which  leads  to  the  upper  hall.   The   twisted   lights   in   the   mirror  arc  silver 
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7~he  white  brick  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Hart  in  California  is  modified 
Georgian  in  style,  completed  less  than  a  year  ago  in  time  for  a  Christmas  party 


<>*• 


AMONG  so  many  of  the  consciously  dramatic  houses  around  and  about 
-  Hollywood,  this  house  in  Holmby  Hills,  California,  belonging  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seth  "Hart  shines  out  in  its  dignity  and  simplicity.  Neither  the  arch- 
itect, Paul  R.  Williams,  nor  the  decorator,  Hobe  Erwin  of  Jones  and  Erwin 
Inc.,  has  attempted  a  typical  period  style,  but  each  has  carefully  selected  in- 
spiration here  and  there,  and  added  his  own  imaginative  design.  The 
house,  therefore,  both  inside  and  out,  is  derivative  in  the  finest  sense  and 
unified  and  contemporary  in  appearance.  The  ubiquitous  Spanish  influence 
has  been  avoided,  but  the  architecture  has  a  touch  of  the  Georgian  brought 
to  California  by  the  English  trader  many  years  ago  via  Monterey,  and  in 
the  iron  of  the  balconies  a  bit  of  old  New  Orleans  is  thrown  in.  The  inte- 
riors are  Chippendale  and  nineteenth  century  Regency  in  monotone  color 
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HOUSE  OF 
MR.  AND  MRS. 


SETH  HART 


PPOSITE  PAGE 

HE  walls,  ceiling,  and  fabrics  in 
the  living  room  are  all  in  the 
me  tone  of  oyster  white.  The 
ilv  o>Ior  contrast  is  in  the  black 
own  of  the  carpet  and  the  natural 
ood  finishes  of  the  furniture 
hich  is  dark  mahogany,  rose- 
ood,  or  teak.  Further  variation 
.rives  from  the  use  of  different 
xtures.  In  the  niches  is  an  un- 
iual  set  of  Wedgwood,  shell- 
tiaped  and  glazed  in   a  soft  pink 


iHT 

HE  curtains  at  the  bay  window 
in  the  dining  room  are  the  light- 
t  tone  of  blue  in  the  monochrome 
doling  set  by  the  blue  glass  pilas- 
rs.  Hangings  are  of  matt  satin 
■ith  a  Regency  valance  of  silk 
iplin,  fringed  in  two  fabric  shades 
E    the     satin     and     poplin     blue 


'PPOSITE  PAGE 

/{  detail  from  the  living  room 
shows  the  architect's  fine 
amice  and  frieze,  and  his  treat- 
lent  of  the  windows.  The  cur- 
uns  are  silk  and  wool  damask  with 
graduated  tassel  fringe,  in  color 
le  same  oyster  white  as  the  walls 
nd  other  fabrics  used  in  the  up- 
olstery.  The  wall  lights  are  copies 
f    old    Waterford     clear    crystal 


GHT 

HE  whole  dining  room  is  deco- 
rated in  tones  of  blue,  mono- 
hrome,  the  hues  deriving  from 
le  graded  blues  in  the  sapphire 
lasters  of  »lass.  The  ceiling  is  blue 
hite.  Arm  chairs  are  medium 
ark  blue,  glazed  leather,  trimmed 
ith  nail  heads.  Side  chairs,  in 
vo  sets  of  four,  are  covered  one 
:t  in  Fortuny  and  the  other  in  a 
lue  novelty  silk.  At  the  right,  not 
lown  in  the  photograph,  is  a  fire- 
lace  in  three  tones  of  blue  glass 
'ith    a    chimney    breast    of    plate 


»ssoci»tcd  PHOTor.mrHrRs 


/olors  in  the  library  are 
the  parchment  shade  in 
the  pine  mantel  against  bottle 
green  walls  and  trim.  In  the 
center  of  the  mantel  is  a 
Wedgewood  plaque.  Above 
it,  in  a  pine  frame,  the  paint- 
ing is  an  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury version  of  the  Shanghai 
Bund.  The  two  heads  on  the 
mantel  are  Chinese.  The  rug 
and  most  of  the  furniture  are 
green,  with  the  exception  of 
the  winged  chair  in  bright 
antique  yellow  leather.  The 
drum  table  is  an  old  one, 
with  skin  top  and  luckily  a 
fine  green  patine.  The  cur- 
tains are  a  simple  rough 
homespun  weave  in  parch- 
ment tone,  in  narrow  strips 
sewn  with  green  tassel  fringe 
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±  he    three     bedrooms    in    Mrs. 

Hart's  California  house  show  an 
interesting  variety  of  treatment  by 
the  decorator,  Mr.  Hobe  Erwin. 
All  three  are  done  with  restraint 
and  simplicity.  The  guest  bedroom 
at  the  top  of  the  page  has  old  yel- 
low walls  and  a  deep  brown  carpet. 
The  white  chintz  curtains  at  the 
windows  have  a  small  brown  print- 
ed pattern  and  are  flounced  with 
brown  percale.  Chaise  longue, 
lamp  shades  and  bedspreads  are 
white.  In  the  center  of  the  page  is 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  Hart's  own 
tailored  masculine  bedroom.  The 
wall  paper  is  a  simple  blue  plaid, 
and  the  furniture  mahogany. 

Fabricsare  rough  novelty  weaves, 
the  curtains  of  blue  sailcloth,  un- 
trimmed.  The  carpet  is  blue.  The 
twin  old  brass  oil-lamps  have  blue 
shades.  Mrs.  Hart's  bedroom  is  all 
in  tones  of  peach  and  ivory.  Both 
ends  of  the  room  and  the  trim  are 
in  ivory.  The  two  long  walls  have 
panels  of  chinoiserie  done  in  the 
graisaille  technique,  beige  and  ivory 
renderings  on  the  peach  color  of 
the  wall.  Curtains  are  ivory  satin 
lined  with  peach  moire.  The  nee- 
dlework covered  French  chair  in 
the  corner  was  stripped  down  to 
the  natural  wood  frame  and  the 
original  tapestry  bleached  to  the 
color  of  the  room.  The  bed  is  en- 
tirely covered  in  ivory  satin,  with 
tufting  and  fringe  of  peach.  The 
chaise  longue  is  peach  color  velvet 


J_) ancing  figures  and  classic  columns  in  blown  glass  designed  by 
Marianna  von  Allesch  as  table   decorations.  Rena  Rosenthal 


NORMAN    TANNER 
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MODERN  CRYSTAL  TURNS  FROM  ELABORATE  FORMS 
OF  YESTERDAY  TO  CLEAR  FLOWING  SHAPES  WHICH 
DRAMATIZE   THE   QUALITIES   OF   GLASS    ITSELF. 


PEOPLE  who  sigh  over  lost  arts  can  confine  their  mourn- 
ing to  stained  glass.  As  for  modern  crystal,  there  is  no 
lost  art  there. 

Modern  glass  is  developing  a  character  and  vigor  all  its 
own.  It  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  of  its  predecessors, 
but  the  mood  of  the  times  and  the  change  in  decorative  phi- 
losophy have  wrought  a  strange  alchemy  in  its  appearance. 

It  may  be  the  influence  of  the  machine.  But  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  machine  on  art  in  general,  not  the  influence 
of  the  machine  on  actual  glass-making. 

For  the  making  of  fine  glass  is  still  totally  divorced  from 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  mass  production  and  machine  work. 
They  have  perfected  machinery  for  turning  out  milk  bottles 
by  the  carload,  and  for  rolling  out  huge  sheets  of  plate  glass, 
but  when  it  tonics  to  making  beautiful  objects  in  crystal,  it 
requires  exactly  as  much,  if  not  more,  skill  and  imagination 
as  it  did  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago. 

In  the  [last  generation,  the  modern  spirit  brought  a  new 
life  to  glass-making  and  glass  decoration.  Up  to  then,  glass 
was  very  much  in  the  doldrums. 

\y\  in  general  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Victorian  age. 
In  England  heavy  cut-glass  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
cutting  machines  had  been  perfected  so  that  patterns  of  un- 
believable intricacy  could  be  done  with  the  utmost  precision. 
On  the  Continent  Bohemian  glass  was  becoming  more  and 


more  impossibly  ornate.  The  Venetians  stubbornly  continued 
to  create  tour  de  force  after  elaborate  tour  de  force,  al- 
though their  industry  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  renaissance  began  with  the  work  of  a  few  men.  Their 
influence  spread,  and  their  philosophy.  "In  the  chief  part  of 
every  vessel,"  declared  Maurice  Marinot,  "there  should  be 
the  appearance  of  swelling,  which  is  the  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  blowing.  It  is  this  which  best  expresses  the  method 
by  which  the  glass  is  formed  and  which  gives  fullest  effect 
to  its  brilliance  with  the  varying  sheen  of  light  on  its  bulging 
sides.  It  is  this,  too,  which  gives  the  greatest  value  to  its 
transparency,  since  the  simple  shape  of  blown  glass  is  that 
which  is  most  effective  for  the  interplay  of  transparent  sur- 
faces. I  consider  that  the  finest  piece  of  glass  is  that  bearing 
the  plainest  evidence  of  the  blowing  which  formed  it,  and 
that  its  shape  should  represent  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
glass  as  it  became  fixed  in  the  instant  of  cooling." 

In  this,  he  voiced  much  of  the  credo  of  the  artist  in  mod- 
ern glass.  More  and  more,  glass  expressed  its  substance  and 
its  mode  of  workmanship.  Hence,  these  clear,  simple  shapes, 
which  catch  the  light  and  lure  the  eye  to  undreamed-of 
depths.  Hence,  the  minimum  of  decoration,  of  cutting,  of 
etching,  to  steal  away  the  pure  beauty  of  the  glass  itself. 

Yet  each  section  of  Europe  and  even  of  America  interprets 
this  ideal   according  to  its  lights,  and  also  according  to 
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2  type  of  glass  it  produces.  Heavy  lead  glass  de- 
inds  one  sort  of  treatment ;  the  lighter,  softer  potas- 
im  glass  calls  for  other  things. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  three  sorts  of  glass: 

lat  is  known  as  soda  glass,  the  ordinary  window  pane 

|d  bottle  glass.  Then  there  is  potash  or  lime  glass, 

lich  is  fine  and  light.  Lastly,  comes  lead  glass,  or 

lat  is  called  in  England  "flint  glass,"  or  crystal. 

Real  or  natural  crystal  is  water  clear  quartz.  It  is  rare 

ough  to  vie  with  jade  in  price,  and  the  ancients  used 

carve  it  into  beautiful  vases,  goblets  and  decorations. 

)Wn  through  the  Middle  Ages,  this  rock  crystal  was 

;d  for  chalices  and  prized  by  ruyalty. 

The  ware  you  and  I  refer  to  loosely  as  "rock  crystal" 

■eally  rock  crystal  glass.  Real  rock  crystal  is  a  natural 

neral  deposit  of  pure  silica.  It  is  very  rare,  and  comes 

>stly  from  China  or  Japan.  A  small  sphere  of  perfect 

:k  crystal  would  be  worth  about  half  a  million  dol- 

s.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 

of  rock  crystal  goblets  on  the  market,  and  that  what 

111  buy  is  really  rock  crystal  glass.  The  confusion  of 

names  came  about  in  this  way:  Previous  to  the  Paris 

dibition,  cut  glass  had  been  left  dull,  just  as  it  came 

)m  the  engravers.  A  number  of  English  manuf ac- 

■ers  brought  to  this  exhibition  lead  glass  which  was 

graved  and  then  very   highly  polished  with   cork 

ad  some  abrasive  like  pumice.  They  called  this,  be- 

ise  of  its  brilliance,  rock  crystal  glass.  A  great  many 

t  nerican  shops  do  not  know  that  lead  glass  is  not  real 

:k  crystal,  and  have  sold  it  under  that  name,  adding 

the  confusion. 

It  is  easy  for  an  amateur  to  distinguish  between  the 

o.  Rock  crystal  has  practically  no  lead  in  it,  and  does 

Dt,  therefore  expand  or  contract  rapidly.  If  you  hold 

niece  against  your  forehead  it  will  stay  cold  for  a  long 

ie,  whereas  crystal  glass,  already  nearly  the  tempera- 

"e  of  the  room  because  of  the  quick  expansion  and 

ntraction  of  the  lead,  will  soon  be  at  the  temperature 

:  your  body. 

The  same  lead  content  that  gives  crystal  glass  its 
lliance  and  clarity,  makes  it  break  easily  when  sub- 
ted  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
So  you  can  be  very  sure  that  the  fine  crystal  on  the 
:iner  table  is  more  than  likely  classified  under  the 
I  id  of  "lead  glass."  It  is  the  lead  which  gives  it  that 
I npidity  and  sparkle,  that  feeling  that  any  moment  it 
r  ght  give  out  prismatic  colors.  It  is  also  the  lead  which 
-  es  it  that  sumptuous  weightiness  and  sense  of  worth. 
All  lead  glasses  are  not  alike.  There  are  probably 
>re  secret  formulae,  and  trade  mysteries  in  the  glass- 
.king  craft  than  in  any  other  two  industries.  Each 
tory  has  its  carefully  guarded  recipes — a  pinch  more 
this  and  a  dash  more  of  that.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of 
iss  making. 

Back  in  the  old  times  the  glass  makers  of  Venice  were 
tually  imprisoned  on  the  island  of  Murano.  The 
bles  of  Venice  saw  they  had  a  good  thing  in  the  glass 
lustry  and  they  had  no  idea  of  letting  the  secrets  of 
i  craft  fall  into  the  hands  of  would-be  competitors. 
iey  gave  the  glass  makers  unusual  privileges,  but  the 
aalty  for  leaving  the  island  was  death. 
Europe  was  charmed  by  the  work  of  the  Venetians, 
d  eventually  the  Doge  was  persuaded  to  allow  the 
issmakers  to  go  to  other  European  cities  to  ply  their 
de,  One  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
lers  to  the  French  court ;  others  to  Germany.  They 


KURT  SCHILLING 


^7~*0P:The  crystal  bowl  designed  by  Edvard  Hald  for  Orrefors,  Sweden,  shows 
Adam  and  Eve  in  intaglio  engraving  anil  the  round  covered  jar  is  by  Simon 
Gate.  Center:  Heavy  Czechoslovakia!!  crystal  bowl  and  towering  flame- 
shaped  ornament.  The  globe,  an  example  ol  German  work  by  Richard  Suss- 
muth.  Pitt  Petri.  Bottom:  Czechoslovakia!]  cut  crystal  centerpiece.  Pitt  Petri 
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£7lass  as  a  plastic — statuette  of  Pan  made  by  Leerdam  of  Holland, 
*^  and  a  shallow,  paper-thin  bowl,  half  clear  glass  and  half  satin 
finish  by  the  same  works.  Both  are  from  Schoemaker  and  Company 

all  worked  in  the  manner  typical  of  Venice,  delicate  and  elab- 
orate. Italian  glass  today  is  still  influenced  by  the  old  tradi- 
tion, but  one  at  least  of  the  three  outstanding  factories  in 
Murano  has  attempted  to  find  itself  in  the  modern  manner. 
Glassworks  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  the  forests  cf  what  is  now  Czechoslovakia. 
The  first  glass  made  in  these  regions  was  not  the  thing  we 
usually  think  of  as  Bohemian  glass.  The  early  glass  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Germany  was  a  clear  crystal  which  was  cut  with 
natural  crystal  and  diamond.  They  were  still  making  this  in 
the  sixteenth  century — the  glass  formula  had  been  greatly 
improved — and  Albrecht  Diirer  is  known  to  have  done  some 
of  the  decorations  on  glass  made  at  Prague. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  famous 
ruby  glass  began  to  be  made.  It  was  achieved  by  the  addition 
of  gold  to  the  metal  and  was  unlike  anything  Europe  had 
ever  seen  and  the  demand  for  Bohemian  glass  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  A  hundred  years  later  the  competition  had 
brought  the  Venetian  works  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Bohemian  glass  became  more  ornate  and  gaudier  of  color. 
All  during  the  Victorian  era  it  leapt  from  one  masterpiece  of 
bad  taste  to  another.  It  was  this  as  much  as  anything  else 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  modern  reaction. 

Today,  Czechoslovakia  is  producing  some  very  fine  crys- 
tal in  the  modern  manner  as  well  as  much  decorated  novelty 
glass.  It  may  not  quite  touch  the  English  flint  glass  in  tex- 
ture and  colorless  transparency,  but  it  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  technique  of  modern  design,  both  in  shape  and  in  cut- 
ting. Much  of  the  crystal  is  still  made  over  wood  fires,  and 
they  say  that  wood  fires  are  best  for  glass. 

All  glass  used  to  be  made  over  wood  furnaces,  and  the 
works  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  fuel  gave  out.  Glass- 
workers  who  emigrated  from  France  during  the  religious 
wars  left  a  trail,  which  can  still  be  traced  clear  across  Eng- 
land, of  old  broken  down  furnaces  and  piles  of  "cullet"  or 
broken  glass.  They  moved  from  place  to  place,  always  more 
northerly  until  at  last  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  cut- 
ting of  timber  for  glassmaking.  Some  crossed  over  to  Ire- 
land and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Irish  glass 
which  flourished  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  reason  for  the  t\  pe  of  decoration  which  we  have  come 


to  describe  as  Waterford  was  this.  Glass  was  taxed  in  the 
crucible,  and  very  heavily  too,  so  the  makers  put  as  much 
cutting  on  it  as  possible  in  order  to  command  a  higher  price. 
In  other  words  the  tax  on  a  plain  glass  which  weighed  a  cer- 
tain amount  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  on  a  fancy  glass, 
and  you  could  ask  a  far  larger  price  from  the  public  for  theA 
fancy  glass. 

The  taxes  eventually  ruined  the  Irish  factories,  but  the 
English  works  were  doing  the  same  style  of  glass,  and  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  them  even  yet.  Recently  the  finest 
English  houses  such  as  Thomas  Webb  and  Son,  James  Pow- 
ell and  Sons,  John  Walsh  Limited,  and  John  Moncrieff, 
Limited  are  making  experiments  in  modernity.  What  cutting 
they  do  seeks  to  express  the  feeling  and  purpose  of  the  glass 
itself.  Simplicity  is  coming  into  its  own  again,  although  the 
heavy  lead  crystal  they  make  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to 
the  cut  decoration. 

The  renaissance  in.  modern  glass  began  in  France  with 
the  work  of  Emile  Galle  as  far  back  as  1865.  He  worked 
with  new  colors  and  new  methods  but  his  influence  was  selec- 
tive rather  than  widespread.  The  great  public  was  still  buy- 
ing Bohemian  glass  and  finding  it  the  last  word  in  art. 

It  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Rene  Lalique  on  the 
scene  in  1 902  that  any  really  serious  challenge  was  offered  to 
the  old  ways  and  old  ideas.  The  influence  of  Lalique  has 
been  deeper  than  meets  the  eye.  His  work  has  a  quality  that 
defies  imitation,  and  yet  it  has  changed  many  things  in  the 
history  of  glass.  Not  only  his  treatment  of  decorative  and 
table  glass,  but  his  broader  conceptions  of  the  part  glass  may 
play  in  architectural  settings. 

Some  people  complain  that  Lalique  is  too  essentially 
French  to  be  purely  modern.  That  of  course  is  his  strength 
and  his  weakness.  Guillaume  Janneau  in  his  book,  "Modern 
Glass,"  has  evaluated  Lalique*  this  way:  "The  strong  person- 
ality of  Lalique  is  not  affected  by  transient  fashions.  His  is 
the  purely  French  conception  of  design  which  does  not  con- 
fuse geometric  pattern  with  art  nor  plain  surfaces  with  style." 

Lalique  started  his  career  as  a  goldsmith  which  probably 
explains  a  great  deal.  But  he  was  a  young  man  with  ideas. 
He  bought  a  glassworks,  and  his  first  commission  was  to 
make  perfume  bottles.  That  was  thirty-odd  years  ago  and 
now  he  stands  unquestionably  first  in  the  glassmaking  world. 

The  latest  comers  to  the  modern  scene  are  the  Scandina- 
vians. They  produced  some  glass  before  and  the  present 
Orrefors  factory  is  an  old  one  which  used  to  manufacture 


c,_y^MERiCAN  crystal — a  crinkly  glass  bowl,  shaped  while  hot. 
Made    by    Steuben    Division    of   Corning   Glass    Works 
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nk  wells  and  beer  bottles.  But  it  was  not  until  the  past  dec- 
kle that  what  they  did  has  been  of  the  least  importance  in 
'he  art  or  development  of  glass  making.  When  Consul  John 
kkman  decided  to  buy  the  bottle  factory  and  make  fine  glass 
'here  he  turned  the  works  over  to  two  of  Sweden's  outstand- 
'ng  artists — Simon  Gate  and  Edvard  Hald. 

Over  wood  fires  the  new  factory  produces  a  fine  crystal 

Mass,  which  Gate  and  Hald  decorate  with  designs  of  their 

awn.  The  process  they  use  most  often  is  intaglio  engraving 

vith  a  wheel  by  hand — and  this  method  has  come  to  be  the 

[Familiar  hallmark  of  Orrefors  glass. 

Later  another  artist  joined  their  ranks,  Met  or  Lindstrand. 
While  all  the  Orrefors  glass  has  a  certain  definite  style  of  its 
>wn,  the  work  of  these  three  artists  can  usually  be  told  apart 
iy  those  familiar  with  it.  Lindstrand's  are  particularly  dis- 
tinctive, being  heavier  and  more  given  to  one  dramatic  fig- 
ire,  while  the  other  two  artists  are  partial  to  delicate  tracery. 
Gate  goes  in  for  the  slightly  humorous  and  novel  in  decora- 
llion,  particularly  of  decanters  and  flasks. 

Until  the  political  situation  became  so  critical  in  Germany, 
nany  designs  showing  the  purest  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion and  nature  of  glass  were  derived  from  its  technical 
schools  and  design  centers.  We  see  fewer  of  them  now,  and 
hose  are  most  often  from  the  hands  of  craftsmen  who  have 
come  to  America.  Marianna  Von  Allesch,  who  has  been  de- 
signing those  delightful  little  blown  glass  figurines  for 
l-ears,  recently  brought  over  to  New  York  some  of  the  work- 
men who  have  been  executing  her  work. 

The  Austrians,  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Hoffman, 
parly  grasped  the  essential  quality  of  modern  glass  making. 
rhe  designs  of  the  Bimini  Werkstatten,  the  Wiener  Werk- 
tt'atte,  and  the  firm  of  Lobmeyr  have  in  many  ways  led  in 
Simplification,  and  in  realizingthefunctionofglassand  crystal. 

They  realized  early  that  the  real  beauty  of  a  piece  of  glass 
I  ay  first  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  and  its  bubble-like  f  ragili- 
:y.  And  so  they  created  with  a  studied  restraint. 

In  this  country  the  history  of  glass  is  complicated,  and 
|.et  simple.  The  first  hundred  years  we  imported  it,  and  not 
much  at  that.  Later  several  now  famous  factories,  Sandwich, 
Cambridge,  Steigel  and  others  produced  the  familiar  pressed 
and  brightly  colored  glass  which  is  the  delight  of  collec- 
tors and  has  furnished  a  host  of  ready-made  models  for 
ill  the  glass  houses  of  today  to  copy.  People  still  dote  on 
it  and  every  shoppe  from  Maine  to  Monterey  is  choked  with 
the  real  stuff  and  imitations,  mostly  imitations. 


Venetian  glass — a  large  jar  of  amethyst  glass,  illustra-     ^WO   \ 
tive  of  the  Italian  trend  to  simplicity.  Rich  and  Fischer         graved  an 


hese  two  pieces  of  Swedish  crystal  were  designed  and  executed 
at  the  Orrefors  factory  by  Victor  Lindstrand.  Orrefors  Glass  Shop 


The  best  crystal  was  imported  from  England,  during 
Revolutionary  times  and  later.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  Bohemian  glass  craze  struck.  Some  of  it  was 
beautiful,  but  a  great  deal  was  cheap,  and  year  by  year  the 
floridness  increased.  Between  1876  and  1880  we  imported 
nearly  three  million  dollars  worth  of  Bohemian  glass.  And 
that  was  in  the  years  when  they  were  having  "hard  times" 
and  the  dollar  was  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Of  course  the  reaction  came.  The  "cut  glass"  fad  drove  it 
out.  Around  1  896  machinery  for  polishing  cut  glass  was  de- 
veloped so  that  two  operations  of  hand  work  were  eliminated 
and  made  possible  handsome  profits.  The  fashion  for  heavy 
cut  glass  became  so  widespread  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land that  it  brought  down  the  wrath  of  Ruskin,  who  wrote 
an  article  holding  it  up  to  ridicule  as  the  epitome  of  all  the 
vulgarity  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Ruskin  was  not  entirely  correct.  Cutting  is  undoubtedly 
"right"  on  crystal,  and  can  express,  not  vulgarity  but  charm 
and  style.  Still  the  excesses  of  cut  glass  and  the  eventual 
cheapening  eifect  of  machine  cut  imitations  ripened  the  field 
for  the  newer  developments. 

In  the  past  few  years 
American  glass  and  Amer- 
ican design  in  glass  has 
made  efforts  to  equal  and 
even  excel  European.  It  has 
not  the  infinite  variety  yet, 
nor  the  tradition,  but  initi- 
ative is  there.  The  work  of 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague  in 
designing  for  the  Steuben 
division  of  the  Corning 
Glass  Works,  and  the  work 
of  Maurice  Heaton  can 
stand  beside  any  in  Eu- 
rope. 

All  the  Steuben  glass  is 
handmade.  The  factories 
were  started  in  1903  by 
Frederick  Carder,  an  Eng- 
lish craftsman  who  had  de- 


ny  Ren-   Lalique,   of  pressed   cn- 
d  tinted  ?lass.  From  A.  H.  Khouri 


signed  for  the  Wedgwood 


/Crystal  table  appointments  designed  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  for     1 


/^ECHOSLOVAKIAN  glass  plates  and  goblets  with  platinum  bands. 
■'The  mosaic  mirror  centerpiece  is  French.  The  tablecloth  is  chif- 
fon with  silver  threads  over  a  mirror  table,  and  was  designed  by 
Dorothy  Thorpe.  Bullock's-Wilshire,  Los  Angeles 


the  Steuben  Division  of  Corning  Glass.  The  octagonal  plate  has  a 
mirrored  base  and  the  silverware  hascrystal  handles.  Steuben  Glass,  Inc. 

factories  in  this  country,  and  named  after  Baron  Steuben. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Steuben  glass  works  became 
part  of  the  Corning  glass  works,  and  has  since  then  been  con- 
tinued as  a  separate  division  of  that  company. 

Five  or  six  separate  workmen  figure  in  the  shaping  of 
even  the  simplest  tumbler.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  mak- 
ing of  a  candlestick  in  the  Steuben  factory  for  in  a  manner 
it  is  typical  of  the  care  and  precision  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  fine  glass  everywhere.  One  man  holds  a  ball  of 
glass  which  he  has  taken  from  the  furnace  by  dipping  his 
blowing  rod  in,  and  rolls  the  hot  mass  until  it  becomes  right 
for  working.  When  the  ball  of  glass  is  the  right  tempera- 
ture and  consistency,  he  hands  it  to  another  man,  who  starts 
shaping  it  into  a  long  rope  of  red-hot  glass.  This  is  to  be  the 
upright  part  of  the  candlestick. 

Simultaneously,  another  workman  has  made  a  smaller 
ball  of  glass  of  the  cup  to  hold  the  candle.  And  another  one 
has  shaped  a  medium-sized  ball  of  glass  for  the  base.  These 
reach  the  master  craftsman  of  the  group  first.  He  shapes  the 
cup  carefully  from  his  blueprints  of  the  finished  design,  and 
shapes  the  base  to  measurements.  Each  is  put  into  the  fire 
several  times  as  he  works — deftly  he  twirls  the  hot  glass  on 
the  stone,  measures  it  with  his  calipers,  and  back  it  goes  again 
to  be  heated. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  much  glass  can  be 
stretched.  The  workman  who  has  the  elongated  part  of  the 
candlestick  transfers  his  hot  glass  to  the  craftsman  who  has 
the  blueprint  before  him  for  the  whole  piece.  The  transfer 
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KURT  SCHELL1NS 


£^>jglish  crystal — -vases  in  which  the  cutting  follows  the  shape  and 

becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  design;  goblets  which  combine  the 

traditional  with  the  modern  trend  to  simplicity.  Mcakin  and  Ridgway 


is  made  by  getting  the  glass  very  hot  at  the  base  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  rod,  and  cutting  it  off  with  the  scissors.  The 
craftsman  receiving  it  catches  it  with  his  rod,  and  it  sticks 
there,  held  by  a  little  ball  of  glass  that  was  prepared  on  the 
end  of  the  rod.  Glass  is  always  handled  on  these  rods,  and 
glassworkers  transfer  it  as  easily  from  one  to  another  as  we 
would  toss  a  ball. 

The  craftsman  with  the  blueprints  perfects  the  base  of  the 
stick  and  places  the  standard  and  then  the  cup  carefully  upon 
it.  As  he  does  it,  you  can  see  why  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  handmade  and  machine-made  glass. 

There  will  probably  be  thirty  or  forty  reheatings  in  the 
"glory  hole"  before  the  candlestick  is  ready  to  go  to  the 
annealing  ovens.  At  any  time  during  the  process,  something 
may  happen  to  the  glass  and  it  may  break.  When  it  does, 
even  after  the  piece  is  shaped  to  almost  final  perfection,  the 
workman  just  throws  it  into  the  "cullet"  box  for  remelting, 
and  begins  another  piece.  When  a  piece  is  finished,  there 
may  still  be  rough  spots.  These  are  taken  off  with  emery 
wheels  in  another  part  of  the  factory,  after  the  annealing 
process. 

The  annealing  ovens  start  the  glass  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  gradually  carry  it  to  a  low  temperature  and 
let  it  cool.  This  process  is  very  important,  as  it  pours  the  glass 
particles  together  and  eliminates  possible  flaws.  The  glass  is 
heated  so  that  it  all  flows  together — the  remarkable  con- 
sistency of  glass  keeps  the  piece  from  melting  down  and 
losing  its  shape  in  the  process. 


^ytfllSTRlAN   "muslin"    glass   compotes,    shaped    like    bubbles    and 
set   on    thread-like    stems   of   glass.   From    the    Little    Gallery 
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A  FUSSILY  CARVED  OLD  APARTMENT  HOUSE 
ROOM    SIMPLIFIED    TO    A    RACHELOR'S    NEEDS 

Designed  by  MYRON  R.  DASSETT 


IT  is  a  wonder  that  landlords  persist  in  calling  apartment 
houses  empty  and  ready  for  rental,  when  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  weirdly  carved  mantelpieces,  "permanent"  fix- 
tures that  make  the  blood  curdle  at  their  elaborate  rococo, 
and  moldings  and  panelings  without  end.  Would  it  not  be 
cheaper  for  the  landlord  to  offer  a  bare  white  rough  skclc 
ton  to  his  prospects,  and  save  that  inevitable  expense  of 
cleaning  out  the  fuss  and  feathers? 

I  [ere,  for  instance,  was  a  single  room  apartment,  large 
enough  for  an  impecunious  bachelor.  Before  Mr.  Dassett, 
for  the  firm  of  Cummings  and  Engbert,  redesigned  it,  there 
were  moldings  around  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  footboard. 
AH  of  the  windows  were  of  a  different  depth  and  the  sills 
of  varying  heights,  and  the  heating  system  beneath  the  win- 
dows was  the  only  starkly  naked  part  of  the  room.  For 
something  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Dassett  tore 
out  the  unnecessary  trimmings,  corrected  the  original  archi- 
tecture, repainted,  and  built  new  furniture. 


The  black  lacquer  radiator  covers,  the  mantelpiece  with 
attached  bookcases,  and  a  bookcase  on  the  third  wall  form 
a  horizontal  line  around  the  room,  increasing  the  sense  of 
space.  Above  the  mantel  bookcase  on  one  side  another  little 
broken  bookcase  is  inserted  to  support  the  ceiling  beam. 

The  floor,  stained  a  dark  brown,  is  covered  by  only  one 
rug  near  the  fireplace,  which  was  made  by  Schumacher  from 
a  strip  and  a  half  of  rubberized  carpet,  eggplant  color,  cut 
to  include  a  natural  white  and  henna  insert  for  pattern. 

The  fireplace  is  bordered  with  dull  silver  mirror,  banded 
in  chromium.  A  wide  strip  of  black  oak  around  the  hearth 
carries  its  level  down  to  that  of  the  floor.  Three  bands  ofl 
wood  step  the  bookcases  into  the  glass  around  the  fireplace. 

The  upholstery  of  the  chairs  is  beige,  the  sofa  and  side- 
chairs  Vermillion.  The  Vermillion  corduroy  curtains,  shown 
behind  the  modern  screen,  cover  two  beds  which  fold  into 
the  wall.  Behind  the  sofa  is  a  wide  upholstered  window  seat 
for  sunbathing  and  for  watching  the  ships  go  by  on  the  river. ; 
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IT  is  just  the  perverseness  of  human  nature  that  the  min- 
ute the  economists  start  talking  about  a  philosophy  of 
abundance,  our  homes  go  in  for  a  philosophy  of  scarcity. 

This  explains  a  lot  about  the  things  that  are  going  on  in 
decoration,  the  things  that  have  happened  already,  and 
things  that  are  going  to  happen  this  fall. 

It  accounts  for  the  frenzied  elimination  of  the  past  few 
years,  for  those  all-white  rooms,  for  the  single  painting, 
the  one  spot  of  color,  the  one  bit  of  ornament.  In  a  world 
of  multiplicity  the  most  powerful  number  is  one. 

It  accounts,  too,  for  the  importance  of  backgrounds.  Be- 
cause the  illusion  of  space  is  all  tied  up  with  what  you  do 
with  your  walls,  your  floors,  your  windows,  and  if  you  put 
stripes  or  cabbage  roses  on  your  chairs  and  sofas. 

Whether  you  are  doing  your  house  in  the  contemporary 
manner  from  stem  to  stern,  or  whether  your  decor  includes 
judicious  dashes  of  Hepplewhite  and  Chippendale,  or  in- 
judicious dashes  of  early  Garfield  and  late  McKinley,  you 
will  probably  find  yourself  more  influenced  than  you  had 
expected  by  the  new  materials  which  form  our  backgrounds 
to  living. 

And  because  backgrounds  will  receive  more  intelligent  at- 
tention this  year,  because  they  will  be  more  simple  in  effect, 
certain  other  things  become  possible. 

One  is  the  returning  interest  in  fine  old  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. The  antique — possibly  also  because  of  better  times — 
will  look  up.  But  oh  how  differently!  The  day  when  every 


antique  had  to  have  its  correct  period  surroundings  is  over. 
The  chosen  antique  in  a  modern  setting  will  be  with  us,  shin- 
ing most  brightly,  like  Wordsworth's  star,  when  only  one  is 
in  the  sky. 

You  have  heard  a  good  deal,  no  .doubt,  about  the  Chinese 
influence  in  modern,  or  the  modern  influence  in  Chinese,  or 
whatever  it  is.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  a  lot  of  it  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  six  months  or  a  year.  There  is  a 
lot  of  it  over  here,  I  am  afraid — much  too  much,  judging 
from  some  of  the  things  I've  seen.  It  is  the  sort  of  flavoring 
of  which  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  But  it  has  wonderful  possi- 
bilities for  the  skillful  decorator,  and  the  combination  of 
lushness  and  restraint  which  characterizes  the  Chinese  is  in 
step  with  our  present  mood. 

We  expect  Chinese  to  be  most  in  evidence  with  Chippen- 
dale. The  fabric  people  are  a  little  shy  of  it,  though  most  of 
them  have  one  or  two  patterns  which  derive  from  the  flowery 
kingdom.  Johnson  and  Faulkner  have  only  two ;  they  are 
very  beautiful  silk  brocades  in  pastel  colors,  and  there  is  a 
absolutely  nothing  modern  in  their  design.  Carrillo  and 
Orinoka  have  several  mercerized  damasks  with  modern  pat- 
terns taken  from  Chinese  motifs.  They  are  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  if  we  weren't  so  self-conscious  about  the  Chi- 
nese, I  don't  think  we'd  really  think  of  it  in  connection  with 
them.  And  you  could  use  them  in  almost  any  style  of  room. 

The  town,  of  course,  is  simply  flooded  with  things  that 
call    themselves   classic   modern   and   that    will   undoubt- 
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cdly  be  the  most  popular  style  this  year  in  the  moderate 
price  materials.  But  most  manufacturers  in  their  higher 
price  and  higher  style  lines  have  kept  away  from  the 
more  obvious  features  of  the  classic  renaissance. 

And  there  are  a  great  many  more  expensive  mate- 
rials being  brought  out  this  season.  Witness  the  two 
very  luxurious  new  lines  of  Mallinson  and  Cheney  in 
decorative  silks.  And  Schumacher  has  a  new  silk  velvet 
this  fall,  the  first  new  silk  velvet  they  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  launch  since  U.  S.  Steel  went  below  par. 

We  cheerfully  note  that  what  the  market  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  price  is  also  matched  in  quality — and  quality 
alone.  There  is  a  gratifying  lack  of  "prettying-up." 
The  people  who  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground  about 
these  things  have  probably  got  the  idea  that  you  and  I 
wouldn't  stand  it.  The  Mallinson  silks,  for  instance, 
have  simple  and  concise  designs,  their  effectiveness 
brought  out  by  the  sheen  and  quality  of  the  material. 

Backgrounds  naturally  begin  with  walls.  Generally 
speaking,  walls  are  not  quite  as  plain  as  they  were.  Not 
so  long  ago,  all  problems  were  solved  with  a  bucket  of 
flat  paint.  It  was  a  thorough-going  reaction  from  the 
jungle  fever  wall-papers  of  the  past,  but  we  have  be- 
come a  little  more  sophisticated  since  then.  We  know 
now  that  the  flat  solid  color  is  not  always  the  most  rest- 
ful or  spacious.  The  eye  longs  for  contrast  and  dis- 
traction. 

And  that  is  what  we  find  in  the  new  wall-papers  this 
fall.  We  find  the  small  pattern,  the  pinstripe,  the  tiny 
dot,  the  kind  of  design  which  becomes  less  and  less  in- 
sistent in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance.  Close  up,  you  are 
conscious  of  design.  As  you  step  back,  it  assumes  the 
effect  of  solidity. 

Katzenbach  and  Warren  have  done  some  unusual 
things  with  stripes.  They  have  taken  the  classic  white 
ribbon-striped  paper  and  added  a  silver  stripe  or  a  gold 
one.  On  a  gray  background  they  have  alternated  silver 
and  white  stripes  a  half  inch  wide.  Of  course,  the  effect  ' 
is  entirely  different  in  the  same  paper  when  it  is  hung  P 
vertically  from  when  it  is  hung  horizontally.  The  new 
colors  Katzenbach  and  Warren  are  all  exsited  about  are 


ajtripes  are  horizontal 
in  Katzenbach  and 
Warren's  new  wall-pa- 
per with  its  alternating 
half-inch  bands  of  white 
and  silver;  in  Schumach- 
er's silk  gauze  casement 
material.  The  upholstery 
is  cut  cotton  velvet  from 
Stroheim  and  Romann 
with  small  quarter-inch 
checks.  Right:  back- 
grounds for  the  mascu- 
line element.  A  textured 
tweed  pattern  Salubra 
wall  covering  from  Fred- 
erick Blank;  draperies  of 
a  gold  and  brown  dress 
fabric  from  Forstmann 
Woollens  with  the  fur- 
niture covering  of  a 
heavier  tweed  in  the 
same  mixture.  Textured 
carpet  from  De  Quintal 


' 


his  wall  is  done  in   "coal,"  a  not  too  black,  black  wall-paper 

brought  out  by   Katzenbach  and  Warren,  and  the   Greek  key 

border  is  gray  and  white  and  flame.  Curtains  in  a  room  done  in  this 

paper  might  be  of  Schumacher's  white  suede  velvet,  and  the  chair 

perhaps  covered  in  a  striped  cut  velvet  from  Stroheim  and  Romann 

±  he  hypothetical  backgrounds  on  the  left  are  a  linen  weave  wall- 
covering of  Salubra,  and  a  rough  rayon  terry  fabric  with  a  simple 
plaid  running  through  it.  Prom  Rodoma.  The  chair  is  cream  leath- 
er from  Eagle  Ottawa  Leather  Company.  The  carpet  is  gray  and 
black  tweed-like  ridged   material   from  Gotham  Carpet  Company 

OWATCHES  of  new  ami  unusual  fabrics  which  will  appear  in  fall 
backgrounds.  Outside  row,  top  to  bottom:  a  small  patterned 
classic  motif  in  cotton  damask,  from  Stead  and  Miller;  a  rough 
laterall)  striped  mohair,  L.  C.  Chase;  classic  scrolls  running  hori- 
zontally  across  a  cotton  damask  from  Marshall  Field;  a  wide  linen 
material  with  looped  cotton  fringe  in  contrasting  color  sewed  on  to 
form  a  chevron,  from  Witcombe  McGeachin;  and  a  mercerized 
cotton  fabric  with  stripes  that  run  horizontally  and  repeat  a  motif 
taken  from  an  entablature  on  a  Greek  temple,  from  Carrillo.  In- 
side row:  pin-clucked  imported  velvet,  from  Schumacher;  a  linen 
and  silk  material  in  blue  and  gray  plaid,  Seeley  Scalamandre;  pin 
dot  mercerized  damask,  from  Carrillo;  and  a  "Venetian  blind" 
moire    fabric    with    shaded    stripes    from    Witcombe    McGeachin 
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BACKGROUNDS 


±\\\.  Chinese  note.  This  import- 
ed paper  from  Nancy  McClel- 
land has  it,  and  so  has  the  white- 
mercerized  damask  fabric  with  the 
Chippendale  geometries.  Orinoka. 
Silver  oil  silk  has  a  sufficiently 
oriental  air  in  the  right  setting,  M. 
H.  Rogers.  Green  and  oyster 
hand-tufted    rue.    Nelson    Studios 


±  he  dark  wall-paper  below  with 
the  small  clusters  of  fruits  scat- 
tered over  it,  is  one  of  a  group  of 
new  papers  just  launched  by  Sigfrid 
Lonegren.  The  uneven  bamboo 
lattice  design  and  the  two  classic 
patterns  also  belong  to  the  group. 
The  striped  paper  is  from  Mar- 
garet Owen  and  is  in  one  of  her 
new  color  combinations — brown 
chartreuse  and  gray.  Paper  with 
regular  lattice  designs,  from  Thibaut 
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1 .  Vertical  lines  in  contrasting  shades 
are  the  theme  of  the  rug  above  de- 
signed by  Alfons  Bach  for  Bigelow- 
Sanford.  2.  The  unusual  thing  about 
this  rug  is  its  mitred  corners,  as  well 
as  the  trick  hand-stitching  around  the 
border.  The  body  is  made  entirely  of 
linen.  From  Klearflax.  3.  Part  of  a 
room-size  rug  from  Nelson  Studios. 
The  colors  are  beige  and  blue  and 
maize,  and  it  is  hand-tufted.  4.  One 
of  the  new  striped  rugs  of  goat  fur 
James  Pendleton  has  designed.  5. 
Another  Klearflax  rug,  made  espe- 
cially for  the  Stran  Steel  house  in 
Chicago  Fair,  with  rows  of  wool  tuft- 
ing on  a  linen  base.  Designed  by  Ed- 
mund Zimmerman.  6.  One  of  Bige- 
low-Sanford's  latest  designs,  an 
interplay  of  circles  and  diagonal  stripes 
in  monotone  by  Alfons  Bach.  7.  The 
white  wool  rug  with  the  moulded 
effect  is  another  example  of  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  Nelson  Studios 
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a  sort  of  cafe  cre»ie  which  they  call  "hemp,"  and  a  delight- 
ful pale  olive  shade  known  as  "lichen."  These  two  colors  are 
fresh  and  at  the  same  time  neutral,  and  they  make  excellent 
grounds  for  tiny  sprigged  patterns  and  classic  stripes. 

The  most  startling  paper  they  have  is  called  "coal."  It  is 
black,  but  riot  that  jetty,  India  ink  sort  of  black  that  actually 
hurts  your  eyes.  This  is  a  dusty  purplish  black,  just  one  gen- 
eration removed  from  taupe.  It  has  a  Greek  key  border  de- 
signed for  it,  in  black,  gray  and  Vermillion. 

We  will  see  more  of  the  subtler  shades  this  season  and  few- 
er of  the  brilliant  posterish  things.  Even  the  darker  colors 
will  be  slightly  grayed  in  tone,  as  though  a  universal  mist 
had  settled  down  on  the  walls  of  the  nation.  Not  that  they 
won't  be  gay  enough.  They  will  be  just  a  little  more  ethereal 
about  it.  The  new  Imperial  papers  you  will  be  seeing  this 
fall  will  have  this  same  delicate  quality. 

Light  colors  are  probably  a  natural  development  since 
more  papers  are  being  made  washable.  And  speaking  of 
washables,  Salubra,  pioneer  of  all  the  washables,  is  doing 
some  sensational  things.  The  firm  has  launched  a  series  of 
plain  wall  coverings  which  are  really  not  plain  at  all,  but 
textured  to  give  the  effect  of  fabrics — great  tweed  plaids, 
and  herringbones,  gingham  plaids  and  linen  weaves. 

Everyone  has  taken  a  flier  in  stripes  this  season.  They've 
been  an  old  standby  for  years  and  years,  but  this  fall  they 
will  be  one  of  the  things  you  can't  forget.  And  there  are  some 
exciting  ones  about,  too.  Of  course,  there  are  the  Katzenbach 
and  Warren  stripes  we  have  already  mentioned.  And  Mar- 
garet Owen  has  a  new  one  in  chartreuse  and  brown,  and 
another  in  blue-green  and  oyster. 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  come  on  a  paper  with  a  slight 
Oriental  strain.  It  may  be  just  a  bit  of  fretwork,  a  bamboo 
pattern  or  a  suggestion  of  a  laundry  ticket  motif.  For  the 
formal  type  of  thing — mainly  classic — there  is  Sigf  rid  Lon- 
egren's  new  group  of  hand-blocked  American  papers.  They 
can  be  made  up  to  order  in  any  color  you  wish.  The  designs 
are  charming,  and  although  the  papers  have  the  quality  and 
verve  of  imported  papers,  they  are  definitely  keyed  to  the 
American  taste. 

That  thing  called  the  "American  taste"  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  reality.  This  is  the  first  season  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  a  large  number  of  people  without  an  overtone 
of  disrespect.  Anyway,  factories  abroad  are  carefully  study- 
ing our  habits  and  needs,  endeavoring  to  restyle  their  prod- 
ucts for  our  market.  This  is,  of  course,  most  evident  in  the 
medium-priced  goods  which  are  made  for  export  only,  but 
several  shrewd  observers  have  reported  that  even  in  high- 
style  materials  the  trend  is  west  to  east. 


That  and  the  tariff  wall  will  conspire  to  put  a  large  assort- 
ment of  native  fabrics  into  our  homes  this  fall,  and  will  land 
us  in  the  midst  of  what  looks  to  be  another  big  cotton  season. 

The  luxurious  note  has  only  begun  its  renaissance.  It  has 
to  develop  a  new  technique.  At  the  present  moment  our 
mood  is  against  the  sort  of  lavishness  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers called  elegant.  We  feel  better  if  our  damasks  are 
cotton  damasks,  our  brocatelles,  cotton  brocatelles.  When  we 
use  a  silk  fabric,  we  instinctively  demand  that  its  quality  be 
impeccable  and  that  its  design  be  nine-tenths  restraint.  As  we 
learn  better  how  to  use  the  new  silks  in  the  new  decoration, 
we  will  want  more  of  them. 

But  at  the  present  time  cotton  is  running  the  whole  gamut. 
It  appears  in  the  textured  materials  in  all  guises,  string,  che- 
nille, mercerized  threads,  nubby  strands.  It  is  mixed  with 
rayon,  wool,  linen,  bourette.  Velvet  is  made  of  it.  Shelton 
Looms  are  doing  some  nice  things  in  welted  and  embossed 
cotton  velvets,  and  Schumacher  has  two  new  lines  of  cotton 
Velvet.  One  has  a  dull  suede  finish  and  comes  in  all  the  clear, 
bright,  modern  colors ;  the  other  a  glossy  antiqued  finish  with 
ridges  running  through  it  as  though  it  were  hand-made,  and 
it  comes  in  the  softer  woodsy  colors  such  as  you  find  in  old 
paintings.  Stroheim  and  Romann  have  several  good  designs 
in  welted  velvet  in  the  modern  colors,  and  also  a  cut  velvet 
or  two  in  checkerboard  design.  In  fact,  if  you  listen  to  the 
major  and  minor  prophets,  you  can  expect  a  bumper  crop 
of  velvet  draperies,  velvet  chairs,  velvet  walls,  and  no  doubt, 
the  velvet  glove. 

We  saw  one  wall  done  most  effectively  in  fawn  cotton  vel- 
vet from  Shelton  Looms  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  during 
the  decorators'  convention.  The  same  velvet  was  used  in  the 
window  curtains,  which  hung  in  folds  from  floor  to  ceiling 
across  one  entire  side  of  the  room.  The  fawn  draperies  ex- 
tended several  feet  from  the  wall,  and  from  that  point  the 
curtain  was  made  of  canary-yellow  velvet.  The  room  was 
done  by  Paul  MacAlister,  Mrs.  Averell  Meigs  and  Eugene 
Schoen. 

Another  material  you  may  find  on  walls  this  fall  is  leather 
— leather  in  panels,  sewed  together  with  big  baggage  stitch- 
ings.  Lawrence  Colwell  has  even  suggested  floors  of  leather, 
also  sewed  together  with  large  baggage  stitching,  but  I 
haven't  seen  any  actually  in  operation.  The  leather  people 
have  certainly  been  busy  adapting  their  product  to  the  deco- 
rative world,  and  Lehman-Connor  have  just  enlarged  their 
leather  repertory  to  include  thirty  shades  and  colors. 

I  am  sure  that  one  reason  synthetic  leathers  got  such  a 
jump  on  the  real  thing  during  the  past  few  years,  was  not 
only  because  they  were  light  and  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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FABRIC  HUNG  IN   SOFT  FOLDS  FROM   CEILING  TO 
FLOOR   COVERS   THE    WALLS   OF   MOIIEIIX    ROOMS 
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/Stalls  of  the  room  shown  above  and  on  the  opposite  page  arc  h_. 

with  sheer  Celanese  Ninon  Faqonne  in  a  diagonal-striped  self  pat- 
tern. The  heavier  curtains  are  Cheney's  silk  rep.  The  tabic  and  chairs 
in  the  picture  above  were  designed  by  Gilbert  Rohde  for  Troy  Sunshade 
Company.  Service  plates,  flatware  and  goblets,  designed  by  Walter 
Dorwin  Teague  for  Steuben  Glass.  J. amps  are  from  Almco.  On  the 
opposite  page  the  furniture  is  designed  by  Gilbert  Rohde  for  the  Her- 
man I.  Miller  Furniture  Company.  The  accessories  are  by  Mabel  Scham- 
berg.  Ruth  Brooks  imported  the  rug  from  Morocco.  At  the  left  on  this 
is  a  corner  of  a  room  shown  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  part  of  the 
loan  exhibition  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Decorators.  Two  tones  of  velvet,  lapin  ami  canary,  from  the  Shelton 
Looms,  form  the  wall  coverings  and  curtains.  Furniture  by  Donald 
!Vskc\ .  George  Keck  was  the  architect  of  the   House  of  Tomorrow 
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AMONG  the  new  forms  which  modern  decoration  has 
jT\.  introduced  is  the  curtain  wall — full  folds  of  straight- 
hanging  material  from  ceiling  to  floor.  The  curtain  wall  has 
become  widely  accepted  abroad,  especially  in  Vienna,  where 
a  great  many  modern  houses  use  curtains  as  temporary  walls 
instead  of  having  permanent  partitions. 

Two  of  the  pictures  shown  here  are  of  the  combined 
living  and  dining  room  of  the  House  of  Tomorrow  at  the 
Century  of  Progress.  Curtains  run  all  around  the  octagonal 
room  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  walls  in  this  house  are  glass. 
Celanese  glass  curtains  are  used  to  soften  the  light  in  the 
day  time.  At  night,  heavier  curtains  of  gray  rep  are  drawn. 

In  addition  to  their  decorative  effect,  curtains  of  heavy 
materials  have  great  value  in  deadening  sound.  In  decorat- 
ing this  special  room,  Miss  Mabel  Schamberg  had  to  solve 
the  problems  of  both  light  and  sound.  She  designed  a  paint- 
ed glass  screen  to  give  the  effect  of  separation  between  living 
room  and  dining  room  without  detracting  from  the  spacious 
feeling  of  the  room.  This  screen  has  a  jungle  scene  in 
flamingo  and  tones  of  gray.  The  chairs  are  covered  in  gray 
antique  strie,  flecked  with  flame.  On  the  table  is  a  plaster 
head  by  Erne. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  furniture  is  a  brushed  chromium 
with  flamingo  leather  seats.  The  table  is  set  with  the  new 
crystal  plates  and  glasses  and  flatware  designed  for  Steuben 
by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague.  The  knives  and  forks  are  crystal 


and  silver  and  the  butter  knives  are  crystal.  Centerpiece  by 
Ernst  Hagerstrom.  The  rug  is  beige  with  spots  of  brown  and 
vivid  yellow,  designed  by  Sigfrid  K.  Lonegren  of  Sweden. 
Bird  cage  by  J.  A.  Lehman. 

The  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page  shows  a 
different  use  of  the  curtained  wall.  It  was  decorated  by  Mrs. 
Averell  Meigs,  Eugene  Schoen  and  Paul  MacAlister.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  velvet,  and  across  one  end  is  a 
curtain  wall  of  alternate  strips  of  lapin  and  canary  velvet. 

A  few  other  city  apartments  have  used  this  form  of 
decoration.  Frederick  Kiesler,  in  his  simple  New  York 
apartment,  has  an  entire  end  of  the  room  hung  with  folds 
of  full  white  Celanese.  The  curtain  hangs  about  a  foot  from 
the  wall  so  that  it  diffuses  the  light  from  the  square  window 
and  softens  the  otherwise  rather  austere  interior  of  the 
room.  To  add  color,  he  has  two  water  color  abstractions 
hung  behind  the  curtain  on  either  side  of  the  window. 

In  the  Chicago  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Field, 
published  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Field 
uses  a  curtain  of  terry  cloth,  dyed  tete  de  negre,  across  one 
end  of  the  living  room  to  shut  off  an  awkward  sky  line. 

Fabrics  as  wall  coverings  are  not  new.  But  the  invention 
of  easy  methods  of  hanging  and  cleaning  them  has  made 
their  use  more  practical.  They  suggest  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, but  in  this  swift  moving  age  there  are  many  who  do  not 
object  to  the  suggestion  of  temporary  use. 
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IT  is  said  by  no  less  an  authority  than  science  that  the  life 
span  exists  at  birth ;  that  there  is  a  potential  vigor  which 
eventually  fulfills  itself.  Now  that  Cellophane  has  lived 
through  season  and  storm,  the  disbelievers,  and  the  Missouri 
tests,  and  hangs  behind  Park  avenue  thresholds,  it  is  on  to 
its  inevitable  second  blooming. 

There  has  always  been  an  exciting  quality  about  Cello- 
phane. It  gleamed  out  suddenly  with  a  different  look  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  personality. 

We  have  been  conditioned  through  a  whole  set  of  ex- 
periences to  its  peculiar  glistening  quality.  If  you  will  look 
back  into  your  past,  you  will  remember  that  there  was  the 
Cellophane-ish  looking  fish  in  red  or  emerald  that  curled 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand;  mica ;  paillettes;  fish  scales;  glit- 
tering sequins — all  compelling.  Cellophane  seems  to  be  all 
of  these  spun  into  a  modern  malleable  fabric. 

Cellophane  started  out  quite  practically.  It  belongs,  like 
a  good  many  other  things  in  this  modern  set-up,  to  the  brain 
school.  Although  cellulose  film  was  known  before  1900,  it 
got  no  commercial  stride  until  1908  when  a  Swiss  chemist 
in  France,  searching  for  a  surface  that  would  defy  dust, 
developed  a  process  for  the  diverting  of  viscose  into  thin, 
transparent  sheeting.  The  French  company  called  it  "Cello- 
phane". Cello  comes  from  cellulose,  meaning  the  skeleton 
of  all  living  matter,  and  phane  from  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing transparent.  In  1923  the  Du  Pont  Cellophane  company 
was  formed  to  launch  this  cellulose  film  in  North  America. 

Perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  shopping,  you  have  seen  the 
curtains  made  of  knitted  Cellophane  in  the  windows  of 
Hattie  Carnegie  in  New  York;  or  the  rich  draperies  made 
of  Luvet  in   the   beautiful 
new  Steuben  shop  on  Fifth 
avenue.  You  may  have  had 
a   cocktail   at   the    Madison 
Hotel  bar  and  noticed  the 
knitted  Cellophane  window 
curtains.     You     may     have 
strolled  down  Peacock  Al- 
ley at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
and  caught  its  glimmer  in 
the  lamp  shades. 

The  most  singularly  spec- 
tacular mass  of  it  which 
met  our  startled  gaze  this 
winter  was  in  the  sets  of  the 
Gertrude  Stein  opera,  Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts.  It 
had  never  before  been  made 
into  palm  trees  and  clouds, 
nor  had  its  texture  under 
lighting  effects  been  so  in- 
terestingly dramatized. 

If  you  have  Followed  the 
recent  decorative  exhibits  in 
New  York,  the  Industrial 
Arts  Exposition,  the  1 
ion  (.roup  Synthetic  Ex 
hibit  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
or  any  of  the  room  set  ups 


/yRAPERiES  of  knitted  Cellophane  in  the  Park  avenue  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Hugo  Kohlmann.  Decorator,  Natalie  Cole 


at  the  various  department  stores,  you  have  seen  Cellophane 
in  many  forms — draperies,  dressing  table  covers,  upholstery, 
lamp  shades  and  luncheon  sets.  It  has  been  made  into  every- 
thing from  wigs  to  hula  skirts.  Tapestries  have  been  made 
of  it,  also  window  shades,  shoes,  evening  capes,  bags,  as  well 
as  rugs,  screens,  and  picture  frames. 

Because  of  the  cool  look  of  many  of  the  textures  and  be- 
cause dust  is  more  of  a  problem  in  the  summer,  Cellophane 
first  emerged  prominently  in  summer  curtains  and  slip  cov- 
ers. Now  permanent  draperies  are  having  a  vogue  because 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  appearing  are  very  hard  to  refuse. 
Joseph  Brandt,  who  makes  an  unbelievable  variety  of 
weaves,  from  fish-net  to  fine  chain  armor  knit,  feels  that 
Cellophane  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  lavish  draping. 
It  falls  into  luxurious  folds,  and  because  of  its  translucency 
is  the  kind  of  material  that  bears  repeating.  Like  chiffon,  a 
Scotch  portion  is  penny  wise  and  the  effect  foolish.  The  color 
chart  in  this  knitted  and  woven  Cellophane,  which  develops 
constantly  into  lighter,  sheerer  textures,  is  wide  in  scope  and 
goes  from  the  most  brilliant  of  the  primary  shades  to  soft, 
subtle,  opalescent  hues. 

Donald  Deskey  is  styling  Luvet  fabrics  which  can  now  be 
got  fifty  inches  wide,  and  used  for  lamp  shades,  screens, 
draperies,  upholstering,  and  luncheon  sets.  It  comes  in  strik- 
ing weaves  and  color  combinations.  Luvet  is  unaffected  by 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  repels  dust,  and  can  be  dry 
cleaned,  and  the  glint  remains  intact. 

If  you  think  of  Cellophane  as  something  that  goes  around 
a  cigarette  package,  it  might  be  well  to  look  into  the  new 
forms.  They  are  as  far  removed  from  this  product  as  damask 

is  from  darning  cotton.  Re- 
cently I  saw  in  an  apart- 
ment at  River  House  a  pow- 
der room  done  completely 
in  opalescent  bands  alternat- 
ing every  four  or  five  inches 
with  black.  The  entire  wall 
was  covered  with  it.  When 
I  asked  what  this  material 
was,  thinking  how  much  it 
looked  like  the  lining  of  sea 
shells,  it  turned  out  to  be 
knitted  Cellophane.  There 
are  many  walls  covered  in 
less  daring  ways.  White  Lu- 
vet, also,  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully for  wall  covering. 
I  have  never  seen  egg 
cups  of  Cellophane,  but 
laminated  Cellophane  Do- 
plex  is  widely  used  for 
breakfast  tray  doilies,  so  not 
even  this  exclusion  can  be 
guaranteed.  It  all  sums  up 
to  this:  Cellophane  is  out 
among  us.  It  has  a  modern 
look,  not  because  it  is  new, 
but  because  it  has  life  and  a 
fresh  vitality. 


■ 
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KURT   SCHELLING 


©raperies  of  white  twill  Luvet  and  lamp  shade  of  white  Cellophane  fringe.  Bedroom  in  deep  navy  blue  and  white  with  fur- 
niture of  Macassar  ebony  and  white  lacquer.  A  New  York  apartment  designed  bj    Donald  Deskey.  Mildred   Rubin,  decorator 
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M  A  S  C  U  L  I  IV  E/      HOSPITALITY 


HOMES  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  decoration  from  of- 
fices. The  masculine  world  has  always  moved  close 
to  functionalism.  Men  insist  on  comfort  and  workability  in 
the  things  they  use.  When  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  finished 
the  Ford  building  for  the  Century  of  Progress,  much  of  the 
last-minute  precision  went  into  the  Ford  executive  lounge, 
intimate  retreat  for  the  Fords  and  their  business  and  per- 
sonal friends.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  public  ;  this  part 
of  it  was  personal. 

The  suite  is  on  the  balcony  of  the  Ford  building,  and  as 
you  enter  it  you  sense  a  quick  feeling  of  change.  Both  vis- 
ually and  psychologically,  this  room  is  an  escape  from  the 
noise  and  acceleration  outside.  From  the  stimulation  of 
the  glorified  factory  atmosphere  conveyed  by  the  Ford  ex- 
hibits below,   you  are  brought  into   a   masculine   retreat. 

Mr.  Teague  believes  in  the  close  alliance  between  modern 
and  classic  forms.  He  thinks  that  when  the  classic  expression 
is  used  imaginatively  it  should  be  robust,  simple  and  virile. 
•Because  the  whole  Ford  building,  as  Albert  Kahn  designed 
it,  is  so  purely  functional,  Mr.  Teague  has  introduced  into 
this  living  room,  by  the  subtle  use  of  pilasters  and  architec- 
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tural  trim,  another  mood  consistent  with  the  original  in- 
tention and  purpose.  He  did  this  by  the  restrained  use  of 
classic  forms  without  too  great  a  fidelity.  They  relieve  the 
lack  of  rhythm  in  modern  furniture  design.  He  used  no 
photographs  or  paintings  in  the  room  because  he  wanted 
people  to  be  more  important  than  the  decoration. 

The  colors  are  subtle,  cool,  remote.  White  backgrounds 
are  faintly  lined  with  gold  molding.  The  furniture  is  white 
and  green  with  the  wood  in  warm  tones  of  fruitwood.  Since 
the  room  was  designed  for  summer,  it  has  been  kept  to  these 
cool  tones  of  white  and  green.  But  since  it  was  designed  for 
men,  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  made  heavy  and  masculine. 

Mr.  Teague  did  not  want  any  fussiness  or  any  distract- 
ing elements  of  decorative  drama  to  get  into  the  room.  He 
tried  to  soke  his  problem  with  just  enough  contrast  to  keep 
the  room  from  being  monotonous — just  enough  variety  in 
form  to  avoid  repetition.  For  example,  on  one  side  of  the 
room  a  white  couch  is  grouped  with  two  green  chairs;  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  green  couch  is  grouped  with  two  white  chairs. 
The  leather  upholstery  looks  cool. 

Mr.  Teague  has  a  theory  that  the  use  o{  too  much  painted 
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BACKGROUND  FOR 
MASCULINE  HOSPITALITY 

surface  makes  a  cold,  forbidding  interior.  To  re-g, 
lieve  the  broad  expanses  of  painted  wall  and  of 
leather  upholstery,  he  uses  f  ruitwood  tables.  The 
warm  wood  tones  soften  the  effect  of  the  room. 
A  further  variation  of  color  which  keeps  the 
room  from  any  feeling  of  feminine  delicacy  is 
the  plain  black  band  of  molding  and  the  black 
bakelite  top  of  the  serving  table.  The  very  slight 
horizontal  enrichment  which  is  made  by  gold 
moldings  is  just  enough  to  keep  the  room  from 
looking  bare.  There  was  not  time  to  have  mold- 
ing especially  made,  so  Mr.  Teague  bought  up 
Chicago's  entire  supply  of  gold  picture  molding. 

All  the  furniture  in  the  Ford  lounge  is  by 
Marshall  Field  and  the  lighting  fixtures  are  by 
Kurt  Versen. 

Since  it  was  planned  that  this  room  would  be 
used  for  buffet  luncheons  and  for  frequent  light 
entertainment,  a  new  piece  of  furniture  was  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  these  needs.  The  semi- 
circular table  with  black  top  permits  service  from 
behind,  and  is  portable  so  that  it  can  be  vised  in 
any  room  desired.  This  buffet  also  forms  the  dec- 
rative  center  of  the  room.  Two  pilasters,  topped 
ith  Steuben  crystal  urns,  flank  the  serving 
table,  and  behind  it,  in  a  gold-lined  niche,  is  a 
huge  bowl  of  goldfish.  Shelves  on  either  side  of 
this  center  decoration  hold  decorative  glass. 

The  view  from  the  lounge  was  obstructed  by 
an  ugly  skyline,  so  Mr.  Teague  contrived  a  small^ 
terrace  and  built  a  high  green  wall  to  shut  off 
the  skyline  and  give  a  feeling  of  privacy.  White 
furniture  on  green  grass  repeats  the  white  and 
green  interior  color  scheme. 

To  go  back  to  check  on  the  "office  heritage" 
of  this  lounge:  It  is  simple  and  comfortable;  its 
feeling  is  masculine;  it  serves  its  purpose  effi- 
ciently; there  is  no  distracting  ornamentation. 
The  difference  is  that  this  room  is  built  for  re- 
laxation and  conversation.  The  machinery  of  an 
office  is  kept  out  of  the  picture  completely. 

The  entrance  hall  carries  out  the  design  of  the 
living  room  but  varies  from  it  by  having  the 
walls  faced  with  flexwood  with  black  baseboard 
and  columns.  The  flexwood  runs  horizontally 
around  the  room  instead  of  the  conventional 
vertical  application.  To  avoid  interrupting  the 
horizontal  treatment  of  the  wall  in  this  entrance 
hall,  the  door  to  a  dressing  room  has  been  treated 
as  a  concealed  door. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  mushroom  growth 
of  the  World's  Fair  buildings  is  the  story  of  this 
room.  Mr.  Teague  arrived  on  Thursday  evening 
and  found  that  due  to  a  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  building,  nothing  had  been  done  about  fin- 
ishing or  decorating  the  room.  He  organized  a 
corps  of  workers,  including  everyone  from  car- 
pet-makers to  scrubwomen,  and  when  the  build- 
ing opened  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Teague 
ushered  Mr.  Ford  through  this  room,  complete 
c\  en  to  goldfish  and  magazines. 
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Wood 


Butter  bowls  and  salad  forks  no  longer  define  the 
domestic  limits  of  wood.  This  oldest  of  materials  is  fast 
coming  into  new  uses.  Helen  Hughes  Dulany  designed 
the  strawberry  tray  above  of  stainproof  bird's-eye 
maple,  inlaid  with  walnut.  She  made  the  accessories 
for  the  table  below,  set  for  the  Lumberman's  House 
at  theCentury  of  Progress.  They  would  be  just  as  inviting 
set  on  the  terrace,  or   indoors  for   luncheon  or  late 


eye  maple,  the  bowl  inlaid  with  walnut.  They  are  acid- 
resisting,  can  be  boiled  for  removal  of  fat,  and  mellow 
with  age  and  the  use  of  salad  oils  and  flavorings.  The 
steins  are  alcohol-proof,  carved  out  of  one  piece  of 
walnut  with  a  handle  of  maple.  The  center  tray  is  of 
copper  with  a  walnut  and  maple  gallery.  The  candle- 
sticks are  of  maple  and  walnut.  Wood  and  metal  fruit 
used  as  a  low  centerpiece  comes  from  Rena  Rosenthal. 


d    by   Russel   Wright. 


A   WATT   TO   CAESAR   II  OH  CI  A 

"And  please  put  the  garage  under  the 
dining  room  wing,"  said  Anne  Hath- 
away to  her  architect.  "The  house  is 
lovely  but  it  must  have  a  garage." 

An  anachronism,  you  protest.  But 
no  more  of  an  anachronism  than 
building  an  Elizabethan  house 
around  a  motor  car. 

"In  placing  those  candlesticks  on 
the  table,  Beppo,"  said  Caesar  Borgia 
to  his  butler,  "be  sure  to  arrange 
them  so  that  the  electric  lights  can 
be  used  during  dinner." 

Ridiculous!  Yes,  but  no  more 
ridiculous  than  using  candlesticks  to 
hold  electric  bulbs.  The  silversmith 
who  beat  out  candlesticks  for  Caesar 
Borgia  could  not  foresee  electricity. 
Anne  Hathaway's  architect  didn't 
reckon  with  streamlines  and  air  con- 
ditioning units  when  he  planned  her 
house  on  the  Avon.  Timeanduses  have 
changed  radically.  But  many  of  us  are 
still  looking  for  Anne  Hathaway's 
architect    and    Caesar's    silversmith. 

IINIIMM,      FIIOM      INSIDE     OUT 

Which  do  you  use  most,  the  inside 
or  the  outside  of  your  house?  Most 
people  let  their  building  imagery 
play  around  an  ideal  of  exterior  ap- 
pearance. There's  sense  in  a  concep- 
tion of  architecture  which  thinks  first 
of  the  appearance  of  rooms  to  serve 
specific  interests  and  activities,  then 
adequately  arranges  shelter  for  those 
rooms.  That  kind  of  sense  can  answer 
most  of  the  protests  against  modern 
arc  hitecture. 

DESIGN      COMES  TO      NOVELS 

"Why?"  is  |  :  ,st  Intel 
ligent  question  idem  design- 
er cm  ask  about  any  product.  W.    \. 

Dwiggins  tried  to  discover  why 
novels  are  set  with  a  single  column  o\ 


A  COLUMN  OF  UNEDITED  REFLECTIONS 


ABOUT  PEOPLE  AND   THINGS  TnEY  DO 


type  on  a  page.  He  couldn't  find  a 
reason  that  suited  him.  He  experi- 
mented and  decided  that  the  eye 
could  read  a  two-column  paged  book 
more  rapidly  than  a  one-column 
page.  So  he  has  designed  a  two- 
column  page  for  Wells'  Seven  Fa- 
mous Novels  which  Knopf  will  pub- 
lish this  fall  (and  if  you  know  your 
types,  it's  set  in  1 0  point  Baskerville, 
in  two-inch  columns). 


A  fiction  murder  and  a  subsequent 
real  murder  make  it  interesting  to 
note  how  far  a  little  idea  can  get 
carried  on  the  waters  of  publicity. 
Tast  summer  Frederick  Kiesler,  in 
a  speech  in  Chicago,  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  dangers  of  bathtubs 
as  they  are  now  designed.  He  said 
that  home  accidents  occur  in  the  bath- 
room more  than  anywhere  else.  In- 
surance companies  denied  the  state- 
ment and  tried  to  get  him  to  take  it 
back.  Mr.  Kiesler  wouldn't.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  way  of  measuring 
the  unreported  accidents  which  hap- 
pen because  of  slick  tubs. 

Newspapers  carried  the  story  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Kiesler  looked 
askance  at  the  stack  of  clippings  and 
wondered  why  his  more  profound 
theories  had  not  been  so  successful  in 
getting  themselves  broadcast.  Then 
this  spring  James  Cain's  novel.  The 
Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  had  a 
murder  attempted  in  a  bathtub  be- 
cause, to  quote  the  hero:  "In  the  end, 
we  figured  it  would  look  like  he  had 
slipped  in  the  tub.  ...  I  not  the  idea 


Three  painters,  Picasso,  Matisse 
and  Rivera,  were  originally  asked  to 
cover  the  walls  of  the  RCA  build- 
ing of  Rockefeller  Center.  Matisse 
and  Picasso  were  each  to  be  offered 
five  panels  in  the  lateral  corridors. 
Rivera  was  to  paint  three  panels  on 
the  wall  facing  the  entrance.  Picasso 
would  not  even  receive  emissaries 
sent  to  invite  him  to  do  the  work. 
Matisse  said  that  his  intimate  style 
did  not  suit  the  building  or  the  size 
of  the  walls.  Rivera  came.  On  the 
eve  of  last  Lincoln's  birthday  his  of- 
fending mural  was  chipped  away  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  blindfolded 
workmen   (or  ijcere  they  blindfold- 


from  a  piece  in  the  paper  where  a 
guy  had  said  that  most  accidents  hap- 
pen right  in  people's  own  bathtubs." 
A  couple  of  months  after  the  book 
came  out  an  arrest  was  made  of  some- 
one on  Long  Island  who  tried  both 
the  methods  of  murder  described  in 
this  novel.  Is  it  all  because  of  bath- 
tubs, or  all  because  of  Mr.  Kiesler's 
statement  ?  Anyway,  couldn't  someone 
devise  a  tub  surface  that  would  be 
both  slip-resistant  and  easily  cleaned? 

PEACE    VS   MAPS 

An  enormous  map  of  Manhattan^  j 
may  soon  cover  the  most  quarreled- 
about  wall  space  in  America.  Diego 
Rivera  has  returned  to  Mexico,  leav- 
ing his  trail  through  our  country  im- 
printed on  a  good  many  public  walls 
and  the  pages  of  a  book,  his  record 
of  the  dubious  delights  of  muraling 
in  America. 
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ed — I  can't  help  thinking  of  them  as 
blindfolded — it  seems  securer  for  the 
country,  somehow).  Since  then  the 
wall  is  just  a  stretch  of  virgin  plaster 
above  the  heads  of  uniformed  guides 
who  tell  you,  "...  to  the  right  and 
take  the  elevator  to  the  sixty-fourth 
floor,  miss." 

But  that  undecorated  stretch  of 
plaster  rests  uneasily  on  the  minds  of 
the  Rockefeller  project  executives.  It 
has  taken  on  a  conspicuous  air  unbe- 
coming to  plain  plaster.  If  it  could 
only  be  covered  up  with  something 
nice,  which  would  please  everyone 
above  Union  square,  people  would 
shut  up  and  forget  the  whole  episode. 

We  have  thought  of  a  couple  of 
bright  (but  unsolicited)  schemes. 
Scheme  I :  Contemporary  artists 
might  be  given  turns  at  doing  a 
Mural  of  the  Month.  One  would  be- 
gin before  the  other  had  quite  fin- 
ished, thus  appropriately  preserving 
the  Rivera  precedent  of  the  Unfin- 
ished Mural.  And  there  would  be 
always  the  spirit  of  genuine  progress 
that  scaffolding,  change  in  paint,  and 
workmen  arguing  express  better  than 
anything  else  can  for  the  industrial 
life  of  America. 

Scheme  II:  There  could  be  flashed 
on  the  area  in  nicely  labelled  squares 
animated  abstractions  of  current  ex- 
hibitions on  the  floors  above,  so  that 
you  could  tell  at  a  glance  whether  you 
wanted  to  take  an  elevator  or  a  drink. 

Or  they  could  have  a  glass  map  of 
Manhattan.  We  didn't  think  of  that, 
but  someone  else  did,  and  it's  under 
consideration.  A  colored  relief  map 
done  in  intaglio.  Intaglio  is  a  process 
of  indenting  the  back  of  the  glass,  so 
that  the  front  is  smooth,  but  has  the 
effect  of  bas  relief.  The  map  would 
show  streets  and  parks  and  rivers  in 
color,  and  would  be  illuminated.  And 
fifty  years  from  now  it  would  be  a 
curious  antique,  quainter  and  fun- 
nier, probably,  than  the  old  prints  of 
Manhattan  which  hang  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  public  library. 


TO     CAST    A    LITTLE    BEAM 

A  concentrated  beam  of  six  million 
candlepower  shines  from  the  top  of 
the  Ford  Building  at  the  Century  of 
Progress.  Twenty-four  searchlights 
produce  this  beam  of  light. 


YOUNG    ARCHITECTURE 

Californians,  less  hidebound  by  con- 
vention than  the  people  of  most  of 
the  other  states  in  the  union,  are  tak- 
ing up  modern  architecture  as  if 
they  had  thought  of  it  first.  Rich- 
ard Neutra  recently  did  a  modern 
house  for  Anna  Sten,  and  is  working 
on  places  for  Marlene  Dietrich  and 
Carl  Laemmle.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
did  some  of  his  best  early  modern 
work  in  California.  Philip  Johnson  is 
going  West  soon  to  gather  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  models  of 
California's  architecture  for  the  only 
exhibition  which  is  definitely  sched- 
uled for  next  season  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 


INFANTS     AT     THEIR     MURALS 

On  the  theory  that  children  and  art 
are  both  important,  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy  turns  youngsters  in 
their  art  classes  loose  on  murals. 
Large  bottles  of  brilliant  color  and 
freedom  from  adult  supervision  are 
their  equipment.  The  successful  re- 
sults bear  out  two  theories:  that 
children  work  most  naturally  with 
their  large  muscles  and  that  there 
is  an  imaginative  spontaneity  in  art 
native  to  the  human  race  until  it  is 
trained  out  by  experience  and  di- 
dactic adults.  Albert  Grotz,  one  of 
the  teachers,  describes  the  procedure 
back  of  the  surprisingly  original  de- 
signs exhibited  recently  at  the  Al- 
bright Gallery: 

"Someone  suggests  doing  a  circus. 
An  enormous  sheet  of  paper  is  tacked 
on  the  wall.  Two  children  tackle  it. 
Almost  immediately  the  siren  voices 
of  the  barkers  may  be  heard.  The  air 
trembles  with  mid-summer  heat;  the 
smell  of  sawdust  chips  is  everywhere. 
Palaces  of  Fun  grow  under  the  furi- 
ously creative  brushes.  A  few  brush 
strokes  serve  to  set  a  merry-go-round 
whirling,  pouring  out  its  lovely  mu- 
sic .  .  ." 

GLASS    INDIAN 

Carl  Milles,  asked  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate piece  of  sculpture  for  the 
new  court  house  at  St.  Paul,  plan- 
ned a  thirty-foot  Indian.  The  figure 


rose  from  the  shoulders  of  a  group  of 
kneeling  Indians.  lie  got  the  idea  of 
casting  the  piece  in  glass.  But  no  piece 
of  statuary  anywhere  near  that  large- 
had  ever  been  cast  in  glass.  He  took 
the  problem  to  Frederick  Carder,  of 
the  Corning  Gla^s  company,  who 
probably  knows  as  much  or  more  than 


anyone  in  this  country  about  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  glass. 

Mr.  Carder  thought  maybe  it 
could  be  done.  As  a  test  he  made  a 
huge  Indian  head  fa  head  big  enough 
to  go  on  a  thirty-foot  Indian,  but  more 
realistic  and  not  so  stylized  as  Mr. 
Milles'  Indian).  He  filled  the  mold 
with  glass,  and  put  800  pounds  of  hot 
glass  Indian  into  the  annealing  ovens. 

When  Mr.  Carder's  Indian  had 
been  cooking  about  a  week,  news  came 
that  Mr.  Milles  was  coming  to  Corn- 
ing. Mr.  Carder  had  reckoned  that 
two  weeks  would  be  just  about  right 
for  the  Indian  to  anneal  and  cool  off 
gradually.  But  he  was  so  eager  to 
show  the  piece  to  Mr.  Milles  while 
he  was  there,  that  he  rushed  it  out  of 
the  oven.  He  burned  his  shoes,  and 
the  huge  head  broke  as  it  contracted 
too  rapidly  when  the  air  struck  it. 

But  it  wasn't  ruined.  Mr.  Carder 
stuck  it  together  again.  The  head 
stands  in  the  lobby  of  the  Corning 
Glass  offices.  It  is  illuminated,  so  that 
you  get  quite  a  nice  idea  of  what  Mr. 
Milles'  statue  could  look  like,  if  it's 
ever  made.  Work  is  held  up  on  it 
right  now,  because  the  city  of  Saint 
Paul  is  short  of  funds. 

WHAT    IS    FUNCTIONAL? 

"Make  us  some  functional  wallpa- 
per," a  manufacturer  said  to  a  de- 
signer the  other  day.  The  designer 
smiled  a  smile  that  did  not  show,  and 
designed  something. 

The  use  of  a  wall  is  to  protect  from 
weather  and  public  gaze.  Except  in 
mild  climates  wallpaper  isn't  very 
good  for  either.  If  things  go  on  in 
this  careless  fashion  some  day  it  may 
be  forgotten  that  functional  means 
simply  "fitted  to  use.'"  The  word  may 
in  time  come  to  mean  a  certain  com- 
bination of  metal  and  glass,  or  geo- 
metric designs.  Words  have  gone 
wrong  that  way! 

G.  A.  V. 
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T  V  I  1:  It  I  O  It  s 


Several  generations  after  they  are  dead,  we  covet  portraits  of  our  ancestors,-  several 
generations  after  it  has  actually  been  lived  in,  we  enjoy  the  life  and  decoration  in  an  old 
room,  interpreted  through  the  painter.  This  past  month  there  has  been  an  exhibition  at  the 
galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  and  Company,  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  of  interiors  and  paintings  of  interiors  from 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present.  It  is  not  a  thrilling  exhibition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  but  it  tells  an  engaging  story  of  people  and  still-life  within  houses  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  And  when  the  human  figure  is  also  a  part  of  the  canvas,  the  costumes  add  to  the 
historical  interest,  placed  against  the  typical  furnishings  and  decor.  At  the  top  of  the  oppo- 
site page  is  Lucretia  by  Giovanni  Di  Paolo,  lent  by  M.  Knoedler;  below  is  a  French  cottage, 
by  Matisse.  The  Breakfast  Room  by  J.  S.  Sargent  is  a  charming  nineteenth  century  American 
scene   indoors.   William  B.  E.  Rankin   has  painted   her  house   in  Paris  for  Mrs.  Vanderbilt. 


HENRY   DIXON    AND   SON 
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V  HE   small   entrance   hall   into  the   apartment  of   Mr.   and    Mrs.  Gulden 

has  been  uniquel)   designed  to  suggest  spaciousness.  The  glass  covered 

tural   projection   reflects   the   outdoors.    The    colors   are   neutral    and 

light.    The    rough    fabric    curtain    at    the    end    can    he    swung    across    the 

corridor.    The  carpet  is  a   mixed   gray  weave,   the  bench  orange  leather 
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large  roof  runs  around  three  sides  of  the  apartment.  At  the  back  is  this  restful,  shaded 
garden  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulden  have  their  meals  served  during  the  summer  months 


con 
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By  clever  manipulation  of  planes,  colors,  and  built-in  furniture, 
William  Muschenheim,  architect,  has  greatly  increased  space  in 
the  penthouse  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Immo  Gulden  in  NewYork 


INTO  a  small  fragment  of  what  was  once  a  large  triplex 
apartment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulden  have  managed  to  find 
space  to  spare  for  all  their  living  needs.  Their  apartment  is  at 
530  East  Eighty-sixth  street  and  most  of  the  rented  area  is 
taken  up  by  a  roof -garden  running  around  three  sides,  over- 
looking the  East  River.  All  the  rooms  with  the  exception  of 
the  living  room  are  small.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge 
them  as  much  as  possible  by  very  careful  planning  to  use.  Wil- 
liam Muschenheim  is  responsible  for  the  designing  of  the 
hall,  the  little  library,  and  the  bedroom.  In  the  narrow  en- 
trance hall  was  a  structural  projection,  a  part  of  the  elevator 
shaft  or  a  flue,  which  crowded  into  the  corridor.  Mr.  Musch- 
enheim cleverly  covered  it  with  horizontal  strips  of  glass,  re- 
flecting the  roof  terrace  beyond,  through  both  door  and  win- 
dow. The  horizontal  lines  and  the  curtain  near  the  door  ex- 
tending to  the  ceiling  both  help  the  illusion  of  extension.  The 
neutral  light  colors  of  fabrics,  wall,  and  carpet  reflect  all  the 


light    available    and    that    there    is    no    feeling    of    being. 

In  the  tiny  library  ingenuity  was  successfully  strained  to 
include  any  number  of  activities  in  a  floor  measure  not  more 
than  nine  feet  by  nine.  Here  again  horizontal  lines  in  the  arch- 
itecture were  skilfully  used,  and  the  different  wall  colors  ex- 
tended around  the  corners  to  carry  the  eye  about  the  room  and 
eliminate  the  small  wall  demarcations. 

Built-in  furniture  leaves  the  center  of  the  room  free  of 
clutter  except  for  the  necessary  chair  or  two.  Any  ornamental 
cornice  or  paneling  in  such  a  room  would  of  course  give 
a  sensation  of  crowding.  The  bedroom  was  more  conventional 
in  size  but  here  too  Mr.  Muschenheim  has  enlarged  it  by  his 
arrangement  and  planning  of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  living  room  o{  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulden  makes  use  of 
the  old  family  pieces  and  because  of  its  fresh  coloring  and 
restrained  use  of  ornament  seems  not  the  least  incompatible 
with  the  more  modern  smaller  rooms  in  the  apartment. 
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Jhe  colors  in  the  bedroom  are 
gray,  blue,  and  orange,  archi- 
tecturally distributed.  The  carpet 
is  blue  in  the  center,  a  gray  strip  || 
running  before  the  mirror  wall  on 
the  left,  a  black  strip  from  the  pent- 
house door  under  the  bed.  The  bed 
is  covered  in  an  imported  orange 
chenille,  The  radiator  box  by  the 
bed  is  blue,  and  the  bed  curtains  a 
blue  burlap,  the  same  material 
making  a  panel  above  the  bed. 
Window  curtains  are  gray  raw 
silk.  At  the  end  of  the  shelf  next 
the  bed  is  a  glass  box  of  light,  and 
another  tubular  light  is  behind  the 
curtain  on  the  opposite  side.  Mrs. 
Gulden's  combination  dressing  ta- 
ble and  clothes  chest  is  made  of 
white  hollv  and  runs  the  width  of 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  wall 
here  is  white,  the  radiator  cover 
painted  orange,  the  window  cur- 
tain gray  raw  silk,  the  chromium 
stool     stretched     in     ffray     canvas 
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_/N  the  precisely  designed  little  library  the  ceiling  and 
carpet  are  black.  The  panel  to  the  right  of  the  win- 
dow is  blue  and  the  built-in  couch  is  a  pale  yellow 


±  he  desk  folds  up  off  the  hanging  chest  when  not  in 

use.  The  cork  covered  wall  above  is  a  convenient 

place  to  tack  notes  and  memoranda,  or  a  favorite  picture 
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The  living  room  is  the  more  traditional  section  of  the 

apartment.  Walls  are  white,  and  the  ceiling  a  warm 

golden  yellow.  The  curtains  are  a  luminous  blue-green 
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THINGS  are  happening  in  New  York  City  in  the  ways 
of  cookery.  Significant  things.  They  are  beginning  to 
shed  a  subtle  influence — in  flavors,  in  philosophy,  and  in  fine 
definitions  of  service — that  reaches  beyond  the  city  limits. 
Even  the  dining  decor,  which  is  taking  neat  turns  and  adapta- 
ble leaps,  may  soon  develop  a  vocabulary  to  be  used  in  our 
own  sanctum  sanctorums.  There  is  for  one  thing  the  new 
softer  air-conditioning.  There  is,  for  another,  colored  table- 
cloths under  the  sun.  The  repeal  renaissance  is  upon  us.  In 
more  ways  than  one  we  are  being  wooed  by  experts.  Pro- 
fessional New  York  has  some  new  things  to  say. 

The  two  extremes  prove  the  rule  at  the  moment.  Dining  is 
on  the  roof  with  a  view — preferably  of  Central  Park  or  the 
East  River,  or  on  the  sidewalk. 

CHEZ   HENRI  CHARPENTIER CHEZ   PROMETHEUS 

Newer  than  either,  however,  is  the  full-fledged  Continen- 
tal cafe.  Now  you  may  sip  aperitifs  chez  Henri  in  the  sunk- 
en plaza  of  Rockefeller  Center  under  the  nose  of  the  bronze 
Prometheus  with  the  RCA  building  towering  some  sev- 
enty stories  toward  the  heavens  and  the  fountains  playing 
cool  melodies  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  away. 

Of  Henri  Charpentier  you  have  heard.  His  place  at  Lyn- 
brook,  Long  Island,  is  famous.  Recently  the  Rockefellers 
and  the  heads  of  the  French  grant  approved  his  running 
the  restaurant  in  the  Maison  Franchise. 

The  cafe  and  bar  in  the  sunken  square,  done  in  very  re- 
strained and  elegant  modern,  burnished  copper,  soft  brown 
leather  and  lighted  portholes,  spilling  out  into  the  plaza 
toward  Prometheus,  are  new  and  very 
exciting.  Here  among  other  things  are 
Champagne       cocktails       made      with 
Mumm's  splits  so  that  you  may  know 
that  the  cork  popped  the  moment  your 
order  was  given  and  not  before.  When 
Henri    serves    caviar — it    is    Russian; 
Lachryma  Christi — it  is  Italian;  Edam 
cheese — it  is  Dutch ;  but  when  he  serves 
Champagne — it  is  French! 

In  the  cafe  a  bit  of  caviar  and  cheese 
are  to  be  had,  but  dinner  is  served  up- 
stairs in  cafe  Henri  proper;  a  large 
room  with  an  enormously  high  ceil 
done  in  Pompeian  red  and  cream,  mod- 
ern paintings,  and  curtains  with  stars 
through  which  the  bobbing  chapeaux  of 
the  Plaza  promenaders  can  be  - 
faintly  and  intriguingly. 

I  [enri  is  a  restaurateur^  but  he  is  also 
a  philosopher. 

I  Ie  would  have  something  of  the  lit- 


tle boy  in  every  man;  tomorrow  better  than  today;  cuisine  a 
matter  of  serving  desires  not  appetites;  and  food  with  a 
magic  quality  to  give  beauty  to  women  and  power  to  men! 
The  ■Hiditre  d'hotel,  he  will  tell  you,  is  an  artist  not  a  mer- 
chandiser. His  feeling  about  the  cafeteria  philosophy  of 
stoking  is  explosive.  "I  would  rather  eat  an  apple  on  the 
streets,"  he  said. 

All  of  his  waiters  wear  cards  with  their  names.  If  you 
want  for  something  in  the  restaurant  of  Monsieur  Henri 
(which  is  most  unlikely),  you  call  Pierre  or  Jean  or  whom- 
ever. He  likes  to  have  them  escort  you  to  the  door  and  bid 
you  good-bye  and  hopes  you  will  seek  them  out  when  you 
return.  The  robot  system,  he  feels,  adds  nothing  to  either 
the  gaiety  of  living  or  to  good  service. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  he  said,  "that  many  people  say  'How 
much  do  you  charge'  rather  than  'What  kind  of  food  do 
you  have'."  A  man  who  is  a  prince  at  heart  even  though 
not  a  Vanderbilt  as  to  pocketbook  is  much  to  his  liking.  "Let 
me  have  a  French  dinner,"  such  a  man  says,  "but  do  not  let 
me  spend  too  much ! " 

The  long  menu  he  deplores.  In  the  ideal  system  there  is 
no  menu.  Suggestions  are  left  to  the  maitre  d'hotel.  Food 
is  fresh  every  day,  and  trust  in  the  restaurateur  brings  self- 
confidence  and  conscientiousness.  "French  food  is  food  for 
the  gods,"  says  Henri,  "but  if  one  of  my  patrons  asks  for 
chocolate  and  mustard  and  brioche,  I  will  bring  him  choco- 
late and  mustard  and  brioche,  but  I  will  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  mixing  them!" 

He  bases  his  cuisine  on  Henrv  the  Fourth's  idea  of  a 
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poulet  au  pot.  Always  over  a  flame  near  where  Henri  stands 
in  his  stiff  and  snowy  white  cap  and  apron  is  a  large  earthen- 
ware pot  full  of  petite  marmite,  Voilal 

SOUFFLE  CREMAILLERE 

^  The  chef  of  the  late  Otto  Kahn  is  also  a  case  in  point.  He 
has  recently  opened  his  own  La  Cremaillere  in  New  York 
City  on  the  roof  of  30  Central  Park  South,  just  a  few  doors 
west  of  the  Plaza — a  pied  a  terre  he  has  wanted  for  a  long 
time  and  which  repeal  has  made  possible. 

"No  cooking  could  be  good,"  he  said,  "without  wine." 
Now  he  can  serve  Coq  au  Yin,  and  give  to  a  public,  which 
begins  to  appreciate  it,  the  successes  of  a  lifetime.  His  res- 
taurant is  small  j  he  does  all  the  cooking,  and  he  wishes  it 
to  be  like  a  big  private  dining  room. 

Mr.  Duchene  has  every  reason  to  know  his  Napoleon 
brandy.  He  is  French  and  has  been  chef  to  the  late  Prince 
of  Monaco,  and  more  recently  to  Baron  Henri  Rothschild. 
He  had  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  France  in  cookery, 
pastry,  and  candy-making,  meticulously  learned,  at  the 
Grand  Palais  and  other  places.  "In  those  days,"  he  relates 
proudly,  "you  paid  to  learn  to  cook."  He  became  famous 
as  a  decorateur,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  discomfited 
by  the  Frigidaire  which  produces  no  large  slabs  of  ice  out 
of  which  he  can  carve  his  masterpieces.  His  cousin  is  Raoul 
Chezeau,  the  artist,  which  may  account  for  the  Duchene 
originals  that  decorate  his  place.  He  has  drawn  various 
French  chateaux  on  the  wall  and  in  the  bar  are  a  dozen 
framed  sketches  mostly  on  his  favorite  theme  of  cooking. 

His  theory  of  food  is  that  of  the  tiny  French  eclair.  "Have 
them  small  and  good,"  he  says.  The  six-inch  American  mon- 
ster is  all  size  and  no  flavor. 

For  a  dessert  he  suggests  Le  Souffle  Cremaillere  with 
x  strawberries  in  kirsch  and  Champagne.  Here  is  the  recipe 
for  the  souffle  (serves  twelve): 

One  quart  of  milk,  a  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  sixteen  yolks 
of  eggs,  eight  whites  of  eggs,  six  ounces  of  flour,  one  vanilla 
bean.  Bring  milk  to  boiling  point,  add  sugar  and  vanilla. 
Have  eight  yolks  and  flour  in  a  terrine.  Pour  on  the  boiling 
milk,  stirring  well.  Place  on  the  fire  again  until  it  becomes 
thick  and  light.  Add  six  ounces  of  sweet  butter  and  eight  more 
yolks.  Beat  whites  of  eight  eggs  and  mix  carefully  with  the 
above  paste,  but  do  not  work  it  too  much. 

Butter  one  mold  (six  persons  each)  spread  sugar  on  the 
top  of  the  butter.  Put  a  layer  of  the  paste  one  inch  thick  in 
the  molds,  then  a  layer  of  lady  fingers  moistened  with  kirsch 
of  Alsace.  Cover  with  apricot  pulp.  Repeat  this  until  the 
edge  of  the  mold  is  reached.  Cook  in  a  medium  heated  oven 
for  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven  with  some  strawberries  mixed  with  kirsch. 

GOURMET  STOCK  IS  UP 

The  gourmet  school  is  flourishing  in  other  ways.  Cook 
books  are  being  rewritten  with  wine  in  their  ingredients ;  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  advice  on  wines  and  foods;  the  second 
edition  of  the  Wine  Trail  has  just  been  published  by  the 
New  York  Sun;  expert  amateurs  are  jumping  into  profes- 
sional ranks;  and  the  number  of  women  with  a  flair  for  food 
who  are  becoming  semi-professionals  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  number  of  widows  some  years  back  who  went  in  for 
decorating.  A  tomato  and  celery  juice  of  such  excellence  that 
it  threatens  to  become  an  epidemic  has  been  launched  by  a 
private  New  York  citizen.  The  exchange  of  recipes  is  much 
livelier  than  anything  in  Wall  street.  Only  recently  an  execu- 
tive of  an  important  company  said,  "The  Vichyssoise  at  the 
Casino  in  Central  Park  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Would  you 
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like  to  have  the  recipe?"  A  few  years  ago  garlic  served  in  a 
green  salad  at  a  dinner  party  on  the  roof  of  the  St.  Regis 
would  have  been  met  with  raised  eyebrows,  and  no  one  could 
have  started  an  animated  conversation  on  a  touch  of  horse- 
radish in  the  madrilene.  Neither  would  a  hostess  have  served 
a  Spanish  cold  soup  with  the  hors  d'oeuvres  and  cocktails  at 
a  late  afternoon  party  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

THE  SIDEWALKS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Frank  of  Chatham  Walk,  at  Yanderbilt  and  48th  street, 
one  of  the  most  popular  out-of-door  dining  spots,  seems  to 
feel  that  eating  out  of  doors  is  having  no  fundamental  effect 
on  the  menu.  "Except,"  he  added,  "that  people  eat  more." 
They  stay  longer  and  eat  more  courses  because  they  enjoy 
themselves.  It  is  nice  to  eat  under  the  summer  sky.  The 
Chatham  serves,  perhaps,  more  cold  dishes  at  luncheon  than 
formerly.  However,  the  light  salad,  which  was  once  a  favor- 
ite with  women,  has  been  supplanted  by  such  dishes  as 
chicken  hash,  frogs'  legs,  and  soft  shell  crabs. 

Let  none  of  this  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  diet 
vogue  is  waning.  Adherents  to  the  banana,  the  buttermilk, 
the  lamb  chop  continue  to  flourish.  The  Doctor  Heuser  "diet- 
for-a-week"  is  not  new.  His  book  has  been  out  some  time, 
and  he  has  lectured  in  this  country.  That  Elizabeth  Reynolds 
at  1  5  East  48th  street  in  New  York  serves  the  diet  on  a  kind 
of  registration  system  is,  however,  news.  The  diet  must  be 
adhered  to  for  a  week,  and  the  special  potassium  broth,  which 
it  requires,  takes  several  hours  to  prepare.  The  other  foods 
which  can  be  eaten  are  fresh  or  cooked  fruits  and  vegetables. 
No  butter,  breads  or  meat!  It  is  a  revivifying  diet.  Its  advo- 
cates are  ardent.  "It  is  as  good  as  a  month  in  the  country," 
one  of  them  said. 

TUNES  AND  MR.  TUGAVELL 

The  two  big  problems  that  confront  New  Yorkers  next 
season  are  what  to  serve  with  cocktails,  and  if  not  cocktails 
what  instead,  and  what  to  use  as  the  odd  orchestral  din. 
Canapes  have  run  the  gamut  from  caviar  to  artichoke  hearts, 
from  Japanese  tid-bits  to  raw  carrots.  Ingenuity  is  almost 
exhausted. 

As  to  music,  the  accordion,  which  was  everywhere,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  banjo,  which  has  also  been  everywhere. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  challenger  for  the  tune 
title  and  no  interest  in  the  old  regime.  It  looks  as  if  we  might 
go  back  to  chamber  music  and  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 
Or  we  may  just  settle  down  next  winter  and  talk  about  such 
as  the  Tugwells,  win)  seem  to  engage  the  populace  sans 
music,  sans  caviar. 
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TERRACE  TABLE* 


SETTING  tables  out  of  doors  presents  problems.  Things 
must  be  heavy  and  have  a  certain  rustic  quality.  They  must 
be  sophisticated  without  being  formal.  Ingenuity  and  imagination 
are  useful  here,  because  a  prosy,  conventional  table  loses  caste 
when  competing  against  the  sky  and  the  trees.  The  practical  side 
matters,  too.  Delicate  arrangements  are  soon  upset  by  the  wind. 
The  sturdier  the  decorative  effects  the  better.  These  tables  were 
set  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hortulus  Club  which  invited 
the  Greenwich  Garden  Club  to  make  one  entry  in  each  class. 


I^fu&t  C&Y cJW.  Q  ofMman  G$t£ 


1  he  jungle  motif  was  used  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  A 
ring  of  small  finger  bananas,  a  cocoanut,  and  pine- 
apple tops  in  a  pottery  bowl  with  two  wooden  birds 
on  either  side  made  the  centerpiece.  At  the  corners 
were  two  thick  square  green  glass  vessels — one  filled 
with  Darlingtonia  and  the  other  with  large  brown 
pecans.  The  Rodier  cover  was  tan  with  a  brown  pat- 
tern, the  glasses  the  same  water  green  as  the  corner 
containers,  and  the  plates  of  German  pottery  were 
in     soft     shades     of     green,     brown,     and     yellow 
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eyjLL  sea  colors  were  used  on  this  table;  a  navy  blue 
cloth  under  dark  blue  goblets;  in  the  plates  sea 
greens  and  aquamarines.  In  the  center  a  water  green 
bowl  with  sapphire  blue  glass  balls  and  gold  fish; 
and  side  ornaments  of  heavy  blocks  of  glass.  They 
made  a   highly  colored   still-life    for  the  garden  table 

<iyi  large  hurricane  globe  over  a  fat  candle  in  a 
vase,  defying  the  breezes,  made  a  perfect  center- 
piece for  an  out-of-door  table.  On  a  shiny  dark  brown 
table  top  was  a  large  majolica  leaf  container  filled  with 
green  grapes,  limes,  green  almonds  and  ripe  figs; 
a  yellow  bowl  filled  with  deep  red  peonies,  green 
majolica    china    and    copies    of    old    Dutch    goblets 


NORMAN  TANNER 
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GARDENS 


OF  AN  ART  GALLERY 


WHEN  Henry  E.  Huntington  died  in  1927  he  left 
his  house  to  the  people  of  California  as  a  museum. 
For  many  years  the  house  remained  as  it  had  been,  with  its 
period  furnishings  and  paintings,  mostly  of  the  English 
school.  Recently  however  a  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
main  house,  built  as  a  gallery  for  viewing  the  paintings,  air- 
conditioned,  and  properly  lighted.  In  this  wing  now  are  hung 
-Mrs.  Siddons  as  The  Tragic  Muse  and  A  Portrait  of  Jane, 
Countess  of  Harrington,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  The  Blue 
Boy  and  The  Cottage  Door,  by  Gainsborough ;  a  Raeburn 
portrait  and  portraits  by  Romney. 

The  estate,  on  the  outskirts  of  Pasadena,  is  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  hazy  valley  of  San  Gabriel.  There  are  botanical 
gardens,  formal  vistas  and  hidden  paths,  planted  with  rare 
varieties  of  sub-tropical  trees.  There  are  gardens  of  roses, 
and  cactus,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  Japanese  garden. 
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j  hi  Henrj  E.  Huntington  Art  Gallery,  above.  Be 
corner  of  the  picturesque  Japanese  garden  on  the 
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ENCHANTED  ISLAND-CAPRI 


Capri  stands  in  the  midst  of  turquoise  seas.  The  whole  island  is  hung  with  great 
clusters  of  grapes,  white  and  black.  They  cover  every  hill  except  the  great  white 
cliffs.  The  paths  are  bordered  by  heavy  hanging  vines.  This  island  is  a 
favorite  holiday  retreat  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and  those  people  from  every 
civilized  country  who  seek  a  vacation  place  that  offers  seclusion  and  beauty 
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FOR   THE   TABLE 


THERE  are  certain  occasions  when  you  feel  that  you  must 
have  something  a  little  different  from  traditional  Wedg- 
wood and  crystal.  It  may  be  just  the  mood  of  a  moment,  or 
some  new  table  linen,  or  some  very  special  guests.  So  we  have 
shopped  for  china,  silver  and  crystal  for  that  moment.  Above, 
the  two  jars  are  of  white  pottery  with  a  suggestion  of  Chinese 
about  the  shape.  Take  off  the  tops  and  use  them  for  flowers  on 
your  table.  Put  the  tops  back  and  use  them  for  compotes.  Or 
place  them  on  your  mantel  for  ornaments.  They  come  from 
James  Pendleton,  16  East  48th  street.  $6.25  each.  The  wall- 
paper is  from  Nancy  McClelland,  15  East  57th  street. 

\  few  choice  souls  among  your  friends  have  a  taste  for 
onion  soup,  rivalled  by  no  other  delicacy.  Serve  it  to  them  in 
green  and  blue  plaid  Italian  pottery  bowls  from  Gerard,  48 
East  48th  street.  Bowls  $1  apiece.  Luncheon  plates,  $1,  salad 
dishes,  .75.  Mexican  gourd  plates  orange  and  black,  or  blue 
and  white  for  fruit  and  nuts.  Alice  H.  Marks,  19  East  52nd 
street.  $5  each. 

\  charming  dinner  table  could  be  arranged  with  this  service 
of  creamy  white  English  earthenware,  decorated  with  platinum 
bands.  The  curved  crystal  piece  on  chromium  base  would  make 
an  unusi  1  centerpiece.  There  are  ashtrays  to  match.  From 
A  It  man,  Madison  avenue  and  34th  street.  Dinner  plates,  $27.50 
a  dozen;  lun  salad  plates,  $17.50;  bread  and 

butters,  $12.50.  Crystal  dish,  $14;  ashtrays,  $3.50. 

After  dinn  ffee  can  look  very  important  served  on  a 

chromium  tra\  with  black  Bakelite  h  mdles.  Try  taking  your 
demi  tasse  in  I  ups,  with  coffee  bean  Shef- 

field spoons.  I  Fifth  avenue  and  39th  street. 

Tray,  $7,  cups  $  I  >,is. 
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It  takes  just  a  dash  of  genius  to 
devise  something  as  simple  as 
these  candlesticks  made  from  old 
French  wine  bottles.  You  fill  them 
with  water  to  give  a  crystal  effect. 
They're  fourteen  inches  high. 
Mary  Barlint,  797  Madison  ave- 
nue, $4.50  a  pair. 


rians  Hansen  has  designed  for 
the  Danish  Silver  House  Incor- 
porated, 5  East  46th  street,  this 
hand  wrought  silver  pitcher  and 
dish.  The  pitcher  has  a  handle  in- 
sulated by  ivory.  It  is  $125.  It  can 
be  used  for  hot  milk  or  hot  water. 
The  dish  is  $42. 


1  his  lattice  cut  crystal  relish  dish 
is  equally  appropriate  for  the 
formal  dinner  party  or  the  buffet 
supper.  The  plate  is  sixteen  inches 
wide  and  has  a  five-part  compart- 
ment dish  with  removable  compote. 
$25  complete.  From  William  H. 
Plummer,  7  East  35th  street. 


What  could  be  more  fun  than 
eating  corn  on  the  cob  from  a 
green  and  yellow  Italian  pottery 
corn  set?  Chelten  Incorporated, 
859  Lexington  avenue.  The  plat- 
ter is  $3.50;  the  plates,  $9.50  a 
dozen.    . 


Complete  outfit  for  rainy  day 
luncheon  before  the  fire,  or  mid- 
night supper.  Hand  wrought  alu- 
minum chafing  dish,  $37.50.  Oil 
and  vinegar  bottles,  green  glass 
bound  with  red  and  yellow  raffia, 
$1.75  each.  Bitters  bottle  with 
green  and  white  raffia,  also  $1.75. 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue  at  50th  street. 


Carol  Stupell,  443  Madison  ave- 
nue, has  found  something  we  have 
been  looking  for  for  years — a  white 
pottery  lobster  dish  and  a  chrom- 
ium claw-cracker  for  our  favorite 
seafood  dinner.  The  dish  is  $2,  the 
crackers  $1  apiece. 
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This  advertisement  is  fart  of  a  national  promotion  pro- 
gram, in  the  interest  of  genuine  silk  in  all  its  phases. 


J- 


"Select  the  correct  material  and 
most  of  the  problem  is  solved—" 


says 

ROBERT    VON    F.ZDORF 

nationally  known  architect 

and  decorator 


O elect  a  mediocre  mate- 
terial  and  the  decorative  solu- 
tion becomes  complicated  and 
the  finished  effect  is  judged  ac- 
cordingly. Right  at  the  start 
the  chances  of  complete  satis- 
faction are  reduced. 

"Present  day  decorations  of 
clear  colors  and  simplicity  re- 
quire interesting  fabrics  to  live 
with,  practical  fabrics  to  main- 
tain. There  must  be  richness, 
charm  . . .  durability.  Genuine 
silk  has  all  these  things  and 
more." 

There  is  something  more 
than  inherent  quality  and  lim- 


itless variety  connected  with 
genuine  silk  ...  it  bestows  a 
richness,  a  beauty,  a  feel  that 
has  never  been  duplicated. 
When  a  real  result  is  to  be 
achieved  . . .  only  the  finest,  the 
genuine  is  good  enough. 


Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Here  genuine  silk  has  created  a  rich, 
fine  effect  in  a  hotel  of  the  commer- 
cial type.  Its  use  has  paid  for  itself 
over  and  over  again.  And  the  cost  of 
using  the  genuine  silk  was  modest. 


* 


A  NATIONAL  EVENT  •  SEPT.  17th  TO  22nd 


Nation-wide  publicity  and  advertising  is  already  under  way  to  promote 
genuine  silk.  Every  factor  in  the  production  am!  selling  ot'  genuine  silk  is 
cooperating.  The  height  of  this  promotion  will  be  the  Silk  Parade  in  the 
nation's  stores  during  Sept.  17th  to  the  22nd.  Genuine  silk  will  be  in  the 
limelight.  Capitalize  on  its  demand  and  ready  acceptance.  Inquire  for  all 
promotion  details. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Towering  40  stories  above  Central  Park's 
840  beautiful  acres,  Essex  House  offers  to 
the  discriminating  guest  the  utmost  in  fine 
hotel  accommodations.  A  step  to  transpor- 
tation, smart  shops  and  theatres. 
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For  The  Table 


Sturdy  cut  crystal  urns  make  an 
attractive  table  decoration.  Alfred 
Orlik  has  them.  395  Madison  ave- 
nue. They  are  $6.75  each. 


Jr  or  breakfast,  the  informal 
luncheon,  or  high  tea,  we  offer  this 
set  of  Quimper  pottery,  blue  on  a 
white  body.  The  pattern  is  called 
Campagne.  R.  H.  Macy,  Broad- 
way and  34th  street.  Separately, 
the  soup  tureen,  which  can  also  be 
used  as  the  center  table  decoration, 
is  $4.99;  coffee  pot  $2.99;  cream 
pitcher  $.99;  after-dinner  coffee 
cups  $.89  each;  solid  blue  service 
plates  $.99  each.  Set  the  table 
with  candlewick  doilies,  red  and 
blue  on  white  sheeting,  also  from 
Macy's.  Doilies  are  $.49  each; 
napkins  $.29. 


1  his  bird's-eye  maple  drink  tray 
is  a  nice  compact  handful  at  five 
o'clock,  with  its  shining  black 
glass  bottom  and  crystal  black- 
footed  cocktail  glasses.  The  tray 
is  $20.  Glasses  $25  the  dozen. 
From  Alice  H.  Marks,  19  East 
52nd  street. 


rive  o'clock!  The  hour  and  the 
cocktail  —  a  frosted  glass  and 
chromium  combination  Martini 
mixer  and  shaker.  The  measuring 
gauge  is  on  the  side.  A  long  spoon 
for  stirring  is  part  of  the  set. 
When  used  as  a  shaker  the  slide  on 
top  is  closed.  $6.  The  mirror 
clock's  black  dots  tell  the  hour. 
$12.  Both  from  Le  Mouchoir,  763 
Madison  avenue. 


Jriere  is  something  new  and 
graceful  in  the  way  of  candle- 
sticks. Take  your  choice  from  star 
and  tulip  crystal,  $18  a  pair,  or 
double  U-shaped  crystals,  $75  a 
pair,  or  graduated  four-star  crys- 
tals, $23  a  pair.  You  may  choose 
them  all.  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf  As- 
toria, Lexington  avenue  lobby. 


NORMAN   TANNER 
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If  You  IVere 

In  New  York 
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NEW  YORK,  simply  stated, 
is  just  a  busy  little  thor- 
oughfare. Three  group  invasions 
out  of  the  many  in  the  past  weeks 
have  been  of  interest  to  us. 

The  American  Institute  of  In- 
terior Decorators,  which  has  over 
five  hundred  members,  lured  half 
its  list  into  action  for  the  annual 
convention.  They  had  an  intensive 
program  beginning  on  a  Monday 
morning  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum and  ending  with  a  ball  given 
by  the  furniture  group  on  a  Fri- 
day night  at  the  Waldorf.  Mean- 
time there  were  business  meetings, 
lectures,  the  annual  dinner  and 
conferences. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the* New 
York  Chapter  of  Decorators  a 
loan  exhibit  of  paintings  of  in- 
teriors was  held  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries.  Several  Walter  Gay's 
were  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Bliss,  Mrs.  Ernest  Vietor 
and  others;  William  B.  E.  Rank- 
en's  from  Mrs.  Yincent  Astor  and 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  There 
was  a  breakfast  room  by  Sargent; 
a  library  and  a  drawing  room  by 
Sir  John  Lavery;  two  charming 
Yictorian  rooms  by  Alice  Camp- 
bell from  Mrs.  W.  D.  Force;  and 
another  by  W.  L.  Kunze  from 
Miss  Helen  Sells.  They  called  to 
mind  the  recent  vogue  for  that 
period  and  reminded  us  rather 
forcibly  that  glass  tables  and 
functional  chairs  had  not  yet  been 
made  firm  for  posterity  through 
oils!  Also,  they  started  specula- 
tion on  this  matter  of  room  por- 
traits. The  general  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  exhibit  was  that 
more  of  them  should  be  done. 

The  artist  has  enormous  ad- 
vantage over  the  camera  in  re- 
cording the  dignity,  the  vitality, 
or  the  genius  of  a  room.  Even  more 
than  in  portraiture.  Rooms,  like 
people,  need  appreciative  and  bi- 
ased interpreting.  Of  the  artists 
that  exhibited  —  Louis  Bouche, 
Alice  Campbell,  Frederick  C. 
Frieseke,  Walter  Gay,  W.  L. 
Kunze,  Sir  John  Lavery,  William 
B.  E.  Ranken,  and  Dunoyer  De 
Segonzac — are  contemporary. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  real 
interiors,  too.  One  of  the  decora- 
tors, fresh  from  a  glimpse  of  the 
pine  and  English  Regency  rooms, 
stood  before  the  contemporary  dis- 
play— and  said,  "Isn't  it  awful?" 
But  another  said,  "This  modern 
room  gives  the  others  a  slight  air 
of  having  been  packed  away  in 
lavender." 

And  so  it  goes. 


You  may  have  heard,  too,  that 
the  fleet  came  in.  The  house-boats 
of  the  navy,  if  you  will :  little  gray 
cottages  of  the  sea  dotted  the 
Dutchman's  river  from  45th 
street  to  Yonkers. 

A  trip  through  the  culinary  de- 
partments of  the  Saratoga  was  a 
revelation.  It  was  all  clean  as  a 
whistle.  About  two  thousand  men 
are  served  each  day,  and  not  an 
apple  paring  out  of  place.  All 
the  baking  is  done  aboard.  Cin- 
namon buns  were  lined  up  in  tiers 
to  the  ceiling.  Usually  a  forty-five 
day  balanced  ration  is  carried, 
which  means  such  amounts  as 
twenty  tons  of  fresh  fruits  and 
fifty  tons  of  frozen  meat.  Fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  potatoes  are  bought  at  a  clip, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  coffee  are  consumed  in  a  day. 
The  coffee  pot  is  the  sacred  cow 
among  the  kitchen  utensils.  There 
is  a  special  ceremony  and  woe  to 
the  careless !  The  inside  of  the  pots 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  buffed 
and  polished  by  Cartier. 

In  the  C.  P.  O.  galley  were 
large  bottles  of  maraschino  cher- 
ries and  huge  cans  of  de  luxe  pine- 
apples and  other  luxuries.  "They 
live  well,"  my  companion  said. 
"Leave  it  to  the  C.  P.  O. — if  there 
is  a  terrapin  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, it  will  appear  in  style  on 
their  tables!" 

The  Admiral's  dining  room  is 
traditional.  It  might  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Silver  and  mahogany  and 
deep  red.  The  senior  officers'  sit- 
ting room  (mess)  had  touches  of 
home  —  velvet  curtains,  wicker 
chairs,  slip  covers  and  rugs.  And 
today  on  Park  avenue  you  find  in 
furniture  what  all  the  ships  are 
made  of — glass  and  metal! 


The  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association  also  has  been  with 
us.  The  title  for  this  annual  con- 
vention was  "The  Consumer  and 
the  New  Economic  Order,"  and 
the  meetings  covered  everything 
from  the  Family  and  its  Relation- 
ships, to  Clothes  for  the  Business 
Woman.  Many  laymen  attended 
the  lectures  and  round-table  dis- 
cussions. For  one  week  rumors  of 
gelatin  pies  and  prune  ice  cream 
with  raspberry  sauce  filled  the  air. 
People  made  themselves  ill  tasting 
samples  from  the  booths  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Needless  to 
say,  this  was  because  the  populace 


ARE  YOUR  LIPS 
WORTH  5  CENTS  ? 


—  five  cents  extra? 
Then  make  sure  of 
Marlboros.  Immacu- 
lately clean,  withwell 
bred  distinction. 

No  magician  can 
argue  5-cents  extra 
quality  into  any  ciga- 
rette. You've  sot  to 


buy  it.  And  no  multi- 
millionaire is  rich 
enough  to  buy  him- 
self a  finer  cigarette 
than  your  IVORY- 
TIPPED  Marlboro. 

A  successful  man 's 
cigarette . . .  preferred 
by  smart  women. 


MARLBORO 

.mz/ika's  /finest  citfaistts 


-i — i- 
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RIVER   HOUSE 


ALONG     THE     EAST     RIVER 


52nd     TO      53rd      STREET 


<n$ 


A  limited  number  of  apartments  —  eleven 

to  seventeen  rooms — are  open  for  lease  to 

acceptable  persons 


Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 


15    EAST   49TH    STREET 


PLa/.a    3-9200 


REPRESENTATIVE        ON        PREMISES 

Telephone:    WICKERSHAM    2-1859 
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)RD    FLOOR 

TOWER  APARTMENT  FOR  LEASE 

Entire  Floor.  Four  exposures.  Superb  View.  Nine 
spacious  rooms.  Privacy.  And,  of  course,  distinguished 
Carlyle    service,    making    it    the    perfect    residence. 

TheCARLYLE 

MADISON  AVE.  at  76th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
LH   ClAesidenUal   ^Jlotel 

MIDTOWN   OFFICE 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc.  AGENT 

15  EAST  49TH  STREET  PLAZA  3-9200 


OVE-RLOOKIN6 
LAKE-  MICH  I6AIS 
tWORLD^S    FAIR 


"/teven/ 


/AlCWIGAN     BOULEVARD       J  TM    TO    8TH 


SOOO   OUTRIDE    ROOMS      3000    BATHS 


O 


O? 


found  the  wares  irresistible  and 
threw  restraint  to  the  winds. 


As  regards  our  cosmopolitan  ac- 
tivities the  American  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Art  showed  a  mov- 
ing picture  aboard  the  S.  S.  Ham- 
burg to  promote  art  students' 
travel  to  Hungary.  It  was  a  very 
stirring  and  richly  compiled  lot 
of  material  on  modern  Hungary 
directed  by  Laszlo  Kando  with 
music  by  Erno  Dohnany.  The  ag- 
ricultural shots  were  outstanding- 
ly beautiful.  The  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Art  is  in  Budapest, 
and  it  is  to  this  school  that  a  num- 
ber of  American  students  go  every 
year.  Buk  Ulreich,  who  did  a 
cowboy  abstract  in  sand  fresco  in 
the  men's  lounge  in  Rockefeller 
Center,  is  an  Hungarian. 

The  British  Travel  News  Bul- 
letin came  out  saying  "Our  Eng- 
land Is  a  Garden"  and  giving  a 
list  some  two  pages  in  fine  print  of 
famous  gardens.  About  the  same 
time  the  English  Speaking  Union 
had  an  evening  devoted  to  them 
with  pictures  of  gardens  dat- 
ing back  to  Elizabethan  times. 
Their  topiary  achievements,  for 
instance,  made  the  recent  first  ef- 
forts of  some  of  us  seem  a  little 
precious.  There  were  great  yew 
trees  grown  so  large  and  hearty 
that  cutting  them  into  the  three 
bears,  coffee  pots  and  ships  was  a 
mere  nothing.  Herbaceous  borders 
by  Gertrude  Jekyll — gray  gar- 
dens— gardens  of  two  colors — 
monotones — the  use  of  mullen  to 
give  a  sudden  surprise  and  ac- 
cent— clinched  the  idea  that  while 
Paris  may  set  the  dress  tempo  of 
the  world,  England  sets  the  gar- 
den fashions. 


It  grows  more  and  more  the 
fashion  for  large  companies  to 
take  over  an  open  showroom  in 
which  to  display  their  wares  to  the 
dealers  and  others.  It  also  grows 
more  and  more  the  fashion  for 
women — amateurs  with  an  inquir- 
ing mind  toward  all  decorative 
matters — to  go  to  these  showrooms 
and  see  one  trademark  in  full 
regalia.  True,  she  cannot  place  an 
order.  This  must  be  done  through 
a  decorator  or  a  retail  store,  but 
she  has  the  privilege  of  getting  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  market  produc- 
tion before  it  goes  through  the  fine 
sieve  of  the  retail  buyer. 

The  Simmons  Company  has  re- 
cently opened  such  a  showroom  at 
383  Madison  avenue  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  Miss  Gladys  Miller  is 
responsible  for  its  decor  and  for 
the  rooms  that  are  on  exhibit.  All 
the  new  modern  bed  line  is  there 
as  well  as  the  new  versions  of  the 
studio  couch;  a  functional  piece 
constantly  being  improved  to  suit 
small  space  city  living.  The  show- 


room is  wide  and  airy  and  spa- 
cious, and  if  it's  a  metal  bed  youwr' 
are  wanting,  here  is  an  excellent 
place  to  see  what  streamlining  has 
done  to  the  old  brass  four-poster. 
All  the  famous  mattresses  are 
here,  too ! 

Donald  Deskey  has  also  moved 
into  acreage  at  501  Madison  ave- 
nue. His  modern  furniture  de- 
signs are  on  display  (fourth 
floor).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
feels  that  good  modern  is  good 
modern  whether  it  was  made  six 
years  ago  or  today,  it  is  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  the  compo- 
site "of  an  uncompromising  mod- 
ern stacks  up. 


If  you  have  not  heard  of  Mrs. 
J.  Cheever  Cowdin's  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Boyer's  place,  Bello,  Inc., 
at  156  East  56th  street,  jot  down 
the  number.  This  shop  does  all 
the  things  you  don't  like  to  do  in 
addition  to  lending  a  super  de  luxe 
touch  and  accurate  judgment  to 
choices.  Their  folder  reads,  "We 
combine  your  taste  with  our  ex- 
perience." They  will  buy  for  you, 
in  fact,  they  have  bought  for  some 
of  their  customers  radios,  adding 
machines,  key  chests,  pulleys  for 
rowing  machines !  The  price  is  the 
same  as  you  pay  in  the  retail  store. 
They  even  shop  at  Macy's.  The 
Macy  price  minus  escalators  and 
elevators!  They  do  all  this  in- 
cidental kind  of  thing  as  well  as 
decorate  whole  houses  under  the  0, 
guiding  hand  of  Mrs.  Cowdin. 


Macy  has  had  a  display  of 
rooms  of  a  refreshing  kind;  at- 
tics and  top  floors,  for  example, 
with  jutting  ceilings.  Their  new 
leisure  furniture  was  included. 
Besides  looking  bouffant  and  co- 
zy, it  can  be  built  together  like 
cross  word  puzzles. 

Macy  went  definitely  rough 
and  ready  in  a  lot  of  the  fab- 
rics; convict  cloth,  herringbone 
weaves,  mattress  ticking,  horse 
sheeting,  and  the  material  that  is 
used  in  work  gloves  all  got  pro- 
moted to  new  uses. 


Three  important  events  lie 
ahead  on  the  calendar. 

The  Fifth  International  An- 
tique Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Commodore  October  22nd  through 
the  26th.  In  November  and  De- 
cember the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  to  hold  another  exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Industrial  Art.  But 
before  either,  and  of  vast  impor- 
tance, is  the  publishing  by  Arts 
and  Decoration  of  a  spirited  new 
quarterly  on  Creative  Design,  the 
first  issue  to  be  shown  to  a  breath- 
less world  in  August. 

S.  T. 
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Backgrounds 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


inexpensive  and  all  that,  but 
because  leather  was  so  unavail- 
^'  able  in  nice  colors  to  the  average 
decorator.  Of  course,  the  Fabri- 
coids  and  Permatexes  will  still  be 
used,  but  on  their  own  merits  and 
not  so  much  as  a  leather  substitute. 
Rayon,  at  last,  is  finding  its 
place.  Manufacturers  are  not  so 
proud  as  they  once  were  when  they 
show  you  rayon  fabrics  which 
imitate  silk.  They  are  inclined  to 
apologize  and  flip  hastily  over  the 
artificial  taffetas,  moires,  brocades, 
damasks,  and  all  the  imitative  ma- 
terials which  have  done  so  much 
to  sully  the  fair  name  of  rayon. 
Instead,  they  pull  out  some  nubby 
textured  material.  All  rayon! 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
rayon  fabrics  we've  seen  is  a  rough, 
almost  terry,  weave  material  in 
black  and  gray  mixture.  Across 
this  ground  run  white  and  blue 
plaid  stripes,  or  white  and  red. 
Rodoma  has  it. 

Horizontal  stripes  are  every- 
where. In  fact,  stripes  of  all  de- 
scriptions, in  fabrics  as  well  as  in 
wall-papers.  The  Venetian  blind 
motif  is  spreading.  Katzenbach 
and  Warren  got  out  a  fabric  last 
winter  which  reproduced  fairly 
realistically  the  slats  of  a  Venetian 
blind.  This  year  there  are  varia- 
^  tions — less  realistic  ones.  Wit- 
"  combe  McGeachin  has  a  plain 
moire  fabric  (rayon)  with  lateral 
stripes  shading  from  dark  to 
white,  giving  the  shut-eye  effect  of 
a  Venetian  blind.  Carrillo  has  a 
net  casement  material  with  hori- 
zontal lines  woven  in. 

Oil  silk  will  probably  bridge 
the  gap  from  shower  curtain  and 
rain  coat  to  window  curtain  this 
fall,  if  it  hasn't  already.  Arundell 
Clarke  has  been  using  it  for 
months  in  modern  decoration,  but 
most  of  us  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  And  yet,  it  gives  an  effect 
that  can  be  gained  from  no  other 
material.  M.  H.  Rogers  has  it  in 
all  sorts  of  colors  including  gold, 
silver  and  black. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  things  we 
started  doing  when  we  began  to 
feel  we  must  have  breathing  space 
in  our  homes,  was  to  clear  the 
floors.  Inlaid  linoleum  jumped 
into  the  limelight  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  smartest  floor 
surfaces,  but  it  has  never  reached 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  rising 
tide  of  broadloom.  For  broadloom 
continues  to  be  used  increasingly 
and  makes  the  ideal  floor  cover- 
ing for  practically  every  room. 

Then,  too,  with  the  various  pat- 
ented  processes  of  sticking  it  to- 
gether, broadloom  can  be  made  up 
into  any  kind  of  design  that  suits 
your  room.  Part  of  it  may  be  in 
one  color  and  another  part  in  a 


lighter  shade  to  set  off  certain 
pieces  of  furniture.  Bigelow-San- 
ford  has  just  made  from  broad- 
loom a  carpet  for  a  reproduction 
of  Madame  du  Barry's  boudoir. 
The  pattern  in  this  carpet  is  in 
key  with  the  period,  and  yet,  it 
brings  a  touch  of  modern  to  the 
setting. 

The  latest  things  in  carpeting 
and  rugs  are  the  embossed  weaves. 
L.  C.  Chase  have  a  new  embossed 
carpeting,  which  can  also  be  made 
up  into  rugs  with  contrasting 
borders.  Mohawk  has  just  brought 
out  a  cut  and  uncut  pile  Wilton 
carpet  in  small  patterns. 

The  Gotham  Carpet  Company 
has  a  tweedy  ridged  piece  of  car- 
peting that  comes  in  several  col- 
ors. As  for  unusual  textures, 
Hodges  presents  a  rug  made  from 
a  new  all  wool  woven  texture,  and 
it,  too,  reminds  you  of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  piece  of  tweed. 

The  hand-tufted  sort  of  thing 
in  scatter  rugs  is  just  as  good  as 
ever  and  bids  fair  to  be  even  more 
popular  this  fall.  Nelson  Studios 
has  done  a  room-size  carpet  in 
beautiful  combinations  of  beige 
and  blue-green  and  maize.  It  is 
an  all  over  pattern,  but  strangely 
enough,  due  to  the  perspective  or 
the  arrangement  of  the  colors  or 
something,  it  actually  brings  a 
sense  of  spaciousness  to  a  room. 

Pebble  grain  carpets  are  run- 
ning in  high  favor,  and  the  rough- 
er looped  weaves.  De  Quintal  has 
a  new  hand-tufted  and  sheared 
rug  which  is  made  from  bits  of 
flannel.  The  technique  is  that  of 
rag  -rugs,  but  when  it  is  sheared 
off,  instead  of  a  ragged  effect, 
there  is  a*  smooth  felt-like  surface 
over  a  deep  soft  pile. 

Fur  rugs  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dignified.  By  November 
first  you  probably  won't  be  able 
to  pick  up  one  of  those  fake  zebra 
skins  this  side  of  a  rummage  sale. 
James  Pendleton  is  planning  to 
do  some  original  things  with 
stripes,  however  (stripes  again!), 
but  they  are  very  precise  and  ge- 
ometrical stripes,  the  kind  a  self- 
respecting  zebra  wouldn't  look  at. 
Mr.  Pendleton's  striped  fur  rugs 
are  of  white  goat  fur,  and  the 
stripes  are  either  black  goat  or 
brown  goat.  Some  of  them  are 
vertical  and  some  diagonal. 

"We  are  in  a  transitional  mood 
this  season,  and  the  things  we  do 
will  only  be  stepping  stones  to 
what  we  may  do  a  year  hence.  We 
want  something  different,  and  we 
are  not  quite  sure  yet  how  to  get  it. 
By  taking  thought  we  may  not 
be  able  to  add  one  cubit  to  our 
stature,  but  by  taking  thought  of 
our  backgrounds  we  can  add  space 
to  our  houses.  E.  H. 


— via  the  mild  Southern  Route 
to  Qibr altar — with  direct  con* 
nections  for   principal  ports 

THE  fastest  service  ever  operated  between 
New  York  and  South  Africa!  First  a  brilliant 
trans-atlantic  crossing  on  the  famous  leaders  of 
the  Italian  Line  fleet— "Rex"  or  "Conte  di  Savoia". 
At  Gibraltar,  transfer  to  luxurious  express  liners 
"Duilio"  or  "Giulio  Cesare",  with  ultra-modern 
facilities — swimming  pools,  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, etc.  Regular  sailings  to  Dakar,  Capetown, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. 

For  further  information  and 

reservations 
apply  your  travel  agent  or 

ITALIAN       LINE 

1  State  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Champagne 
Superb! 


FROM  the  vineyards  of  the  chalk- 
lands  of  Epernay  comes  this  glori- 
ous champagne  for  the  delectation  of 
American  connoisseurs  —  Royal 
Chadron. 

The  reputation  of  Royal  Chadron 
has  grown  to  the  extent  where  it  is 
a  preferred  wine  on  the  finest  tables 
in  America — as  it  has  always  been  in 
its  native  France. 

And  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
first  shipment  of  Royal  Chadron 
was  received  in  New  York  —  a 
wine-stranger  except  to  those  who 
had  made  its  acquaintance  while 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  French 
homes. 

Royal  Chadron  is  available  in 

a    selected    list    of   clubs,    restau- 
rants and  hotels. 

Royal  Chadron  Champacne  Corp. 

Suite  816,  551  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-7858 

Royal  Chadron  Co. 
105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


This  advertisement  i-  nut  Intended  to  offer  alcoholic 

eHver]    hi  -my  state  01    i 
□limits   where   the  sale  01  use   thereof   La   unlawful 


&0YAI    (  HADRON 
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A  Showing  of  New 

MODERN  INTERIORS 


in  advance  of 

FALL  RE-FURNISHING 

We've  glorified  the  small  apart- 
ment in  10  new  modern  rooms, 
bringing  our  showing  up  to  38 
settings  replete  with  the  best  in 
modern  furnishings.  Enhanced 
by  a  profusion  of  alcoves,  din- 
ettes and  dens,  these  rooms  il- 
lustrate the  renowned  practi- 
cality of  "modern"  for  today's 
living,  with  many  new  ideas  for 
Fall  re-furnishing.  Complete 
decorative  consultation  ... 
without  obligation. 

Open  Mon.  &  Wed.  till  8  p.m. 

Designers  end  Maters  of  Modern  Furniture 


H  O  U  PL'S 


(five       to      SEVEN) 


va 

mm 

M 

7-     EAST    56t£    ST 

MICHEL    ZARJN 

AND    HIS      OrACHESTrVA 
PLAYING  FOIVDINNEIV  AND  SUPPER 

PL 

A  Z.   A.       3  --*  2. 

82             ■ 

The  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 

of  Fine  Arts 

Washington  University 

Drawing,  Painting,  Mod' 
eling,  Sculpture,  Com' 
mercial  Design,  Magazine 
Illustration,  Interior  Dec 
oration,  Design,  Costume, 
Weaving,  Book'binding, 
Leather,  Metal,  Pottery 
and  China,  Composition, 
Perspective,  Anatomy, 
Etching,  History  of  Art. 

•  Teachers  of  art  may  now 
receive  B.  S.  degree  through 
St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  cooperation 
with  other  de' 
partments  of 
,—  Washington 

A  Lm        University. 

For  catalog  write  E. 
H.  Wuerpel,  Direc- 
tor, Room  111,  Wash- 
ington University, 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Fall  Term  Begins 

September  27, 

1934 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES  AND 
KNITTING  BAGS 


Especially  distinctive,  indi- 
vidually handmade  of  fine 
materials,  personally  se- 
lected, guaranteeing  you 
a  quality  not  possible  to 
find  elsewhere.  Samples  of 
materials  and  linings  sent 
on  request. 


Trust    Company, 
New  tfasB. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

ElUbllihcd  1915 
27  Allen  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 


"Finishing  Touches 

Shouldn't  Show" 

A  Lady  with  a  Contemporary  Mind  Expresses  Some 
Thoughts  on   Small   Features  of   the   Background 


I  LIKE  my  apartment.  It's 
modern,  absolutely,  and  the 
longer  I  live  in  it,  the  less  com- 
fortable I  am  in  other  people's 
houses.  But  I  had  my  troubles  get- 
ting some  of  the  little  things  the 
way  I  wanted  them.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  walls  and  furniture 
are  perfect  and  I  couldn't  bear 
the  thought  of  their  nice  clean 
lines  being  interrupted  by  wall 
lights  that  looked  as  if  they  ought 
to  be  in  a  California  mission  or 
a  Pickwick  Papers  stage-coach. 
Neither  did  I  feel  kindly  towards 
door-knobs  and  curtain  fixtures 
all  elegantly  fluted  and  scrolled 
or  trying  to  look  like  a  rose. 

My  idea  is  that  door-knobs 
should  help  you  in  and  out  of  a 
room,  that  wall  lights  and  curtains 
are  concerned  with  the  regulation 
of  light,  night  and  day.  There's  no 
sense  their  making  a  fuss  about  it. 

I  found  some  of  the  kind  of 
wall  lights  I  wanted  at  Renais- 


sance Metal  Works.  Those  illus- 
trated I  used  in  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms.  They  come  in  any 
length  glass  tubing,  ending  in  any 
width  metal  cylinder.  Mine  were 
a  custom  job,  but  they  are  going 
to  be  put  in  stock  very  soon. 

The  living  room  lights  came 
from  Walter  Kantack.  There  were 
several  styles  to  choose  from,  all 
very  nice  and  plain. 

Then  I  thought  about  such 
practical  things  as  door-knobs 
and  curtain  fixtures,  things  you 
never  think  of  except  when  you're 
decorating  a  house.  In  my  inno- 
cence, I  expected  to  saunter  into  a 
showroom  with  my  decorator  and 
pick  up  something  suitable  in  five 
minutes.  I  discovered  immediately 
that  there  were  literally  hundreds 
of  door-knob  designs  in  the  world 
and  that  coming  to  any  decision 
would  require  days  of  deep  study. 

The  door-knobs  at  Corbin's 
settled  my  nightmare  indecision 
on  one  point,  and  an  ingenious  in- 
vention called  a  "traverse  track" 
for    drapery,    from    Kroder    and 


Reubel,  the  other.  The  round  door- 
knob illustrated  is  larger  and  flat- 
ter than  standard  and  feels  pleas- 
ant in  the  hand.  So  do  the  lever 
handles  for  French  doors  and 
casement  windows.  If  you  can't 
find  the  exact  finish  and  design 
you  want,  Corbin's  will  make 
them  up  for  you  exactly  as  you 
wish.  They  made  the  ones  illus- 
trated here  for  Howe  and  Lescaze, 
architects,  but  they  liked  them  so 
well  that  they  put  them  in  the  line. 

The  drapery  track  is  practical- 
ly invisible;  the  curtains  can  be 
crossed  over  each  other  to  exclude 
the  light  completely  and  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Of  course,  there  are  dozens  of 
other  ways  you  can  make  the 
background  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness. Or  rather,  mind  yours  quiet- 
ly for  you. 


• 
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ORMAN    TANNER 


"Yes  They  Should- 


but  they  must  be  decorative" 

This  Modern  Does  Not  Scorn  the  Past.  She  Wants 
Her  Period  Rooms  Complete  to  the  Last  Door-Knob 


YOU  should  have  seen  this 
apartment  when  I  moved  into 
it.  Everything  about  it  was  wrong. 
I  don't  mean  just  against  my  taste. 
I  refer  to  warring  decorative  notes 
that  would  have  caused  the  least 
sensitive  observer  to  welcome  the 
architectural  purities  of  a  ware- 
house. Even  the  door-knobs 
flaunted  a  defiant  Moorish  motif, 
obviously  unsettling  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Queen  Anne  paneling. 

I  determined  that  I  would  nev- 
er set  my  lovely  French  Empire 
pieces  against  this  confusion. 
Either  their  background  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  last  detail,  or 
I  would  end  it  all  and  move  to  a 
houseboat.  I  didn't  restrict  myself 
to  the  exact  chronological  course 
of  the  period,  but  as  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  early  nineteenth 
century  gave  us  all  the  beauty  one 
could  want,  I  kept  myself  within 
these  general  limits. 

When  I  came  to  such  things  as 
lights  and  door-knobs,  I  had  to 
match  them  to  each  other  myself. 
There  is  no  one  showroom  where 
one  can  order  all  these  incidental 
metal  pieces  in  a  given  design. 
But  there  is  a  good  range  to  choose 
from  in  each  field. 

I  found  the  lighting  fixtures  at 
Chase  Brass  and  Copper — the 
ceiling  light  in  the  picture  hangs 
in  the  drawing  room.  I  have  never 
held  with  the  opinion  that  lights 
should  drift  mysteriously  from  in- 
side fireplaces  and  behind  tables. 
My  lights  were  chosen  for  a 
specific  decorative  purpose. 

My  door-knobs  are  very  gor- 
geous. They  have  a  gold  finish, 
and  look  so  Tuileries  against  the 
white  woodwork.  They  came  from 
Yale  and  Towne. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
drapery  fixtures  were  too  involved, 


what  with  bows  and  arrows,  oak 
leaves  and  the  like.  But  I  did  like 
a  swinging  rod  from  Kroder  Reu- 
bel,  the  kind  that  lets  you  move 
the  hangings  out  of  the  light  any 
time  you  want. 

On  the  subject  of  windows, 
there  is  a  device  called  the  Under- 
screen  Operator,  made  by  the 
Getty  company  and  described 
(with  a  minimum  of  flattery  to  the 
user)  as  fool-proof,  for  opening 
the  window  without  opening  the 
screen.  It  can  be  used  on  any  case- 
ment window  which  has  its  hinges 
on  the  side.  It  isn't  exactly  a  deco- 
rative detail,  but  it's  a  handy  little 
object,  especially  for  one  who 
seems  destined  always  to  dislodge 
the  screen  entirely  and  watch  it 
flutter  to«the  ground. 

I  imagine  most  of  the  people 
who  see  my  apartment  never  con- 
sciously notice  things  like  lights 
and  door-knobs,  although  I  believe 
the  unity  of  the  whole  place  im- 
presses itself  upon  them.  Besides, 
the  rooms  please  me,  down  to  the 
last  detail — and  there's  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  in  that. 
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Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    YorK 
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•  Our  moderne  designs — in 
which  we  specialiie — are 
strictly  in  the  mode  of  today. 
They  express  precisely  the 
tempo,  the  spirit  of  this  ex- 
citing period. 

Due  to  our  low  overhead,  and  the 
fact  that  you  can  buy  direct  from 
the  factory,  the  prices  are  sur- 
prisingly low.  Come  to  *ur  show 
rooms  and  inspect  this  beautiful 
selection  of  moderne  home  fur- 
nishings. 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  CO. 

342  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers    of    Custom     Built 

Furniture 


A      beautiful      old      Victorian 
Mantel  with   exquisite   carving 

Just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  mantels  on  display  in 
our  showrooms. 

Rare  Antique  Marble  Mantels. 
Also  reproductions.  Old  Pine 
Wood  Mantels,  Doorways, 
Bronze  and  Iron  Grille  entrance 
doors,  etc. 

We  invite  price  comparison. 

|ie  ©Ibe  Jttantel  g>fjoppe 

(J.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 

251  East  33rd  St.        New  York  City 

Tel.    LExington   2-5791 

Formerly  at  14th  St.  &  9th  Ave. 


Yacht  Bedding 

With  hardly  a  straight  line  below  deck 
but  everything  done  in  curves  and 
angles,  you  can  appreciate  the  need  of 
finely  tailored  and  custom  designed 
mattresses  and  upholstered  springs  for 
a  yacht.  We've  done  some  outstanding 
work  in  this  field,  and  invite  your 
inquiries! 
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Anyone  sufficiently  skilful  to  make 
yacht  bedding — and  make  it  right — 
should  be  entrusted  with  orders  for 
fine  bedding  for  homes,  too.  Ask  any 
reputable  Interior  Decorator  about 
our  work! 


Catalogue  "for  America's  Royalty**  on  request 
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WELLS  8C  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Office,   383   Madison   Ave. 


Double     Wheel     Chaise     Longue     £  l.;l 
ztrith    Canopy 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free    Illustrated    Catalog 
Freight   Prepaid   to   Florida 

GundtentralWickerShoplnc 
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Can  you  create 
a  room  like  this? 

You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  color  harmony:  not 
otherwise.  Instinctive  good  taste,  even  a 
flair  for  color,  is  not  enough. 


Real  imaginative  genius  ivent  into  the 
color  scheme  of  this  gracious  room. 
Against  walls  of  deep  Bois  de  Rose  are 
grouped  fine  French  pieces  in  pale  gold, 
tvhite,  and  rose,  with  delightful  and  sur- 
prising accents  in  the  dark  rich  brown 
of  the  lamp  shades,  and  the  brilliant 
Chartreuse  green  of  the  graceful  little 
footstool. 


HOTOGRAPH  Bi   COURTESY  OF  W.  ft  J.  SLOANE 


Serene  Beauty  is  Never  Haphazard 


OFTEN  it  is  spontaneous,  but  always  it  is  the  result 
of  instinctive  good  taste  expressing  itself  through 
the  principles  of  color,  harmony,  and  design  which  have 
been  built  up  through  centuries  of  thought. 

All  down  the  broad  highways  of  history,  great  men 
have  turned  from  momentous  affairs  of  government  to 
give  their  thought  to  beauty.  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in  the 
aureate  days  of  Italy's  renaissance;  Louis,  the  effulgent 
Roi  Soleil  in  the  days  of  France's  glory;  indomitable 
Napoleon,  tireless  Little  Corporal,  First  Emperor  of 
France,  and  conqueror  of  a  continent — all  gave  of  their 
priceless  time  to  the  planning  and  supervision  of  lovely 


homes    and    furniture,    leaving   upon   them    the    indelible 
mark  of  their  personalities  and  tastes. 

The  past  offers  you  its  treasure  of  experience.  No  longer 
must  you  spend  years  of  laborious  searching  and  study  to 
gain  the  knowledge  you  want.  All  this  has  been  done  for 
you.  The  thought,  the  toil,  and  the  genius  of  the  world's 
master  craftsmen,  artists  and  decorators,  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  simplified,  so  that  now  you  may  select  from 
them,  and  in  your  turn  create.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  learn  easily  and  quickly  the  laws  and  principles  that 
must  be  followed  in  creating  for  yourself  a  home  which 
reflects  your  personality  and  your  heritage  of  tastev=-- 


The  Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 
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will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  interior  decorating,  including  the  modern,  in  a  short  time. 
This  knowledge  can  save  you  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  will  do  in  your  own  homes  through  the 
years  to  come. 


There  are  30  lessons.  The  first  24  lessons  are  devoted  to  Period 
styles,  furniture  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color, 
color  harmony,  and  design.  There  are  6  more  lessons  devoted  to 
Modern  decoration.  These  30  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare 
time  at  home  in  24  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred.  Examination  papers 
following  each  lesson  are  carefully  read  and  graded  and  returned 


to  you  with  individual  criticism  and,  when  needed,  additional  in- 
struction. The  lessons  are  large,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
booklets,  constituting  an  invaluable  permanent  reference  library. 
There  are  also  three  supplementary  standard  textbooks  and  samples 
of  fabrics.  An  authoritative  and  thoroughly  taught  course  worth 
immensely  more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  sum  it  costs. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  any  obligation  to  me  send  me  your  new  free 
brochure  describing  your  course  in  Period  and  Modern 
Interior  Decoration. 

Name  


V.l.Ir 
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READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"The  first  two  lessons  of  your  course  have 
been  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course.  For 
years  one  hobby  has  been  decorating  homes, 
but  with  the  handicaps  of  not  knowing  the 
'why'  of  some  things  my  efforts  were  not 
always  effective.  Now  I  feel  that  I  may  'get 
.somewhere'." 

"I  cannot  explain  to  any  one  just  how 
much  this  course  has  helped  me  and  what  I 
have  gotten  out  of  it.  This  course  could  not 
possibly  be  any  more  explicit  if  I  were  at- 
tending a  regular  school  and  classes." 

"I  appreciate  the  patience  and  interest 
shown  me  throughout  the  entire  course.  I 
had  no  idea  a  course  of  this  kind  could  be  so 
thorough  and  be  given  such  personal  at- 
tention." 
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HEREYER  you  may  be  vacationing  this  sum- 
mer along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
summer  theatre  within  an  hour's  drive  or  so.  After 
guests  drop  in  from  tennis  for  a  cool  drink,  and  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay  on  for  a  snack  on  the  lawn,  some- 
one is  sure  to  suggest:  "Why  not  drive  over  and  see  the 
show?"  It  is  a  natural  climax  to  the  day's  activities. 

Summer  theatre  is  no  longer  what  it  was  three  or  four 
years  ago — earnest  groups  trying  experiments  or  grim 
producers  trying  new  plays  on  the  dogs.  This  year  it  is 
professional  Broadway  following  you  on  your  summer 
vacation.  And  when  you  drive  the  party  over  after  sup- 
per, you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  a  favorite  Broad- 
way actor  or  actress  playing  in  one  of  last  year's  Broad- 
way hits,  or  in  a  new  play  which  may  be  a  hit  of  next 
season. 


The 

End  of  a 
Verfect  Day 


A  complete  tour  of  summer  playhouses — all  85  of 
those  listed  in  The  Stage — is  merely  a  matter  of  starting 
at  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  and  stopping  at  every 
traffic  light  along  the  way  up  to  Maine. 

The  Stage,  turned  playgoer  on  wheels,  touches  the  high 
spots  of  summer  theatre,  present  and  to  come. 

In  the  August  Stage  there  is  a  review  of  the  summer 
theatre's  growth  from  its  once  humble  beginnings  .  .  . 
a  recital  of  what  Show  Business  does  with  your  dollars 
.  .  .  the  close-up  of  a  props  factory  .  .  .  gossip  and  chit- 
chat on  what's  doing  here,  there  and  everywhere  on 
the  Summer  Theatre  map  .  .  .  pictures  galore.  Look 
for  the  Hokinson  dowager  on  the  cover. 


THE 
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NEW  YORK 
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TONY  VAN   HORN 


WILL  BE  FEATURED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  THE  SECOND 
FALL  DECORATING  ISSUE  OF  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 


NEW  impulses  bor^  from  city  living 
pervade  all  fields  of  decoration.  New 
rooms  for  new^social  needs,  concentrated 
floor  plans,  the  utilization  of  space  through 
built-in  furniture,  and  many  other  short 
cuts  to  comfort  and  livability  have  been 
developed  through  the  necessities  imposed 
by  city  living. 

The  September  issue  of  Arts  and 
Decoration  will  talk  chiefly  about  houses 
in  the  contemporary  mood.  It  will  discuss 
specific  problems:  a  medium  sized  living 
room  will  be  shown  modernized,  and  in 
another  view,  made  completelv  modern. 
Budgets  will  be  given  for  both  plans,  and 
detailed  steps  progressing  from  one  to  the 
other  without  extravagant  waste. 


(' 


This  August  issue  of  Arts  and  Decoration 
starts  you  on  the  way  to  thinking  about  fall 
decoration;  the  September  issue  will  apply 
to  practical  cases  the  trends  indicated  here. 
It  will  present,  among  other  features,  a  five- 
vear  decorating  plan,  a  progressive  scheme 
of  living  that  can  be  both  comfortable  and 
contemporary.  In  the  September  issue  the 
fall  styles  glimpsed  in  this  issue  become 
translated  into  definite  plans  and  tangible 
materials. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  second  half 
of  the  fall  decorating  guide  which  the  August 
and  September  issues  of  Arts  and  Decoration 
will  bring  to  von. 

35   CENTS  THE  COPY.    53.00  THE  YEAR 
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•  Check   booklets   you   would    like,  write  name  and  address   below,  and  mail  to  L.  C.  Chase  &  Company,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

D   WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  FURNITURE,  (the  varied  use  of  Ve/mo  Upholstery)        □   IN   THE    CAUSE   OF    BETTER   CASEMENTS,  (with  a  sample  of  sheer  mohair  glass  curtaining) 

0   MEET  MR.  MOHAIR,  (the  story  of  the  precious  Angora  fleece;  □   WHY,  WHEN,  WHERE,  CHASE  SEAMLOC   CARPET,  (about  the  newest  broadloom  that  has  no  sewn  seams; 
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A  t  the  Paris  Opera 


Back  to  Paris  and  London  come  summer's 
exiles.  .  .  .  From  Le  Touquet,  from  Cowes 
and  Cornwall,  from  Narragansett  and  the 
Hamptons,  a  fashionable  company  con- 
verges on  Europe's  capitals.  .  .  .  And  even 
as  Autumn  heralds  the  dying  year,  the 
gala  season  is  reborn! 

Brave  New  World  .  .  .  with  its  life  and 
movement  and  pageantry!  There's  a  sharp 
clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  Bois  and  Rotten 
Row.  Sleek,  new  cars  are  on  view  at  the 
Salon  de  V Automobile.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  favorites  of  the  theater,  the 
opera,  the  concert  hall   return  to  new 


conquests.  And  smart  clothes,  fresh  from 
the  ateliers,  accent  the  season's  first  events. 

Everywhere  abroad  there  is  a  renascence 
of  activity.  The  time  has  come  for  Fall 
Flight  to  Europe  ...  to  enjoy  a  brilliant 
interlude  between  Summer's  informality 
and  the  midwinter  whirl.  And  at  Pier  57. 
beneath  the  towers  of  Manhattan,  the 
Continental  interlude  begins! 

Aboard  a  French  Line  ship  there's  the 
very  atmosphere  of  France  .  .  .  crisp  and 
gay  as  a  Paris  October.  There  is  a  cuisine 
that  woidd  have  delighted  Brillat-Savarin. 
Perfect  service  (English-speaking)  born  of 


long  and  scrupulous  training.  Every  com- 
fort, every  luxury  .  .  .  plus  a  tradition  of 
Breton  seamanship  centuries  old. 

Yet  withal,  a  crossing  on  France-Afloat 
costs  no  more  .  .  .  French  Line  rates  are 
still  moderate  this  Fall.  It  will  be  nothing 
less  than  a  pleasure  for  your  travel  agenl 
to  arrange  a  booking.  And  there  is  no 
charge  for  bis  expert  services.  .  .  .  French 
Line,  19  State  Street.  New   York   City. 
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PARIS.  August  30,  September  18,  October  6,  November  24,  December  15 


ILEDE  FRANCE,  September  8  and  29,  October  20,  November  10,  December  29 


LAFAYETTE,  September  15,  October  13,  November  3.  December  1.  January  5       «       CHAMPLAIN.  September  3  and  22,  October  27,  November  17,  December  8 
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A  YEAR  or  two  ago,  if  you  had  felt  the  same  interest  in  decoration  that 
you  feel  this  fall,  your  venturing  would  have  been  far  less  exciting. 
There  is  a  new  realm  of  thought  about  houses — -their  use  and  their  possible 
beauty — growing  out  of  the  very  thing  that  has  kept  us  from  building  much 
or  decorating  much  the  last  few  years. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  why  the  market  is  so  rich  with  new 
beauty — why  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  industrial  design  in  the  past 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country? 

Engineers  and  architects,  accustomed  to  turning  their  minds  to  big  things, 
to  skyscrapers  and  railroads  and  rambling  country  mansions,  suddenly  found 
a  few  years  ago  that  nobody  seemed  to  need  skyscrapers  or  railroads  or 
rambling  country  mansions.  Building  has  been  idle,  but  these  specialists  have 
not  been  idle.  They  have  turned  their  minds  to  chairs  and  sugar  bowls. 

When  machinery  was  unsheathed  and  we  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
was  beauty  in  its  rhythm  and  its  smooth  performance,  the  engineer  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  us,  as  we  were  taking  an  interest  in  him.  To  his  logical 
mind,  it  became  important  to  build  an  armchair  that  was  comfortable  leg- 
distance  from  the  floor ;  that  was  deep  enough  in  the  seat  to  give  the  spine 
comfortable  relaxation;  that  could  be  at  once  beautifully  proportioned  to 
the  eye  and  beautifully  fitted  to  a  purpose. 

Another  type  of  mind  bore  in  on  industrial  design,  and  helped  to  shape 
it  to  its  present  form.  Economic  stress  reminded  the  artist  of  the  importance 
of  practical  things.  He  discovered,  in  shaping  a  simple  bowl,  or  in  arranging 
a  pleasant  relationship  between  metal  and  glass  in  a  table,  some  of  the  beauty 
that  he  might  have  put  into  a  painting. 

The  quick  growth  of  industrial  design  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
particularly  as  to  just  how  modern  forms  relate  to  "modernistic."  Many 
people  think  that  the  grotesque  expression  of  misunderstood  proportion  is 
still  a  part  of  what  is  meant  by  modern  decoration.  But  modern  decoration  is 
based  upon  the  practical  principles  of  use  and  simple  beauty. 

Until  now,  modern  forms  have  been  uncertain  and  nebulous,  too  little  es- 
tablished. Designers  were  fumbling.  But  in  an  amazing]}'  short  time,  they 
have  found  the  way.  They  have  lost  the  feeling  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
new  and  different,  because  they  have  managed  to  capture  something  that  is 
never  new:  good  proportion,  fitness  to  purpose,  simplicity.  And  they  have 
grown  into  a  swift  tolerance  of  the  good  in  all  periods  and  all  styles  of 
decoration. 

Modern  decoration,  as  we  know  it  today,  can  never  be  didactic,  for  it  con- 
ceives of  a  house  as  a  place  for  individuals  to  rind  what  they  most  want.  No 
previous  theory  of  decoration  has  ever  been  quite  able  to  get  away  from  the 
idea  of  adding  things  to  the  outside  of  a  finished  shell.  Modern  decoration 
in  its  very  conception  depends  upon  an  inner  quality.  Witness  its  devotion 
to  the  beauty  of  materials.  To  textures.  To  pure  colors  and  subtle  tones. 
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TODAY'S  PICTURE.  One  evening  recently  several 
people  were  sitting  about  a  penthouse  terrace  discussing  one 
of  their  favorite  topics — "houses."  One  was  an  architect,  one 
was  an  artist,  another  a  woman  who  has  that  indefinite  thing 
called  "a  flair  for  decoration;"  another  woman  who  had 
never  bought  a  piece  of  furniture  because  the  former  genera- 
tion had  left  her  so  amply  supplied.  There  were  others,  too 
— just  nice  people.  Some  had  staunch  incomes  and  some  pre- 
carious ones.  Tastes  varied. 

"First  of  all,"  said  the  architect,  "in  order  to  have  a  good 
house  you  have  to  have  had  a  grandfather  and  a  father. 
Houses  are  like  people.  They  have  to  inherit  something  or 
else  they  are  just  thin.  Even  if  it  is  the  old  piece  of  silver 
— the  four  terrible  cupids  in  a  chariot  driving  the  silver  lions 
or  the  four  squirrels  holding  up  the  nut  dish,  or,  if  you  are 
lucky,  just  a  good  inkwell — there  has  to  be  something  in  a 
house  which  belongs  to  your  past." 

"Applying  that  to  my  husband's  family,"  said  someone, 
"that  means  that  old  cat  tail  silver!" 

"And  then,"  continued  the  architect,  "there  ought  to  be 
a  few — shall  we  say — works  of  art.  What  would  it  matter 
then  what  else  you  had:  Any  old  box  will  do  to  sit  on  if 
there  is  one  Carl  Milles  in  your  house.  Why  do  so  many  peo- 
ple today  buy  an  automobile  a  year — every  single  year — and 
then  never  have  one  thing  in  their  house  that  costs  and  is 


actually  worth  rive  hundred  dollars:  I  believe  in  automo- 
biles naturally  enough.  But  why  not  an  automobile  and  a 
really  decent  painting  in  alternate  years?" 

"I  think  the  trouble  with  most  houses  you  see  today," 
said  the  woman  with  taste,  "is  that  they  look  done — not 
as  if  someone  slaved  and  saved  and  cared  to  get  the  things 
they  contain.  I  went  without  luncheons  on  one  trip  to 
England  to  buy  my  gold  Chippendale  mirror.  Objects  are 
not  inanimate.  My  desk  belonged  to  a  Major.  I  like  work- 
ing at  it  and  seeing  the  grooves  made  in  it  by  his  official 
papers." 

"I  can't  stand  worn  things,"  exclaimed  Miss  C,  "even 
those  worn  down  by  a  Major!  I  like  things  that  work  su- 
premely well;  doors  that  open  easily,  finishes  from  which 
marks  can  be  polished,  smooth  running  furniture.  Just  the 
way  I  like  noiseless  engines.  I  wouldn't  drive  my  father's 
first  Packard  with  its  umbrella  racks  for  anything — not  even 
if  he  had  been  President  of  the  United  States." 

"If  I  were  furnishing  a  house  beginning  now,"  continued 
the  architect,  "I  would  buy  my  furniture  piece  by  piece  from 
someone  whose  work  I  knew.  I  would  see  him  and  talk  with 
him.  I  would  encourage  him  because  he's  a  fine  craftsman 
and  my  own  contemporary.  As  Mr.  B.  said,  'If  the  Medicis 
had  bought  Gothic  things  from  their  contemporaries  there 
would  have  been  no  Renaissance.'  And  that's  true." 


CURTAIN 


INTRODUCTION: 

IS  it  possible  by  following  a  carefully  thought-out  plan 
of  procedure  to  have  in  five  years  a  house  or  an  apart- 
ment which  will  be  materially  complete,  which  will  not  have 
lost  in  monetary  value  and  which  will  have  increased  in  style 
and  social  significance? 

Before  writing  this  piece  we  did  a  small  but  choice  bit  of 
research.  We  chose  ten  houses  which  in  today's  market  are 
considered  worthy,  and  analyzed  them  to  see  if  they  had  a 
common  denominator.  All  were  experiences  in  the  way  of 


houses.  All  had  prominence  in  the  world  of  decoration. 

One,  a  New  York  penthouse  .  .  .  decor  by  the  woman 
who  owns  it,  old  pieces  of  furniture,  a  modern  color  scheme 
with  an  amazing  number  of  small  original  touches. 

Two,  a  medium  sized  New  York  apartment  .  .  .  estheti- 
cally  modern  with  furniture  by  Mies  Van  der  Rohe  and  Le 
Corbusier,  straw  matting  on  the  floor,  curtained  walls  and 
no  place  to  leave  roller  skates  or  the  odd  book. 

Three,  another  apartment  in  New  York,  Victorian  and 
English,    all    inherited    pieces,    silhouettes    and    portraits. 
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Bolstered  up  with  modern  fabrics  and  modern  paintings. 

Four,  a  house  in  Chicago  with  an  Empire  leaning. 

Five,  a  country  house  in  New  England  made  of  hillside 
stone,  containing  original  pieces  and  the  product  of  the  best 
traditional  adapters  of  today. 

Six,  a  camp  done  in  pine  and  blue  with  big  fireplaces. 

Seven,  a  French  Provincial  country  house  ...  so  perfect 
that  looms  were  set  up  to  weave  the  fabrics  as  of  old.  Even 
has  a  small  chapel. 

Eight,  a  small  house  in  the  South  belonging  to  a  bride  and 
groom  .  .  .  Louisiana  Colonial  with  modern  touches! 

Nine,  a  city  house  done  in  crystal  and  mirrors  and  satins 
and  metals. 

Ten,  a  Florida  house  done  by  an  artist  .  .  .  full  of  hand- 
made furniture,  mirrors,  and  odd  bits  of  grandeur. 

These  facts  were  true  of  all  of  them:  They  fitted  the 
people  who  lived  in  them  .  .  .  had  some  social  instinct  (did 
not  make  the  outside  world  feel  uneasy  or  self-conscious) 
.  .  .  contained  some  priceless  pieces.  They  hung  together  in 
some  intangible  way.  Each  contained  one  or  two  major  errors 
from  an  esthetic  standpoint,  but  also  the  quality  of  lasting- 
ness,  or  perhaps,  timeliness  .  .  .  were  luxurious  from  the 
standpoint  of  animal  and  modern  scientific  comfort  .  .  .  had 
at  least  one  ingenious  or  original  idea.  Every  one  of  these 
places  contained  either  one  or  two  of  the  following — great 
style  and  dash,  great  sense,  great  beauty  in  composition  or 
color  .  .  .  had  both  stimulating  and  restful  qualities  .  .  .  con- 
tained some  hint  of  the  past  and  future  as  well  as  present. 
They  were  not  dogmatic  along  all  lines;  possibly  one  or  two. 


Out  of  the  decorative  happenings  of  today  there  are  some 
that  are  significant  for  the  future.  They  are  emphasized  by 
the  more  creative  of  the  architects,  decorators,  designers,  and 
manufacturers.  Some  of  them  are  experimenting,  "looking 
ahead."  It  is  out  of  their  activities  and  philosophies  that  a 
plan  which  involves  the  next  five  years  has  to  be  made.  And 
so,  this  following  melee  of  ideas. 

SEQUENCE    OF    ROOMS 

Modern  thought  has  changed  the  sequence  of  room  im- 
portance. It  used  to  be  that  music  room,  guest  room,  sitting 
room,  library,  drawing  room  and  dining  room  were  up  in 
the  front  rank.  Today  there  are  other  rooms  that  supersede 
them.  It  isn't  that  the  world  is  getting  less  social — although 
this  may  be  slightly  true — but  the  pacing  up  of  activity,  the 
intensity  of  life  in  cities,  has  put  personal  comfort  at  a 
premium.  Consequently,  in  the  modern  scheme,  the  living 
room  comes  first  (this  is  often  combined  with  the  dining 
room),  the  bedrooms  second,  and  the  kitchen  third.  In  mod- 
ern life  the  kitchen  is  almost  more  significant  than  the  bed- 
room. After  these  the  bath,  and  following  in  order — per- 
sonal dressing  rooms,  which  sometimes  make  possible  fewer 
bedrooms,  the  dining  room,  and  then  a  game  room  or  a  spe- 
cial room  for  entertaining,  often  used  also  for  a  library. 

Space  is  important.  It  is  used  in  a  positive  way  both  as  to 
use  and  proportion.  Kicslcr  has  dramatized  it  by  designing  a 
house  which  is  a  series  of  elevations  rather  than  separations. 
The  modern  uses  screens  or  curtains  and  fewer  partitions. 

Rooms  that  are  used  all  the  time  take  precedence  over  the 
rooms  that  are  used  part  time.  Also,  room    that  are  for  the 


head  of  the  house  (still  the  man)  take  precedence  over  rooms 
for  either  the  woman  or  children.  This  is  a  slight  change,  €M 
But  in  our  plan  it  means  that  a  small  office  or  den  or  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  male  member  of  the  family  takes  precedence 
over  a  play-room  for  the  children,  a  sun  parlor  or  terrace 
or  private  sitting  room.  All  of  this  because  a  woman  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house  looks  after  her  husband  first,  her  chil- 
dren at  almost  the  same  moment,  and  her  friends  next.  The 
increase  in  hotels  and  dining  places  and  clubs  has  made  the 
entertaining  facilities  of  houses,-  while  still  of  importance,  of 
less  importance  than  they  were  in  decades  gone  by.  It  is 
simpler  these  days  and  more  economical  to  have  a  well- 
working  shelter-machine  for  the  family  with  a  minimum 
of  provision  for  entertaining  than  to  have  elaborate  enter- 
taining facilities  as  overhead  the  year  around. 

It  is  a  time  of  economy.  It  is  also  a  time  of  motility.  Many 
people  would  rather  slip  in  trips  to  Mexico  and  Palm  Beach 
and  count  off  the  cost  of  extra  space  in  houses  needed  for 
lavish  entertaining. 

SEQUENCE    OF    FURNITURE 

Along  this  line  of  thinking,  the  living  room  furniture  will 
come  first — including  comfortable  chairs  for  the  man  of  the 
house.  Following  this,  all  the  things  that  mean  "nerve"  com- 
fort. Good  mattresses,  good  bedding,  the  electric  ice  box, 
air-conditioning  if  the  climate  is  a  changing  one.  "Decor" 
in  its  most  frivolous  sense  can  be  left.  An  investment  in  hand- 
some fabrics  the  first  year  may  be  a  waste.  Inexpensive  fabrics 
are  effective  and  help  one  to  get  a  bearing  in  texture  and 
color.  When  the  house  is  further  along  treasures  in  this  field 
can  be  introduced.  After  this,  shelf  equipment — built-in 
bookcases,  chests,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  comfortable 
storage.  The  personal  furniture,  such  as  individual  desks, 
pianos,  dressing  tables,  are  next,  and  can  precede  such  things 
as  built-in  mirrors  and  silver,  glass  and  china. 

This  is  because  most  households  either  get  this  equipment 
as  wedding  presents  from  grandfather  and  parents  or  be- 
cause inexpensive  things  in  this  field  (with  the  exception  of 
silver)  are  today  excellent  in  design.  In  general,  the  perish- 
able things  should  cost  little  the  first  year  or  two,  and  time 
and  attention  can  go  into  the  permanent  things.  (This  is 
where  expert  advice  is  of  invaluable  assistance.)  Also,  if 
an  inexpensive  effect  can  be  got,  it  all  adds  up  in  experience 
and  makes  the  purchase  of  significant  items  in  these  cata- 
gories  count  for  more  later  on. 


There  are  several  ways  to  proceed  along  this  same  line 
of  thought.  The  ultimate  emphasis  and  decision  have  to  be 
made  by  the  individual.  There  has  to  be  a  choice  in  im- 
portance between  the  emphasis  of  ceremonies  in  the  house 
and  the  "fundamentals."  The  investment  in  tea,  dinner, 
coffee,  buffet  services  and  the  impeccable  breakfast  tray.  The 
more  or  less  fancy  social  touch  adds  a  certain  character  to  a 
house.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  is  toward  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  every-day  things  first.  Handsome  linens,  heavy 
traditional  copper  cooking  utensils,  table  services,  shelving 
devices,  all  the  things  that  contribute  to  a  rich  and  luxurious 
every-day  existence.  These  begin  to  precede  the  trappings 
of  social  life.  By  the  same  rule  the  vacuum  and  washing  ma- 
chine replace,  when  there  has  to  be  a  choice,  useless  decora- 
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five  objects. 

There  is  a  change  in  feeling  about  things  of  this  sort.  The 
old  "company"  things  have  gone.  There  is  no  front  and 
back  parlor.  It  is  all  one  big  expressive  living  room  in  which 
the  guest  enjoys  what  the  family  enjoys. 

Probably  the  things  that  come  last  are  interior  architec- 
ture (a  matter  of  decor,  unless  this  influences  position  of 
rooms),  built-in  custom-made  furniture,  and  rich  hangings 
— because  all  have  the  smack  of  long  leases,  solidity,  and  a 
degree  of  permanence.  They  are  an  extravagance  unless  one 
is  to  continue  in  one  place  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

There  has  been  no  mention  of  rugs.  They  bring  up  an 
important  principle.  The  statement  of  Oliver  Herford 
about  the  handsome  rug  and  the  packing  box  is  significant! 

The  first  year  that  an  apartment  or  house  is  established, 
regardless  of  comfort  for  the  superior  sex,  regardless  of 
thick  mattresses  so  that  no  one  collapses  under  present  day 
industrial  strain,  there  must  be  planted  something  that  an- 
ticipates the  completed  apartment  in  quality  and  excellence ; 
a  possession  that  expresses  the  best  taste  of  its  owners.  It 
may  be  a  handsome  small  table  or  the  rug  or  a  significant 
piece  of  modern  or  traditional  art.  It  must  in  its  essence  set 
a  tone  and  act  as  a  measuring  stick.  It  is  what  Victor  Proetz, 
the  architect,  says  represents  "your  standards — the  best  of 
you.  It  is  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  thin  house 
and  one  with  character."  With  such  an  object  about  which  to 
build  a  house  fewer  mistakes  are  made.  Whether  the  outlay 
of  money  is  small  or  large,  all  pieces  are  bought  to  tune  in 
with  this  one  costly,  carefully  chosen  object. 

There  is  another  consideration  on  the  sequence  of  furni- 
ture. Custom-made  pieces  should  come  after  experience  with 
market  pieces  (unless  you  are  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
and  even  then  appreciation  counts).  It  is  a  disappointment 
to  have  furniture  made  that  doesn't  in  your  eyes  go  a  step 
ahead  of  anything  that  can  be  bought  ready  made.  The 
women  in  New  York  who  are  having  the  greatest  success 
with  original  modern  interiors,  Mrs.  Bartow  H.  Farr,  Mrs. 
William  Averell  Harriman,  and  others,  are  women  who 
have  had  experience  with  fine  traditional  things. 

KIND    OF    FURNITURE 

The  person  who  does  a  house  today  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  issue  of  traditional  versus  modern  furniture.  There 
is  this  about  the  whole  thing:  design  knowledge  is  growing 
rapidly.  An  antique  just  because  it  is  an  antique  is  losing- 
prestige.  By  the  same  rule  antiques  that  are  beautiful  in 
design  and  form,  that  have  something  to  contribute  besides 
age  or  sentimentality,  are  growing  in  importance. 

In  the  modern  field  most  of  the  modern  furniture  that 
is  accessible  is  manufactured  in  mass.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
very  good  looking.  No  doubt  it  will  make  living  simpler 
because  it  is  designed  for  our  needs.  But  what  about  modern 


that  is  matchable  to  the  original  Chippendale  table  in  quality 
and  tone?  Most  of  this,  if  it  is  to  have  the  same  quality  of 
finish,  the  same  high  degree  of  hand  workmanship,  the  same 
originality  or  exclusiveness  in  design,  has  to  be  custom-made. 
And  this  has  to  be  made  by  experts.  And  it  is  these  pieces 
that  are  the  Chippendales  of  tomorrow.  Some  of  the  mass 
production  pieces  will  last,  but  they  will  last  not  because 
they  are  contemporary  but  because  they,  too,  approach  the 
superlative  in  workmanship  and  design  and  form.  Some  of 
them  do.  They  are  not  so  apt  to.  They  are  made  for  price. 
There  are  new  metals  being  produced  every  day,  new 
woods  being  put  into  furniture  because  forests  are  accessible 
that  were  closed  to  past  generations,  designs  created  to  fit 
the  future.  The  buying  of  furniture  that  combines  these 
qualities  is  the  same  kind  of  investment  that  the  buying  of 
an  original  Hepplewhite  was  in  the  days  of  Hepplewhite. 

THE    PERMANENT    INVESTMENT 

The  necessities  of  each  generation  change.  We  might  as 
well  count  on  an  outlay  for  the  scientific  advancements  for 
the  next  few  years.  They  will  not  be  good  permanent  in- 
vestments because  the  models  are  changing  rapidly.  But 
what  is  life  without  a  radio,  or  without  air-conditioning,  or 
an  electric  refrigerator,  or  indirect  lighting,  after  one  has 
been  introduced  to  them?  The  investment  is  a  social  invest- 
ment, like  the  cost  of  first  motors  and  first  airplanes. 

The  permanent  investment — silver  by  Jensen,  furniture 
by  Le  Corbusier,  a  painting  by  Picasso?  We  do  not  flounder 
on  these  things  nowadays.  Under  the  wings  of  the  mu- 
seums, industrial  art  is  being  sorted  according  to  the  purist 
standards.  As  far  as  intrinsic  beauty  goes  (and  this  has  al- 
ways had  a  value  in  addition  to  original  and  signed  pieces) 
they  are  a  guide  to  permanence. 

To  spend  big  money  on  fads  is  exciting  but  carries  a  high 
loss.  To  spend  money  on  decoration  carries  with  it  a  loss  but 
often  a  soul-justifying  one.  To  spend  money  on  originals, 
on  art,  on  a  personal  piece,  so  perfectly  tuned  that  it  goes 
down  to  your  children,  with  as  much  flavor  of  you  as  your 
way  of  conversation,  is  a  symbol  worth  investing  in. 

CONCLUSION 

Summing  it  all  up — this  is  a  time  of  tight,  microscopic 
values.  There  is  not  so  much  slack  as  there  was.  Things  that 
are  good  five  years  from  today  will  have  gone  through  the 
fine  tooth  comb  of  the  functionalists  and  the  traditionalists 
and  the  materialists.  Our  hunch  is  that  the  purist  pieces  will 
remain — the  good  traditional  pieces,  the  good  modern 
pieces ;  but  that  the  Burbank  products — the  half  Chippen- 
dale, half  Moderne  with  a  dash  of  early  Greek  thrown 
in — will  be  found  alongside  of  the  hammered  brass  and 
the  green  glass  beads.  H.  G.  T. 
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REMODELING  is  the  fashion.  It  is  no  doubt  the  intermediate  step  preceding  a 
.  great  tearing  down  and  starting  fresh  era.  Remodeling  apartments  has  been 
the  latest  step  in  the  remodeling  development.  People  got  started  on  the  lighting 
fixtures  which  were  for  years  a  headache  for  anyone  interested  in  an  effective  room. 
Then  the  fireplaces  began  to  intrude,  then  the  mouldings  loomed  like  great  gar- 
goyles. Finally  it  was  found  that  certain  pieces  haM  to  be  built  in  or  life  was  unbearable. 

Erudite  writers  say  we  are  a  group' of  robots  which  move  into  cracker  boxes  and 
adjust  to  impersonality.  Evidence  is  all  to  the  contrary.  With  the  settling  down  to 
life  in  apartments — with  the  advancement  in  decorative  knowledge — has  come  an 
increase  in  the  individual  touch. 

The  train  of  thought  in  a  nutshell  is  this:  "No  apartment  is  really  mine  until  I 
have  made  it  fit  me.  No  room  can  be  decoratively  perfect  when  the  proportions  and 
adornments  war  with  the  furnishings.  The  furnishings  are  mine,  and  I  have  chosen 
them  for  a  reason.  The  apartment  interior  will  have  to  give  way!  "  Oddly  enough,  it 
has  taken  the  path  of  simplification  rather  than  elaboration.  And  the  changes  that 
are  made  are  apt  to  be  more  on  the  ground  of  liveability  than  symmetry. 

In  order  to  dramatize  the  metamorphosis  of  a  room  from  its  bony  structure  to  its 
best  three  ply,  patine  state  we  have  taken  the  empty  living  room  9 A  at  1 100  Park 
Avenue  and  asked  two  outstanding  people  in  New  York  to  give  a  plan  and  a  budget 
for  its  development. 

This  is  representative  of  a  great  many  apartments  except  that  it  is  superlative 
from  the  standpoint  of  space  and  windows.  The  apartment  faces  east  and  south. 
There  are  two  windows  on  the  east  and  three  on  the  south.  There  is  a  fireplace  on 
the  north  side  of  the  room  and  a  door  leading  to  the  hall.  The  west  wall  is  clear. 
The  room  is  19  x  32. 

McMillen  Inc.  was  asked  to  do  a  modernized  traditional  room:  to  assume  that 
the  occupant  owned  some  pieces  of  fine  furniture  to  which  he  would  wish  to  add. 


MODERN    ROOM    WITH 


TRADITIONAL    FURNITURE 


Oku. in. \i.  Floor  Plan 


cJfrfcMiLLEN's  Floor  Plan 


LIVING   ROOM-BY   McMIlLEi\  ,r,"""V 


rERsi'EcnvE  of  plan  by  McMillen 


We  asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  architectural  changes  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  really  handsome  room,  and  also  the  costs 
of  the  furniture  to  be  added  to  the  client's  possessions  in 
order  to  make  the  room  "of  today."  Lescaze  was  asked  to 
evolve  a  completely  modern  room  with  not  a  hint  of  tradi- 
tional furniture  or  feeling  and  to  start  from  scratch  because 
few  people  have  contemporary  furniture  with  which  to  start. 

We  are  publishing  for  each  the  completed  room  showing 
the  decor.  Also,  a  floor  plan  showing  the  arrangement  of 
furniture  for  the  entire  room. 

The  color  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  McMillen 
room  is  as  follows: 
Color: 

The  walls  and  woodwork  of  the  room  are  painted  a  blue 
white.  Curtains  and  Venetian  blinds  are  a  cream  white — 
curtains  unlined.  The  upholstered  furniture  is  covered  in 
quilted  beige  heavy  flat  silk.  There  are  four  Louis  XV  chairs 
in  green  leather,  frames  painted  old  white.  The  rug  is  off- 
white  in  color  and  hand  hooked.  Across  the  entire  west 
end  of  the  room  is  a  Coromandel  screen,  approximately  1 5 
feet  long,  in  front  of  which  is  arranged  a  group  of  furniture 
consisting  of  sofa  and  chairs  covered  in  the  beige  quilted 
material.  All  tables,  with  the  exception  of  one  painted 
Italian  console  on  the  south  wall,  are  eighteenth  century 
French  pieces  of  brown  mahogany.  The  bookcase  on  the 
chimney  wall  is  also  of  natural  wood,  balancing  in  size  the 


natural  wood  veneer  doors  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  wall. 
The  construction  work  necessary  is  as  follows: 

Furring  ceiling  to  clear  exposed  beams 

Rounding  four  corners  of  room 

Enlarging  door  opening 

One  pair  of  veneered  wooden  flush  doors 

One  stone  mantel  and  hearth 

Five  mirror  panels  from  floor  to  ceiling 

$1,220.00 
The  supposition  is  that  the  client  owned  these  pieces: 

Five  upholstered  chairs 

Two  sofas 

Four  French  chairs 

Two  side  chairs 

One  desk  chair 

One  stool 

Eight  tables 

One  writing  table 

Four  lamps 
Here  is  the  cost  of  the  pieces  which  McMillen  added  to 
make  the  room  what  it  is  as  you  see  it: 

One  rug $1,000.00 

One  Coromandel  screen     ....        2,500.00 

One  modern  bookcase 300.00 

Five  Venetian  blinds 125. no 

Four  pairs  of  curtains 500.00 


BUDGET   AND    PLAN    FOR    A    CITY 


iving  room  in   Apartment  9A 
1  100  Park  avenue,  New  York 


When  we  asked  Mr.  Lescaze  to  do  a  plan  he  said,  "Yes,  if  I  can  change  the  win- 
dow space — at  least  speculatively!  No  window  space  in  any  apartment  today  is 
really  right  for  a  perfect  modern  apartment.  Everybody  thinks  that  modern  archi- 
tecture, or  modern  furniture,  is  something  like  Colonial  architecture  or  Colonial 
furniture.  They  see  that  it  is  different,  but  they  still  think  of  it  in  the  same  terms. 
They  do  not  think  of  fundamentals.  One  person  will  succeed  in  making  the  living 
room  of  apartment  9A  "truly"  Colonial  in  spite  of  the  windows,  in  spite  of  the 
doors,  in  spite  of  the  shape  of  the  room.  Another  will  as  successfully  make  the  liv- 
ing room  of  apartment  12A  "truly"  Spanish  or  "truly"  Modern.  Our  satisfaction 
is  the  measure  of  our  own  insensitiveness. 

"Our  Colonial  or  Spanish  fathers  never  had  five  windows  4'0"  wide  by  6'0" 
high,  arranged  as  these  are,  and  facing  Park  avenue  and  89th  street.  Our  Colonial 
or  Spanish  fathers  never  lived  on  the  seventh  or  eleventh  floor,  in  apartment  9A 
or  12 A.  And  these  are  fundamentals  which  start  the  train  of  many  more  dif- 
ferences. They  did  not  use  the  telephone,  they  did  not  mix  cocktails,  they  did 
not  wear  silk  hats,  they  did  not  listen  to  the  radio.  But  they  lived,  and  they  lived 
well,  and  the  rooms  they  made  were  well  made,  and  helped  them  to  do  the 
things  they  wanted  to  do.  And  that  is  why  they  were  beautiful,  and  yet  not  suited 
to  ourselves. 

"Which  is  all  introductory  to  saying  that  I  know  what  to  do  to  the  living 
room  in  apartment  9 A  to  make  it  modern  within  limitations,  without  any  struc- 
tural change.  It  can  be  done.  The  room  which  I  have  pictured  here  without 
the  window  and  fireplace  changes  would  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  $500  for 
the  interior  changes  which  are  allowed,  and  $1,500  for  the  furniture  which 
is  all  custom  made.  Interior  changes:  fireplace,  mouldings,  etc.  $200;  sliding 
door  into  library  $150;  curtain  $200;  cowhair  carpet  $150;  furniture  $725 
($500  built-in  couch,  cases  and  shelves,  and  $225  tables  and  chairs).  Total 
$1425. 


A    ROOM    WHICH    IS 


COMPLETELY  MODERN 
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0RK;in.\i     Floor    Plan 


/jriLLiAM  Lescaze's  Floor  Plan 
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LIYIXG   ROOM-BY   WILLIAM  LESCAZE 


Perspective  of  plan  by  William  Lescaze  of  Howe  and  Lescaze 


DRAWINGS  BY  CARL  T.  SIGMAN 


J_Jetail  of  Lescaze's  room 


"But  for  once,  let's  imagine  that  the  builder  knew  what  1935  Ameri- 
cans would  like  and  that  he  thought  in  advance  of  his  alert  prospective 
tenants'  ways  of  living. 

"Instead  of  two  windows  in  the  east  wall  so  arranged  that  you 
neither  get  enough  light  nor  enough  wall  space  for  your  furniture, 
a  10  ft.  window  right  from  the  corner,  starting  at  2'0"  or  2'6"  from 
the  floor  and  going  right  up  to  the  ceiling.  And  right  after  that  cor- 
ner column,  on  the  south  wall,  again  a  16'0"  wide  window,  instead  of 
the  spotty  arrangement  of  the  three  usual  windows.  The  result  is 
that  on  the  east  wall  you  get  7  feet  of  wall  space,  against  which  you 
can  have  a  corner  couch,  and  on  the  south  wall  you  get  a  14'0"  unin- 
terrupted wall  space.  Large  curtains,  sliding  on  tracks,  will  cover  these 
at  night. 

"Now  as,  after  all,  a  library  and  a  living  room  are  sometimes 
used  together,  a  five-foot  wide  opening  which  can  be  shut  by  slid- 
ing doors  is  provided  between  these  rooms.  This  is  obtained  by  push- 
ing the  fireplace  somewhat.  A  similar  change  of  location  of  the 
living  room  fireplace  gives  seven  feet  wall  space  for  a  combination 
of  bookshelves,  radio  and  gramophone  and,  at  the  same  time,  makes 
out  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  room  a  more  livable  corner.  One 
might  add  a  strip  of  rubber  in  the  flooring  in  front  of  the  east  win- 
dow to  receive  pots  and  plants.  One  might  also  add  low  cupboards 
against  the  west  wall,  the  top  of  which  could  be  used  for  sandwich 
and  cocktail  trays.  You  thus  achieve  a  much  greater  feeling  of  spa- 
ciousness." 

The  color  scheme  for  Mr.  Lescaze's  apartment  is: 

Walls  . . .  light  chartreuse  yellow,  medium  brown,  dark  brown.  (The 
color  changes  on  each  wall.  Darker  shades  are  more  serviceable  for  sur- 
faces which  are  on  heaviest  line  of  traffic.)  Upholstery  .  .  .  shades  of 
brown.  Curtains  .  .  .  light  chartreuse  yellow.  Carpet  .  .  .  briar.  Sliding 
door  to  library  .  .  .  mahogany,  natural  finish. 
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AT       HOME       IN       THE       CITY 


THE  present  plan  of  social  activity  and  business  concentrated  in  impor- 
tant commercial  cities  brings  city  living  into  new  focus. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  accustomed  to  accept  a  compromise  with 
space  and  light  and  temperature  conditions  in  cities. 

With  modern  decoration,  city  living  comes  into  its  own.  A  feeling  of 
spaciousness  is  created  even  where  space  is  limited.  The  city  apartment 
becomes  a  pleasant  contrast  in  its  simplicity  and  comfort  to  the  intricate 
pattern  of  industrial  life  outside. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  because  apartments  were  close  togeth- 
er, it  was  all  right  for  them  to  seem  crowded,  that  the  similarity  of  apartment 
floor  plans  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  sacrifice  individuality. 

But  the  modernist  accepts  no  such  dictum.  He  wants  a  home  that  meets 
his  own  standards  of  comfort  and  livability— a  home  that  belongs  to  the 
age  he  lives  in. 

Modern  design  seems  actually  born  for  city  dwellings.  The  necessities 
of  apartment  life  have  brought  into  being  many  of  its  important  expressions 

We  present  in  this  portfolio  of  city  interiors  rooms  of  the  kind  that  are 
being  lived  in  by  young  people  today.  We  do  not  hold  them  up  as  models; 
we  do  not  expect  that  they  will  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  any  one 
of  our  readers. 

We  do  feel  that  they  are  interesting  for  themselves  because  each  one 
meets  the  living  requirements  and  interests  of  its  owners  Each  has  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  way  a  compromise  between  a  traditional  interior  and  the 
demands  of  a  contemporary  home. 
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A        PORTFOLIO         OF        CITY         INTERIORS 


icons 


N   NEW   SURROUNDINGS 


Against  monotone  backgrounds  in  her  small  New  York  apartment,  Mme.  Lucia 


Davidova     associates     occasional     fine     antiques     with     designs     of     today. 


KURT   SCHELLING 


MHH 
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^lack  brown  rug,  oyster  white  walls  and  ceiling,  and  neutral  covered  furniture  in  the  living 

room  of  Mme.  Davidova's  apartment.  Under  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Davidova  by  Abram 

Poole  is  an  old  Jacobean  low-boy.  The  lamps  have  marble  slab  bases  and  white  parchment  shades 


KURT  SCHELLIK 


THERE  is  proof  in  the  small  but  dignified  apartment 
of  Mme.  Davidova  that  the  fine  old  pieces,  if  discreetly 
used,  blend  unobtrusively  with  the  unadorned  lines  of  mod- 
ern furniture.  In  her  living  room  and  bedroom,  the  back- 
grounds of  wall  and  floor  and  hangings  are  monotone,  in 
the  living  room  a  warm  gray,  and  in  the  bedroom  a  lighter 
pearl  gray.  The  important  furniture  is  contemporary. 

Against  this  single  neutral  color,  and  mixed  with  furni- 
ture severely  simple,  upholstered  in  the  same  monotone, 
Mme.  Davidova  used  in  her  living  room  two  old  Jacobean 
small  relics,  one  a  low-boy  under  the  portrait — a  portrait  of 
Mme.  Davidova  by  Abram  Poole — and  between  the  two 
windows  a  carved  hanging  chest.  The  dark  wood  blends  with 
the  tete-de-negre  of  the  all-over  carpet  and  makes  a  restful 
shadow  in  the  otherwise  light  simplicity  of  the  room. 

In  her  bedroom,  the  dressing  table  and  bed  are  modern 
in  design.  Hut  the  dark  wood  shelf  holds  two  icons  before 
which  burns  a  candle  in  a  red-glass  shade,  dramatized  by 
the  surrounding  repose  of  pattern.  Between  the  windows  is 
a  low,  small  old  Spanisl  ,  and  over  this  hangs  a  rare 

Byzantine  icon  with  a  white  background.  Models  of  air- 
planes are  scattered  over  the  desk  top.  The  almost  monastic 
simplicity  of  the  best  in  modern  design  seems  a  proper  altar 
for  the  primitives  of  the  early  Christians.  And  the  symbols 
of  interest  and  activity  in  another  age,  the  models  of  the 
airplanes,  are  not  apparently  incongruous.  Mme.  Davidova 
is  a  Georgian,  coming  from  Tiflisj  she  is  moreover  an  air- 


pilot  with  an  international  flying  license.  For  another  era, 
other  images,  and  both,  if  used  sparingly,  make  a  charming 
play  of  decoration  when  the  large  objects  in  the  room  are 
architecturally  massive  and  proportioned. 

In  her  tiny  alcove  dining  room,  off  a  kitchen  fastidiously 
modern  and  efficient,  the  furniture  is  all  old  and  the  wood 
dark.  The  modern  wooden  plates  and  Danish  flat-silver  and 
pewter  plates  on  the  checked  tablecover  are  both  very  old 
and  very  new  in  their  honest  simplicity. 

Here  then  is  an  apartment  in  New  York  City,  without 
any  suggestion  of  pose,  either  in  the  assembling  of  necessi- 
ties or  in  added  decoration.  Because  there  is  no  crowding  of 
heterogeneous  patterns,  and  because  the  colors  are  more 
light  and  shadow  than  a  startling  combination  of  tones,  the 
small  rooms  seem  large  and  comfortable. 

In  the  living  room  and  bedroom  there  is  a  variety  in  the 
different  fabrics — the  gleam  in  the  satin  of  the  curtains  con- 
trasted with  the  rough  fabrics  in  the  upholstery,  and  the 
finish  on  the  light  woods  and  the  furniture  covered  with 
neutral-toned  sharkskin.  Mme.  Davidova  uses  only  white 
flowers — usually  lilies  or  dogwood  in  season.  Since  there  is 
no  furniture  that  is  unnecessary,  and  since  the  decorative 
objects  do  not  predominate,  the  eye  can  enjoy  those  few 
things  that  are  diffidently  displayed.  Given  this  restraint, 
the  older  carved  pieces  with  their  dark  woods  add  to  the 
effect  rather  than  detract  from  it.  And  the  whole  suggests 
taste  and  serenity. 
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APARTMENT 


OF 


Mme.  LUCIA  DAVIDOVA 


/n  one  corner  of  her  bedroom  Mme.  Davidova  has 
hung  two  early  icons  before  which  burns  a  candle. 
Except  for  these  and  the  Byzantine  icon  between  the 
two  windows  the  room  is  modern  in  style,  though  the 
little  chair  upholstered  in  cream-colored  satin  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  Victorian.  Bed  and  dressing  table  are  of 
white  birch  wood  designed  by  Mine.  Davidova.  The 
rug  is  a  pale  gray,  window  curtains  and  the  strip  be- 
hind the  bed  are  gray  satin.  Bed  cover  brocaded  satin 


^he  little  alcove  dining  room  and  bar  room  is  fur- 
nished in  dark  old  pieces  and  contrasts  warmly  with 
the  white  woods  and  colors  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
apartment.  It  is  an  intimate  and  convivial  spot,  the 
proper  cross  between  a  setting  for  a  picnic  and  for  a 
champagne  supper.  Around  the  two  walls  not  shown 
in  the  picture  runs  the  massive  bar,  and  a  sideboard 
decorated  with  brightly  lighted  bottles  of  liqueurs  and 
wines.    Table    accessories   pewter,    wood,    and    silver 


A         PORTFOLIO  OF         CITY  INTERIORS" 


KURT  SCHELLING 


(<y^ fireplace  of  white  rough  plaster,  the  mirror   ahove  it,  and  the  mantel  extended  over  shelves 
and    cupboards   in    white    enamel    make    a    horizontal    unit   of   decoration    in    the   living   room 


T  U  It  o  IT  «;  U     A     U  L  A  S  S     WA  1. 1 


Architectural   changes   made   by   Percival  Goodman,    architect,   to   increase   space   in   a   New 
York    duplex    apartment    include    a    glass    partition    between    dining    room    and    living    room 
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^traight  plaster  wall  before  remodeling  into  glass  partition 


THIS  fall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  AckermariM& 
move  into  a  duplex  apartment  at  129  East 
69th  Street  which  has  been  remodeled  by  Percival 
Goodman.  The  architect's  object  has  been  to  in- 
crease usable  space  in  a  typical  apartment  layout 
without  too  much  expense.  He  has  done  this  by 
removing  walls  where  they  were  unnecessary ;  by 
curving  the  living  room  wall  into  the  dining  room, 
and  substituting  an  open  glass  partition  between 
these  two  important  rooms  to  increase  the  sense  of 
distance  and  light.  The  curved  wall  permits  a  half 
concealed  passageway  from  the  dining  room  into 
the  pantry  and  gives  a  graceful  line  on  the  living 
room  side,  emphasizing  the  continuity.  The  apart- 
ment is  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  and  because 
of  the  glass  wall  the  full  light  from  the  windows 
on  both  sides  floods  the  open  rooms. 

A  white  raw  silk  curtain  is  hung  behind  this  glass 
screen  which  pulls  easily  across  the  entire  wall  when 
privacy  is  needed.  In  the  old  layout,  the  dining 
room  on  the  corner  was  a  room  of  adequate  size, 
but  the  living  room  was  narrow,  long  and  dark. 
The  foyer  wall  was  also  removed.  The  staircase, 
then,  became  a  part  of  the  design.  Guests  now  en- 
ter on  the  upper  level  and  come  down  the  curved 
stairway  into  the  living  room  section. 

On  the  living  room  side  of  the  glass  partition, 
which  is  banded  in  polished  aluminum,  Mr.  Good- 
man has  built  a  deep  and  wide  concrete  flower  box. 
The  growing  plants  soften  the  architectural  line 
and  give  a  living  decoration  to  the  room — plastic, 
colored,  and  dynamic. 

Mirrors  and  an  architectural  use  of  color  effect 
a  further  illusion  of  space. 

The  dominant  wall  colors  in  these  two  rooms  are 
in  different  shades  of  blue  and  white.  The  colors 
are  used,  light  or  dark,  where  light  or  shadow  is 


'J'he  entrance  to  this  duplex  apartment  is  on  the  second 
floor,  shown  in  the  picture  at  top.  Colors  are  chocolate 
browns,  lemon  yellow,  and  white.  As  one  descends  the 
staircase  into  the  living  room,  colors  change  to  various 
shades  of  blue.  The  aluminum  pole  with  lights  attached, 
designed  by  Mr.  Goodman,  extends  down  the  stairwell 


PORTFOLIO 


CITY     INTERIORS 


3.    Maid's 

room;  4.  Kitchen  and  pantry;  5.  Entrance  hall; 
6.  Bedroom;   7.  Hall 
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AFTER: 
1  .Living  room;  2.  Dining  room  ;  3.  Maid's  room; 
4.    Kitchen   and    pantry;    5.    Entrance    hall;    6. 
Bedroom;    7.  Library;  8.  Bedroom;  9.  Nursery 


/°olors  in  the  master  bedroom  are  peach,  a  small 
^  panel  of  purple-red,  and  gray.  Mrs.  Acker- 
man's  dressing  table  and  the  beds  are  in  white 
lacquer.  Lighting  fixtures  are  polished  aluminum 


needed,  and  to  mark  off  architectural  units.  And 
the  carpet  though  woven  in  one  piece  is  in  three 
colors  also — off-white  before  the  fireplace,  and  a 
pale  blue  panel  at  the  stairs,  with  the  rest  of  the 
room  in  dark  blue. 

In  the  entrance  hall  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
done  in  lemon  and  browns,  there  is  a  panel  in  pale 
blue  at  the  stairs  to  recall  or  suggest  the  color  be- 
low, and  to  lead  the  eye  into  a  change. 

Lighting  fixtures  wherever  possible  are  also 
used  plastically.  The  most  prominent  is  the  "fire- 
man's pole"  in  polished  aluminum,  with  round 
lamps  attached,  lighting  the  stairs  above  and  be- 
low. Two  shelves  of  black  lacquered  wood  are 
attached  to  the  pole  table  at  the  base. 

Structural  changes  in  the  second  floor, include 
adding  a  small  powder  room  and  providing  closet 
space  for  the  bedroom,  by  substituting  a  curved 
wall  for  a  straight  one  in  the  library  sitting  room. 
But  in  these  rooms  as  below,  colors,  light,  and 
mirrors  are  worked  plastically  into  the  architec- 
ture to  increase  the  sense  of  space,  freedom,  and 
variety. 


^ehind  the  backgammon  tabic  in  the  library  is  a  curv- 
ed wall   (above).  Below,  the  curved  wall  and  glass 
partition  in  the  living  room,  looking  into  the  dining  room 


rl  OOD  and  leather  have  always  been  used  together  in  libraries,  perhaps  because  both  are 
materials  thai  mellow  with  age  as  books  do.  In  the  library  of  their  New  York  pent- 
house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Etingon  have  chosen  these  traditional  materials  and  have  had  them 
treated  in  contemporarj  fashion.  The  window  hangings  and  the  walls  are  blue.  Wood 
paneling  is  harewood,  black  lacquer  trim.  The  upholstery  is  in  leather  or  neutral  fabrics 
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O  harp  contrasts  in  the  dininsr  room 


£<*r|tig**r 


NEW  YORK 


PENTHOUSE 


The  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Etingon  retains  traditional  arrangement, 
but  achieves  its  comfort  and  livability  through   new  materials  and  forms. 


. 
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FOR  their  penthouse  apartment  on  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Etingon  took  a  traditional  interior,  and  without  making  radical  changes 
in  either  the  interior  architecture  or  arrangement  of  furniture,  managed  to 
achieve  a  contemporary  feeling. 

Marianna  von  Allesch,  of  Modernage,  who  designed  this  apartment,  kept 
the  walls  as  plain  surfaces,  with  very  little  ornament.  The  fabrics  are  solid 
colors,  many  of  them  hand-woven.  In  the  living  room  she  used  dark  brown 
window  hangings  and  an  all-over  chocolate  brown  carpet  to  contrast  with 
walls  of  oyster  white.  The  furniture  runs  through  the  scale  of  browa  tones 
from  tan  to  tete  de  negre. 

In  the  dining  room  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  very  strong  Prussian  blue. 
Black  and  white  tiles  make  a  border  around  a  rug  that  is  a  darker  blue. 

An  interesting  use  of  color  is  found  in  the  master  bedroom.  Furniture  of 
two  tones  of  harewood  is  used  against  lemon  yellow  walls.  The  carpeting  is 
a  neutral  straw  shade  broadloom,  and  the  window  hangings  are  hand-woven 
silk  in  oyster  white. 


i 
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'T'his  apartment  illustrates  many  of  the  things  we  talk  about  in  theory  and  seldom 
find.  In  the  first  place  it  is  built  around  an  activity,  around  a  definite  interest  of 
the  people  who  live  in  it.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Flann,  and  Mr. 
Flann  heads  the  radio  station  WMCA.  The  designer,  Leon  Barmarche,  of 
L'Elan,  Inc.  had  a  technical  problem  as  well  as  a  decorative  one — for  with  radio, 
there  are  not  only  color  schemes  and  floor  plans  to  be  considered,  but  such  things 
as  acoustics  and  remote  controls.  The  living  room  is  constructed  about  the  re- 
ceiving set,  which  is  ingeniously  devised  of  avodire  wood  and  curves  out  into 
the  room.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  benches  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  squares  of  beige  leather.  The  trim  is  bright  blue  dyed  maple,  and  the 
curved    glass    front    shows   a    talking   machine    connected    with   the    loudspeaker. 


ROOMS    FOR 


it  i  c  i :  i  v  i  \  < . 


Designed  as  the  home  of  a  man  whose  business  is  radio,  this  apartment  reflects 
the  chief  interest  of  its  owner  and  interprets  a  modern  invention  in  a  modern  manner. 
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C/N  the  side  of  the  living  room  at  right  angles  to  the  radio  cabinet  is  this 
sofa  with  its  built-in  bookshelves  of  madrone  burl,  and  dark  brown 
corduroy  upholster)'.  The  whole  room  is  in  tones  of  brown  and  beige, 
except  for  the  touch  of  electric  blue  on  the  radio  and  the  same  color  is 
repeated  in  the  rolled  screens  dividing  the  dining  room  from  the  living 
room.  The  lighting  in  this  corner  comes  from  behind  panels  of  frosted 
glass  and  is  reflected  in  a  strip  of  gold  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  wall. 
Concealed  in  the  arm  of  the  sofa  is  a  small  box  from  which  the  radio 
is  controlled.  The  small  figure  with  the  unicorn  standing  in  the  niche 
is  a  piece  of  French  potter)-,  the  light  flowing  downward  on  it  from 
above  through  frosted  glass.  Not  shown  in  the  picture  but  direct- 
ly opposite  the  radio  cabinet  is  the  fireplace,  also  of  madrone  burl, 
and  also  with  cleverly  arranged  indirect  lighting  through  frosted  glass 
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J  HE  dining  room  is  planned  to 
be  used  as  an  extension  of  the 
living  room.  Consequently,  this 
tufted  corner  seat  in  beige  leather 
has  been  placed  on  the  far  side. 
A  long  modern  table  in  avodire 
and  blue  stands  against  the  oppo- 
site wall.  The  room  is  in  beige 
and  blue  throughout,  and  on  the 
small  coffee  table  beside  the  bench 
is  another   set   of   radio   controls 


±  his    bedroom    is    part    study, 

which  accounts  for  the  pictures 
of  radio  stars  on  the  walls  and  the 
very  masculine  arrangement.  The 
bookshelves  emphasize  the  hori- 
zontal effect  and  the  light  floods 
down  from  above  through  frosted 
glass,  while  the  lower  cabinets 
and  tables  surrounding  the  bed 
give    it   a    couch-like    appearance 


^K        ^^1 

^ 

2* 

JT  ighting  fixture  in  dining  room  designed  by 
^Mr.  Barmarche  and  executed  by  Howell.  The 
suspended    tubes    contain    thirty-six    inch    bulbs 
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-/he  bay  window  in  the  library  overlooks  the  canyon  and  mountains 


*am 


VICKI  BAUM  HAS  RECENTLY  BUILT  A  HOUSE  IN  CALIFORNIA 
THAT  IS  BOTH  GERMAN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 


^0ta^ 


By  JEANNETTE  LOWE 


MISS  BAUM  has  taught  her  colored  cook  to  make 
Viennese  pastry,  and  serves  it  with  California  wine 
— thus  happily  combining  desirable  products  of  three  wide- 
ly divergent  civilizations.  So  also  her  white  painted  brick 
house  is  within  hailing  distance  of  Hollywood,  but  remote 
in  its  feeling ;  it  is  a  German  house  for  a  German  family — 
herself,  her  husband,  and  two  growing  boys,  who  have 
adapted  themselves  to  American*  ways.  The  simple  back- 
ground is  suitable  for  furniture  sent  over  from  Berlin,  rang- 
ing in  period  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  June,  1934. 
And  the  opulence  of  the  California  scene  is  somehow  made 
to  blend  with  a  house  created  almost  scientifically  for  or- 
dered, purposeful  living. 

It  suggests  a  menage  which  runs  like  clockwork,  meals 
for  the  week  planned  Saturday  morning,  and  served  on  the 
dot;  a  time  for  swimming,  practicing,  writing,  and  study- 
ing. Personal  enthusiasms  are  apparent  from  the  concert 


grand  piano  of  Herr  Richard  Lert,  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera,  to  the  red  and  white  Blickensdurfer  tucked 
unobtrusively  into  Miss  Baum's  bedroom. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  display  here,  no  extra  room,  but 
full  advantage  taken  of  what  is  there.  One  feels  that  the 
whole  house  is  used.  It  is  in  this  sense  modern. 

The  approach  is  up  the  terrace  shown  here,  and  if  one 
is  able  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  magnificence  of  the  view,  his 
attention  is  caught  by  a  pair  of  windows  which  turn  out  to  be 
small  aquariums  of  sea  life,  both  flora  and  fauna.  They  pro- 
vide not  only  light  in  the  living  room,  but  act  as  a  pair  of 
"living  pictures"  on  its  walls.  They  are  not  so  large  as  to  dis- 
tract the  eye,  but  are  quiet  and  charming  little  interludes. 

Through  the  large  windows  of  the  living  room  the  beauty 
of  the  canyon  and  sea  is  revealed,  and  inside  one  is  smitten 
with  a  nostalgia  for  the  Germany  one  loves.  For  here  is  an 
enormous  fireplace  of  creamy  white  tiles  which  calls  up  in- 
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TRANSLATION 
FROM  THE  GERMAN 

stantly  the  porcelain  stove,  symbol  of 
warmth,  contentment  and  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  The  picture  which  hangs  over  the 
fireplace  is  of  Beethoven.  The  deep  up- 
holstered-sofa and  chairs  in  front  of  it  are 
modern  in  their  rectangular  lines,  and  in 
the  aquamarine  material  which  covers 
them.  Against  the  pale  oyster  gray  walls 
stand  one  or  two  pieces  of  superlatively 
fine  furniture  light  in  color.  The  elabo- 
rateness of  their  marquetry  is  thrown  into 
relief  by  the  simplicity  of  the  room. 

The  library,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  represents  its 
modern  spirit.  The  bay  window  is  pro- 
jected out  so  that  the  line  of  the  mountain 
and  canyon  is  visible  from  three  sides.  No 
curtains  hang  here.  But  a  small  sculptured 
German  Madonna  stands  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  her  humble  little  figure  is  seen 
silhouetted  against  the  grandeur  outside. 

The  lighting  in  the  library  takes  full 
advantage  of  modern  conceptions  of  what 
electricity  can  do.  It  is  arranged  to  bring- 
out  the  inherent  quality  of  the  room  as 
well  as  to  light  it.  The  bay  window  is 
illumined  by  subdued  light  which  comes 
through  the  frosted  glass  top  of  a  small 
table.  At  the  top  of  each  bookcase  there 
is  a  trough  of  light  and  lighting  at  the 
ends  of  the  sofa  where  there  are  also 
shelves  for  favorite  books.  And  here,  a 
small  gold  Buddha  is  set  into  a  square 
niche  in  the  wall  which  is  a  sombre  black, 
and  is  illuminated  by  its  own  flood  of  light 
so  that  all  its  fragility  and  color  are  accen- 
tuated. A  piece  of  Oriental  embroidery 
suggested  the  color  scheme  of  the  room, 
and  it  lies  on  the  desk.  Three  of  the  walls 
are  white,  the  fourth  by  the  sofa  is  black. 

Miss  Baum's  own  room  with  soft  rasp- 
berry walls  gets  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
canyon  through  enormous  windows.  Its 
furniture  is  painted  gray,  and  is  low  and 
comfortable  as  all  good  modern  furniture 
aims  to  be.  A  small  neat  desk  and  type- 
writer indicate  a  place  to  work  remote 
from  the  activities  of  the  household. 

The  boys'  room  belonging  to  Miss 
Baum's  sons  is  arranged  for  study  as  well 
as  sleep,  for  it  has  two  identical  alcoves 
with  shelves  and  desks.  It  is  charming  with 
its  bare  floor  and  built-in  beds  with  ging- 
ham valances.  The  gay  floral  design  which 
decorates  the  post  and  rails  was  painted  on 
bv  their  mother. 


1  he  approach  to  the  house  is  up  the  terrace. 
The  little  windows  in  the  living  room  are 
aquariums  for  fish  and  plants.  The  bottom  pic- 
ture is  a  view  of  the  library,  showing  the  gold 
Buddha 
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FRED   R.    DAPffilCM 


ZS^T  top,  Miss  Baum's  own  bedroom.  Below,  the  room  she  decorated  for  her  two  sons 
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Glass  tubing,  bolection  moulding,  brick  and  plinth.  Corning-Steuhen. 
Lalique  decorative  architectural  glass.    \.  N.  Khouri  and  Brother 


Ct  lass  radio  by  Joseph  Aron- 
son.  He  says:  "Any  one  of 
your  favorite  sets  can  be  put 
in  a  glass  case."  Victorian 
decoration.    Bruce    Buttfield 


MODERN 


THERE  IS  A  NEW  DEPENDENCE  ON 
GLASS.  IT  HAS  GOT  INTO  THE  WALLS;  IT 
COVERS  THE  RADIO,  AND  HAS  TAKEN 
OVER  OUR  MOST  CHERISHED  POSSESSIONS 
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THE  treasures  considered  worthy  of  the  domestic  plate 
glass  case  in  Victorian  days  are  a  far  cry  from  their 
modern  descendants.  Then  it  was  Queen  Mary  in  shells,  a 
fragile  bouquet  of  feathers  or  a  delicate  assortment  of  pom- 
pon, fan  and  corsage  holder.  Today  the  bright  chromium 
tubes  of  a  radio  set  have  taken  their  place.  The  inner  working 
of  machinery  in  its  raw  active  state  is  considered  magnificent, 
powerful  and  beautiful.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
exhibits  of  bolts,  screws,  wire  windings  and  glass  tubes  ar- 
ranged like  semi-precious  stones.  We  flock  to  the  Socony 
display  at  Rockefeller  Center  to  see  engines  chugging  their 
miraculous  way  through  storm  and  steam,  and  we  listen  to 
lectures  extoling  pistons  along  with  Plato.  Machines  are  the 
Queen  Mary's  in  shells  of  this  decade. 

Now  we  have  glass,  protective  and  lending  honor  to  the 
things  it  covers,  stretching  its  length  and  width  over  the 
heart  of  the  instrument  which  gives  us  a  Dolfuss  Memorial 
or  tunes  of  Hollywood.  Glass  comes  to  glorify  the  radio. 

It  is  not  a  new  use  for  glass,  but  changes  being  what  they 
are  in  the  art  world,  it  opens  up  a  new  field.  Glass  refrigera- 
tors, doors,  glass  closets,  glass  in  front  of  cupboards — begin 
to  flash  in  the  mind's  eye  as  possibilities.  None  of  them,  we 
think,  however,  could  disclose  anything  as  engaging  as  sil- 
vered radio  tubes  lighted  by  a  gold  thread  of  electricity. 

The  glass  house  at  the  Fair  emphasized  the  use  of  glass 
exteriorly.  Great  broad  sheets  of  it.  Now  we  have  a  refine- 
ment of  the  build-your-house-of-glass  idea.  David  Adler 
used  his  own  design  in  glass  molding  executed  by  Corning- 
Steuben  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kersey  Coates  Reed  at  Lake 
Forest.  Contemporary,  Chicago  has  made  a  glass  molding 
in  green  for  use  around  floor  or  doors.  Fatio  used  glass  in 
the  staircase  of  the  Chadwick  house  at  Palm  Beach.  Corning 
is  producing  now  things  of  glass  to  be  bought  by  the  yard. 

In  the  Fifth  Avenue  shop  of  Steuben,  the  glass  tubing 
shown  at  the  left  can  be  seen  in  use  in  the  railings.  Or  great 
masses  of  it  are  shown  lighted  on  a  luminor.  On  the  balcony 
are  samples  of  all  the  architectural  glass  for  use  decora- 
tively,  or  in  air-conditioning.  There  you  can  see  this  new 
glass  bolection  molding  which  comes  in  two  widths — three 
and  a  fourth  inches  and  five  and  a  fourth  inches  (eighteen- 
inch  lengths)  and  also  this  handsome  j»linth  (a  finish  for 
moldings)  which  can  be  backed  by  silver  leaf. 

Lalique  has  designed  a  great  deal  of  architectural  glass 
in  beautiful  patterns  for  use  with  indirect  lighting — or  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  lending  beauty  to  a  room,  whole  walls, 
gates,  partitions,  ceilings,  bathroom  fittings  and  borders. 

Donald  Deskey  uses  in  bathroom  walls  a  two-inch  sea 
green  glass  brick  which  is  mirror-backed.  Another  type  of 
glass  brick,  looking  like  the  Mediterranean  on  a  clear  day, 
can  be  seen  in  the  fountains  that  lead  up  to  Prometheus  from 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Probably  the  most 
spectacular  use  of  glass  exteriorly  about  which  we  know  is 
the  vacuum  bricks  which  William  Lescaze  has  put  in  his 
new  48th  street  New  York  City  place.  This  glass  is  thick, 
but  cannot  be  seen  through  and  is  one  side  of  the  building. 
It  is  made  by  the  Structural  Glass  Corporation. 

But  glass  is  making  new  faces  in  other  fields.  Acces- 
sories are  more  and  more  in  this  medium.  Either  glass  or 
crystal  .  .  .  clocks,  book-ends,  desk  sets.  Glass  balls  have 
been  discovered  as  a  fascinating  decorative  medium  and  are 
used  in  lamp  bases  and  andirons.  At  the  right  is  shown  a 
ring  of  tiny  glass  balls  edging  a  circular  mirror.  Silver 
dishes  which  fit  together  are  not  new,  nor  are  glass  ones 
that  fit  in  silver  containers.  But  the  heavy  glass  container 
which  fits  together  into  a  triple  hors-d'oeuvre,  vegetable 
or  fruit  set  and  has  the  elegance  of  silver,  is  very  new. 


KURT  SCHELUN 


rystal  clock,  Bergdorf-Goodman.  Crystal  desk  set  and  hook  ends, 

Pitt   Petri.  Lalique  dish  and   mirror,   A.    N.    Khouri  and    Brother 
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IEET  BROTHERS 


/7ok  a  garden  party  in  Washington,  Mr.  Mullen  planted  the  borders  with  silver  flowers  and   fruit  and 
hung  bunches  "l  balloons  on  the  trees.  Indirect  lighting  gave  the  effect  of  moonlight  Hooding  the  grounds 
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Tn  exaggerated  harvest  motif  in  a  swag  over  frivolous  curtains  made  one  room  less  austere  for 
gala  night.  Huge  Cellophane  feathers  dressed  up  the  chandeliers  throughout  another  dignified 
tenor.  And  colossal  imitation  magnolias  on  a  silver  gauze-  tahlecloth  transformed  a  large  dinner  t, 


the 
in- 
ible 
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JOSEPH  MULLEN  OCCASIONALLY  ABANDONS  THE  SOLEMNITY  OF  INTERIOR 
DECORATION    TO    MAKE    A    FANTASTIC     SETTING    FOR    A    GAY    PARTY 


IT  is  the  ambition  of  the  imaginative  host  and  hostess  to 
make  their  party  guests  believe  they  are  entering  an  en- 
chanted spot  for  the  night,  that  a  dazzling  childish  make- 
believe  land  is  behind  the  butler  at  the  door.  A  large  party  is 
just  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  romance,  and  the  house  and 
gardens  should  look  it,  even  if  festooned  with  counterfeits. 

I  have  done  the  decoration  for  a  number  of  festivals  in 
and  around  New  York.  Balloons,  baubles,  Cellophane,  tinsel, 
exaggerated  imitation  fruits  and  flowers,  anything  that  has 
a  shine  or  a  wish-fulfillment  image  for  the  mind  are  mate- 
rials to  be  used.  Anything  ephemeral,  ridiculous,  gay  and 
tricky.  These  materials  are  inexpensive  but  the  effects  are 
glittering,  and  in  my  designs,  I  try  to  enhance  the  loveliness 
of  things  that  fade  as  they  are  caught  at  the  moment  of  full 
bloom.  Childish,  unimportant,  often  silly  things  are  things 
for  a  party — and  throughout  the  night,  enchantment. 

Years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Belmont  gave  a  great  Chinese  ball 
at  Newport,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  editorials  pro 
and  con  trying  to  decide  whether  the  money  spent  was  an 
economic  waste  or  whether  it  was  not.  Such  goings-on  have 
passed  out  of  the  picture.  The  parties  which  are  popular  now 
are  lavish  mostly  in  their  effects,  not  in  actual  expenditure 
of  money,  unless,  of  course,  we  must  build  a  new  dance  floor 
or  enlarge  a  terrace.  In  general,  I  prefer  not  to  effect  a  com- 
plete transformation,  but  to  make  out  of  a  place  of  dignity, 


one  of  carnival,  without  cheapening  the  interior  and  without 
changing  the  main  architectural  features. 

Each  party,  of  course,  presents  a  new  scheme  for  deco- 
rating. At  the  time  of  a  garden  party  in  Washington,  the 
flowers  were  gone.  I  planted  the  empty  beds  and  borders 
with  exaggerated  flowers  and  shrubs  of  tin  and  silver 
paper.  The  trees  were  hung  with  fantastic  silver  fruit,  and 
the  guests  danced  on  a  highly  polished  tin  floor  set  upon  the 
lawn,  heavy  with  silver  dew.  All  the  gardens  were  flooded 
with  artificial  moonlight. 

For  a  dinner  dance  at  Thanksgiving  on  Long  Island,  since 
the  deal-paneled  walls  of  the  drawing  room  were  hung  with 
plaster  garlands  of  fruit  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  I  deco- 
rated with  a  similar  motif  and  hung  huge  rust-colored  fac- 
simile garlands  over  the  valances  of  the  window  curtains. 
The  garlands  were  cross-gartered  ribbands  and  gold  bows 
having  long  streamers  hanging  to  the  floor.  Tall  standards 
held  by  gold  cross-gartered  ribbands  contained  bunches  of 
artificial  wheat,  indirectly  lighted,  and  furthered  the  har- 
vest motif. 

For  a  debutante  party  on  Long  Island,  where  the  drawing 
room  ran  across  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  Library  and 
dining  room  formed  wings  on  either  side,  a  floor  was  laid 
on  the  level  with  the  French  windows  opening  onto  the  gar- 
den. Georgian  papier-mache  balustrades,  matching  the  bal- 
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W.  F.  ROBERTS 


E.    F.  FOLEY 


l1  or  an  indoor  party  in  winter  the  windows  were  painted  with  highly  colored  scenes 

of  Bermuda  and  indirectly  lighted.  A  ballroom  in  Tuxedo  was  transformed  into  a 

circus  tent  covered  with  drawings  of  sideshows.  For  a  recent  summer  dance,  a  white 

picket  fence  under  a  brightly  lighted  canopy  marked  the  buffet  from  the  dance  floor 


ustrades  elsewhere  on  the  house,  ran  across  the  open  end. 
The  two  center  windows  of  the  drawing  room  were  closed, 
and  a  semi-circular  dais  surrounded  by  the  same  balustrades 
accommodated  the  orchestra.  Down  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  on  steel  cables,  came  a  heavy  duck  marquee,  lined 
with  soft  shimmering  cloth  of  silver.  Over  each  long  win- 
dow of  the  house  were  hung  (after  the  manner  of  Sir  John 
Soane)  silver  gauze  swags  of  imprisoned  silver  balloons, 
each  balloon  suffusing  its  electric  light.  Stronger  lighting 
was  concealed  in  tubbed  box  trees. 

For  a  recent  circus  party  at  Tuxedo,  I  decorated  the  long, 
large  room  of  the  house  like  a  circus  tent,  covered  over  with 
drawings.  On  the  peach-colored  tent  cloth  was  painted  in 


Vermillion,  black  and  white,  a  whole  circus  performance, 
trapeze  artist  hanging  on  the  ceiling.  Lighting  came  from 
two  great  imitation  kerosene  lamps. 

Most  of  these  parties  are  obviously  the  more  elaborate 
entertainments.  Many  of  them  have  been  done  in  association 
with  the  Burden-Littell  Entertainment  Bureau.  But  for  a 
dance  of  any  size,  I  like  to  give  up  my  more  ponderous 
labors  of  designing  permanent  interiors,  and  throw  a  few 
balloons  around  through  the  trees,  hang  them  (not  too 
Christmas-like)  with  strips  of  tinsel,  make  false  fruits  and 
flowers  galore,  and  watch  the  guests  enter  this  temporary 
Eden.  Decorations  should  set  the  note  of  frivolity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  party  and  then  be  forgotten.  Joseph  Mullen 


2)RAMATICj  indirect  lighting  of  the  trees  about  the  house  ami 
grounds  is  often  sufficient  decoration  for  an  outdoor  party 
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NINE     PRELIMINARY     SKETCHES 


IT  is  the  decorator's  dream  of  heaven  to  be  given  a  free 
hand  in  his  work,  even  to  be  present  when  the  house  he 
shall  furnish  is  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  But  unhappily  he 
is  constantly  bedeviled  by  clients  who  hand  over  to  him 
houses  or  apartments  already  built,  who  have  ideas  of  their 
own,  limited  incomes,  old  pieces  of  furniture  that  have 
either  a  sentimental  value  or  are  too  expensive  to  discard, 
and  worst  of  all,  rooms  whose  architectural  difficulties  must 
be  overcome,  or  at  least  corrected  and  obscured.  The  heaven 
of  the  decorator  never  comes  to  earth,  and  hence  he  philo- 
sophically accepts  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  free  play  of 
his  imagination,  and  enjoys  his  assignment  partly  as  a  prob- 
lem in  psychology,  partly  in  economics,  and  partly  in  artis- 
try. Within  this  scope  he  hopes  to  compromise  with  the 
taste  of  his  client  and  add  a  little  of  his'own  more  profes- 
sional taste,  in  color,  line,  and  arrangement  of  pieces. 

When  we  asked  the  nine  decorators  who  have  given  us 
sketches  for  the  following  portfolio  to  choose  a  hypothetical 
room  first  and  then  to  change  it  as  they  saw  fit,  we  also  put 
a  limitation  on  their  imaginations.  The  hypothetical  room 
was  in  no  case  a  horror,  though  it  was  inclined  to  be  usual 
and  typical,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  a  good  period  room.  Any 
one  of  the  rooms  to  be  re-arranged  might  be  one  brought 
the  decorator  by  a  client  (none  of  them  actually  was).  The 
decorator  was  asked  to  take  this  ordinary,  or  period,  or  dark, 
or  dull  room  and  freshen  it,  enliven  it  into  a  more  con- 
temporary mood.  In  general,  the  problem  was  to  improve  it 
beyond  just  changing  it,  without  too  much  architectural 
damage,  without  too  much  expense,  and  to  use  at  least  some 
of  the  original  decorations  or  furnishings. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  different  the  hypothetical 
rooms  are  and  how  divergent  are  the  modernized  arrange- 
ments. And  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  general 
principles  of  re-arrangement  in  each  case  are  much  the  same. 

The  changes  made  were  all  in  the  direction  of  more  light 
and  the  appearance  of  more  space.  Fewer  pieces  are  in  the 
new  rooms  than  in  the  old,  and  this  again  in  order  to  gain 


space,  and  to  clear  out  the  unnecessary  or  the  confusing.  In 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  process  of  re-decorating  has  been  elim- 
ination where  that  was  possible — a  clarification  of  design. 

In  color  combinations  the  decorator  is  expert.  By  color 
alone  he  can  effect  what  often  appears  to  be  a  dramatic  ar- 
chitectural change.  He  can  bring  a  wall  closer  to  the  eye  or 
make  it  retreat  by  changing  the  color  tone.  And  he  can  of 
course  lead  the  vision  to  the  important  point  of  the  room 
not  only  by  the  arrangement  of  line  but  by  subtle  gradations 
in  hues.  This  all  helps  to  set  a  mood,  and  once  he  has  effi- 
ciently served  his  client's  needs,  the  mood  is  next  in  impor- 
tance. A  pleasing  design  in  the  whole  makes  the  difference 
between  restlessness  and  peace.  Every  new  decorative  treat- 
ment in  this  portfolio  involves  a  change  toward  lighter 
colors.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  change  is  from  the  multi- 
colored to  monotone. 

Ornateness  is  obviously  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  may  find 
the  decorators  swinging  back  to  it  at  another  time,  but  for 
the  moment  simplicity  seems  to  be  the  ruling  passion  among 
them  all.  Since  the  fetish  of  the  exact  period  room  has  been 
relegated  to  the  museums  for  display,  and  since  fine  modern 
pieces  are  now  on  the  market,  the  decorator's  choice  of  fur- 
nishings widens.  Obviously  he  is  not  afraid  to  use  new  pieces 
against  an  eighteenth  century  pine  paneled  wall  or  a  Louis 
XVI  background,  and  this  would  have  been  unheard  of  in 
a  stricter  era  of  taste.  But  as  with  all  wide  freedom  of 
choice,  the  task  of  combining  the  proper  proportions  and 
lines  and  decorative  symbols  becomes  harder  and  more  ex- 
acting. A  room  must  be  right  now  on  its  own  merits  and 
combinations.  We  have  no  rules  to  follow,  except  the  perma- 
nent ones  of  line  and  mass  and  color. 

The  game  is  a  free  for  all,  with  the  decorator  wishing  he 
could  play  it  alone,  but  having  to  please  his  clients  who  also 
match  him  in  freedom  of  choice  if  not  in  experience  and 
imagination.  As  clients,  we  may  take  a  few  hints  from  these 
ideas,  given  us  by  those  whose  profession  is  decorating  to 
please  a  certain  person,  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  typical  city  apartment  interior, 
Gothic  as  to  details,  over-ornate,  conventional,  uninspired. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  produce  an  illusion  of  spaciousness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  induce  a  feeling  of  intimacy  and  in- 
formality. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  The  paneling  was  removed. 
The  Gothic  mantel  was  covered  with  cabinet  work,  which 
was  extended  to  the  left  windows.  The  horizontal  lines  of 
this  projection,  supplemented  by  the  settee  (made  of  the 
same  wood  ),  give  a  feeling  of  unity  to  this  end  of  the  room, 
and  a  sense  of  breadth. 

The  uninviting  corner  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  Mr. 
Hagopian  lias  contrived  to  make  an  integral  part  of  the 
architectural  and  decorative  scheme.  A  quarter-circular  set- 
tee tits  into  this  space  and  helps  to  center  the  fireplace  group 
ing.  The  wall  space  behind  the  settee,  which  was  formerly 
broken  by  a  closet  door,  ,  ivered  with  folds  of  fabric 
matching  the  window    hai      ngs. 

The  fireplace  is  framed  by  milk  white  glass,  bordered  by 
chromium.  The  glass  is  dimly   lit   from  behind,  which  in- 


creases the  impression  of  light  and  warmth  given  by  the  fire. 
The  mirror  stretches  from  the  mantel  to  the  cornice,  and  is 
illumined  by  a  line  of  indirect  lighting  which  conceals  the 
plaster  cornice  and  adds  further  interest  and  brightness  to 
this  end  of  the  room.  And  the  built-in  desk  and  closet  be- 
neath the  mirror  lend  a  note  of  comfort  and  intimacy. 

The  windows  have  been  softened  by  the  addition  of  volu- 
minous hangings  and  Venetian  blinds.  The  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  windows  is  lightened  by  glass-paneled 
doors,  which  shut  out  a  rather  barren  hallway,  and  make  an 
intimate  entity  of  the  living  room. 

A  solid-color,  neutral-toned  carpet  completely  covers  the 
floor,  binding  all  parts  of  the  room  together.  Some  of  the 
original  furniture  has  been  used,  but  placed  differently 
against  new  backgrounds,  it  assumes  a  new  character. 

The  spirit  of  the  room  has  been  brought  out  of  the  past 
into  modern  times  through  the  use  of  horizontal  lines  to  in- 
crease spaciousness,  the  elimination  of  conflicting  planes  and 
inessential  decoration,  and  an  increase  in  comfort.  Modern 
accessories  further  contribute  to  the  contemporary  spirit. 
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A  LIVABLE  LIBRARY 


DECORATED  BY 


JAMES  PENDLETON,  INC 


LEE  COOK  JAMES   PENDLETON 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  slightly  antiquated  second  room, 
long,  low  and  narrow,  with  some  good  pieces  and  some  poor 
ones.  An  inconvenient  arrangement  of  furniture. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  change  the  room  into  a  livable  library, 
to  gain  light  and  restfulness  by  correcting  the  architecture 
where  possible,  making  the  room  higher  and  shorter ;  by  re- 
arranging the  furniture  to  fit  the  purpose  of  a  library ;  and 
by  adding  interest  to  the  background. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  One  foot  off  the  length  of  the 
room  gave  space  for  mantel  and  bookcase  all  on  one  plane. 
The  marble  Victorian  mantel  was  replaced  with  one  of  mir- 
ror. A  mirror  panel  above  the  mantel  was  fastened  to  the 
original  wall  and  the  twelve  inch  recession,  the  width  of  the 
shelf,  paneled  in  mirror.  The  mantel  shelf  of  opaque  glass 
conceals  indirect  lighting. 

The  color  scheme  was  predicated  on  the  rich  seal-brown 
carpet,  already  in  the  room.  Walls  were  changed  from  cream 


to  a  deep  maple  color,  and  the  paint  finally  finished  by  the 
application  of  warm  wax,  buffed  to  a  satin  finish.  Brown 
Venetian  blinds,  and  curtains,  are  carried  from  floor  to  cove 
molding.  Two  new  chairs  before  the  fireplace  are  covered 
in  beige  woolen  fabric,  chevron  pattern. 

The  table  used  in  the  first  room  behind  the  sofa  was  of 
good  design,  but  too  large  for  proper  placement  in  the  new 
arrangement.  This  was  cut  in  half  to  make  consoles  under 
the  bookcases,  and  was  finished  to  the  natural  wood,  waxed 
to  a  rich  color.  From  the  desk,  also  of  good  design,  the  too 
lavish  hardware  and  too  ornate  legs  were  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  simpler  ones.  Above  the  desk  was  hung  the  land 
scape  painting  originally  over  the  mantel. 

Curtains  were  selected  of  modern  weave  in  natural  color 
and  made  to  draw.  Scatter  rugs  were  replaced  with  only  one 
fur  rug.  On  each  console  are,  now,  modern  lamps  with  ebony 
bases  and  white  parchment  shades.  On  the  desk  is  the  student 
lamp  from  the  first  room.  On  the  mantel  is  a  horse  of  white 
porcelain.  Lee  Cook  assists  Mr.  Pendleton. 
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MRS.  JAMES  ROGERSON 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  conventional  eighteenth  century 
roi  im  with  pine  paneling,  fine  in  itself  and  in  good  condition. 
Hut  because  of  the  other  colors  used,  the  paneling  made  the 
small  room  dark.  The  overcurtains  and  valance  were  of 
raisin  colored  chintz,  ruffled  in  organdie.  On  the  floor  was 
a  dark  chenille  carpet,  and  the  chair  was  upholstered  in 
brown  leather.  Woods  in  the  furniture  were  all  dark. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  preserve  the  pine  paneling,  but  to  aban- 
don the  period,  and  achieve  a  room  that  had  Light  and  fresh- 
ness. 

THE  MODERNIZED  ROOM:     The    substitution    of    a    cream 
colored  Venetian  blind  for  the  window  curtains,  and  a  light 
colored  chintz  for  the  hangings,  allows  more  light  through 


the  window.  The  overhangings  and  valance  in  the  new  room 
are  a  modern  design  of  fruit  in  pale  tones  of  brown  on  a 
light  blue  background,  French  rather  than  English.  The 
beige  carpet  in  large  checkered  design  makes  the  floor  lighter 
than  the  walls,  and  brightens  the  interior.  The  woods  in  the 
desk  and  cabinets  are  light  in  tone,  and  the  coffee  table  is 
white  hollywood  with  blue  glass  mirror  top  and  base.  The 
side  chairs  like  the  desk  chair  are  in  shaded  beige  taffeta,  and 
the  couch  (  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  not  shown  in  the 
sketch  )  is  slip-covered  in  two  shades  of  tan  satin.  New  mod- 
ern bracket  lamps  on  the  walls  add  a  diffused  glow  at  night. 
Decorative  shelves  and  paintings  were  removed. 

All  the  accents  are  fresher  and  clearer  than  before,  and 
the  paneled  background  appears  lighter  in  tone. 

Mrs.  Rogerson  plans  all  interiors  for  the  Arden  Studios. 
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DECORATED      BY 


ELSIE      DE      WOLFE 


ELSIE  DE  WOLFE      ALBERTFRANK, ASST 


THE  ORIGINAL  PORCH:  Typical  of  houses  thirty  years  ago. 
The  architectural  detail  was  heavy  and  lacked  any  definite 
character  or  refinement.  The  furniture  was  of  the  type 
known  as  "Whirligig  wicker,"  and  obviously  tired  from 
many  seasons'  use.  And  the  mood  was  quite  as  weary  as  the 
furniture,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  a  creak  in  every  corner. 

THE  PROBLEM:  Without  structural  changes,  and  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  furniture,  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  porch  was  to  be  rejuvenated,  with  comfort- 
able furniture,  with  a  look  of  style.  Really  a  study  in  careful 
elimination  of  detail  to  make  the  whole  consistent  with  the 
new  furnishings,  which  are  directly  purposeful  and  have 
clean  lines. 

THE  PORCH  AS  MODERNIZED:  The  best  feature  of  the  orig- 
inal ensemble  was  the  palladian  motif  which  was  kept  in  its 
entirety,  except  for  removing  the  archivolt  molding.  The 
heavy  Doric  capital  moldings  were  removed,  the  cornice  and 
shingles  were  the  next  to  go,  then  the  wooden  shutters  and 


the  wooden  railing.  An  Empire  treatment  was  given  the 
capitals,  flush  siding  took  the  place  of  the  shingles  and  a 
carefully  detailed  railing  was  substituted. 

Some  sentiment  for  the  Aztec  design  straw  rug  made  this 
elimination  the  last  gesture  toward  rejuvenation.  A  purely 
geometric  design  in  linoleum  finally  prevailed. 

The  window  was  enlarged  and  the  lines  horizontalized. 
The  landscape  immediately  became  a  part  of  the  interior 
scheme.  The  insistence  by  the  owner  on  greenery  at  the 
window  developed  the  ingenious  settee  with  built-in  plant 
box.  The  modern  furniture  and  the  columns  at  the  arch 
suggest  the  classic  motifs  left  in  the  architectural  features. 
Venetian  blinds  control  the  light. 

The  transformation  is  immensely  stimulating.  The  elimi- 
nation of  meaningless  lines  revealed  a  dramatic  structure  in 
the  background  which  had  been  altogether  absent.  Large 
areas  of  restful  space  are  punctuated  by  dark  lines  which 
create  interest  and  give  emphasis  and  meaning  to  the  whole 
pattern. 
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MRS.  CHARLOTTE 

TRUEMAN    HANDY, 
DIRECTOR 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  An  ornate  and  confused  stateliness 
characterized  this  room,  typical  of  the  formal  decoration  of 
a  past  era.  Faded  and  Jacking  color  accents. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  achieve  a  fresh  setting  for  many  of  the 
same  fine  pieces  of  Louis  XVI  furniture,  by  suggesting  a 
consistent  background  and  yet  simplifying  the  style.  To  en- 
liven the  color  scheme  with  new  accents,  to  make  the  room 
more  practical,  and  to  increase  the  control  of  the  light. 

The  principal  task  was  the  careful  elimination  of  detail 
without  destroying  the  formality  of  the  period  design. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  Panels  on  walls  and  overdoors 

and  the  dado  were  removed.  The  decoration  of  swags  came 
off  the  pilasters.  The  cornice  was  simplified  and  the  base- 
hoard  narrowed.  Larger,  less  ornate  doors  were  substituted 
tor  the  old.  Over  the  fireplace,  a  vertical  mirror  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  oval-topped  one,  and  the  mantel,  though 


still  suggestive  of  the  period,  is  a  different  one.  The  walls 
were  painted  a  brownish-gray  to  emphasize  the  pilasters, 
now  painted  an  off-white,  and  so  simplified  that  the  eye  is  not 
distracted  from  the  clean  vertical  line  by  trivial  decoration. 
Venetian  blinds  at  the  windows  mean  a  better  control  of 
light,  and  add  variation  in  line.  Window  hangings  are  of 
the  same  gold  damask,  but  are  less  complicated.  An  all- 
white  rug  has  replaced  the  Aubusson.  A  Regency  chair  up- 
holstered in  white  leather  has  replaced  the  Louis  XVI  chair, 
and  two  overstuffed  chairs  crowd  out  the  bergeres,  giving 
more  comfort  and  a  little  more  pliancy.  A  bookcase  was 
built  in  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  eliminating  the 
paneling  between  the  two  doors.  The  tables  near  the  fire- 
place are  modern  with  glass  tops,  and  the  lamps — one  of 
glass,  one  white — are  new.  All  the  furniture,  old  and  new, 
is  upholstered  in  modern  fabric,  the  fireplace  group  in 
maroon  color,  the  desk  chair  in  yellow  green.  Andirons  and 
a  clock,  in  the  spirit  of  the  room, have  been  added. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  fairly  consistent  Empire  room. 
The  bed  alcove  badly  lighted  and  conspicuous,  the  furniture 
inconveniently  small,  except  for  the  mantel  and  fireplace 
which  occupied  too  much  space.  Over-elaborateness  in  mold- 
ings and  friezes.  The  room  was  too  narrow  for  the  height. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  add  more  workable  space,  closets,  and 
more  light,  and  to  widen  the  room,  at  least  in  appearance. 
The  client  wanted  to  keep  the  same  cove  for  a  bed. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  All  the  dust  gathering  mold- 
ings and  friezes  were  removed;  the  heavy  mantel  was  taken 
out  and  the  mirror  above  it.  The  pillars  which  supported 
nothing  and  were  a  useless  added  decoration  were  made  part 
of  a  new  wall  for  closet  space.  With  the  ceiling  moldings 
out,  the  replastering  was  shaped  to  a  cornice  with  the  edges 
of  the  ceiling  curved  to  be  used  for  indirect  lighting.  The 
ceiling  in  the  alcove  was   lowered   and   indirect   lighting 


installed  over  the  bed   for  reading  easily   night   or  day. 

The  fireplace  treatment  was  radically  changed.  A  long 
low  mantelpiece  of  wood  was  substituted  for  the  old  elabo- 
rate one.  Desk  and  bookcase  and  fireside  sofa  were  made  a 
part  of  the  mantel  and  fireplace  unit,  of  the  same  wood.  The 
new  mirror  has  a  horizontal  rather  than  a  vertical  line,  re- 
flecting over  a  wider  area,  its  long  low  line  emphasized  by  a 
tubular  light  extending  its  length,  and  serving  the  desk  and 
bookcase.  The  plain  walls  and  the  simple  doors  both  at  the 
entrance  and  on  the  closets  at  either  side  of  the  alcove  in- 
crease the  sense  of  space. 

The  furniture  was  all  drastically  simplified  and  re-uphol- 
stered in  lighter  colors  of  plain  fabrics.  The  alcove  bed  was 
built  in  to  fit  the  exact  space  and  a  bookcase  inserted  in  the 
wall  just  above  it.  Thus,  during  the  day,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting and  comfortable  corner  of  the  room.  The  floor 
covering  is  less  spotty  and  the  center  space  is  kept  free  o\ 
furniture.  Ornaments  and  pictures  are  used  more  sparingly. 
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A  YOUNG   MAN'S   BEDROOM 


DECORATED  BY 


JOSEPH  MULLEN 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:The  typical  "forgotten"  room  in  the 
house,  usually  belonging  to  the  unmarried  son  or  daughter 
Living  at  home.  A  busy,  meaningless,  domestic  assemblage 
of  all  kinds  of  odd  pieces. 

THE  PROBLEM:  To  compose  the  room  into  a  bedroom  for 
an  active  young  man  interested  in  flying. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  A  closet  was  converted  into  a 
combination   wardrobe  in.  The  irregular  con- 

struction beams  wen  d  with  a  simple  plaster  cornice, 

slightly  out  from  the  wall  and  concealing  strip  lighting.  At 
intervals  from  the  cornice  are  hung  straight  folds  of  para- 
chute silk.  This  is  not  intended  simplj  as  a  reminder  to  all 
comers  that  the  occupant  is  a  flyer,  but  the  aviator-owner 
happens  to  know  that  this  tine,  neutral  toned  parachute  silk, 
when  it  is  useless  and  worn  too  much  for  tl\  ing  is  still  fresh 
enough   for  loose   paneling  and  window   hangings,  and   he- 


can  buy  it  cheaply  at  the  source  of  supply.  Hence,  its  use  in 
this  room  to  add  heightening  vertical  lines,  and  to  give 
movement  and  lightness. 

The  walls  were  stripped  of  their  nondescript  wall  paper, 
a  faded  and  trite  floral  pattern,  and  covered  in  white  leather, 
studded  with  large  brass  nail  heads,  the  lines  running  at  an 
angle,  repeated  in  the  window  curtain  pattern. 

In  the  new  room,  eye  and  interest  are  focused  on  the 
simple  round  coal  grate  which  is  flanked  by  two  pedestal 
bookcases  supporting  abstract  bronzes  of  aerial  inspiration. 
The  vertical  mirror  is  of  highly  polished  steel,  not  glass. 

Couch,  armchair,  and  headboard  of  the  bed  are  covered 
in  natural  calf.  Pillow,  blanket,  and  bedspread  are  camel's 
hair  with  monogram.  Floor  covering  is  natural  nutria.  To 
the  left  of  the  ample  desk,  its  flat  top  upholstered  in  black 
[latent  leather  and  the  pedestals  in  natural  calf,  is  a  steel 
rack  for  maps  and  charts.  Photographs  of  combat  planes  in 
action  hang  on  the  walls. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  ROOM 


DECORATED  BY 


TATE  AND  HALL 


MISS  DIANE  TATE 

MISS   MARION  HALL 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  Louis  XVI  Boiserie  room,  very 
low  in  key  and  rather  shabby  from  long  use.  Walls  of  old 
blue  with  white  moldings,  and  curtains  of  blue  slightly 
deeper  than  the  walls.  Raisin  and  blue  rug;  striped  raisin 
and  blue  bergeres  beside  chimney  piece.  All  the  furniture 
accurate  to  the  period. 

THE  PROBLEM:  The  client  asked  only  for  colors  less  dull, 
no  architectural  change,  but  a  freshening  of  the  whole 
toward  a  room  more  contemporary  in  feeling.  She  asked 
for  comfort  and  charm  again,  but  with  a  difference  that 
would  not  be  too  drastic. 

THE  ROOM  MODERNIZED:  All  the  colors  in  the  new  room 

are  brighter,  brought  out  against  a  white  instead  of  a  blue 
background.  The  Boiserie  walls  were  painted  white;   the 


paneling  was  no  longer  emphasized  by  differently  colored 
molding.  All  pictures  or  superimposed  decorative  treatment 
were  removed,  on  the  theory  that  the  original  carving  was 
sufficient.  In  this  way,  the  walls  were  retreated  from  the 
eye  and  space  was  apparently  enlarged.  The  new  curtains 
are  a  vivid  green  with  white  cords  and  have  a  little  more 
decorative  play.  The  modern  rug,  designed  by  Boiceau,  has 
blue,  green,  and  white  tulips  on  brown.  The  curved  sofa  is 
white  with  green  cords.  Chair  at  the  left  of  the  chimney 
piece  is  covered  in  the  brown  color  of  the  rug.  Tables  and 
plant  stands  are  white  except  for  the  two — one  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace — under  the  crystal  ball  lamps,  which 
are  black.  The  heads  on  the  mantel  are  contemporary  wood 
can  mgs.  \  white  modern  low  vase  for  flowers  is  substituted 
for  the  clock  on  the  mantel  in  the  first  room,  and  modern 
curved  chromium  andirons  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
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A  FORMAL  DRAWING  ROOM 


DECORATED  BY 


BRUCE  BUTTFIELD 


THE  ORIGINAL  ROOM:  A  very  ordinary  eighteenth  century 
Georgian  room,  pine-paneled.  Red  damask  curtains  pre- 
vailed and  a  sofa  was  upholstered  in  red  damask.  Over 
the  sofa  hung  a  copy  of  a  painting  in  a  massive  gilt  frame. 
The  side  lights  were  far  too  Colonial  to  be  Colonial.  Ma- 
hogany chairs  were  upholstered  in  brown  leather  and 
needlework.  Mahogany  pie-crust  tables,  Chinese  porcelain 
lamps  with  cream  velvet  shades,  and  an  Oriental  rug  com- 
pleted the  too  familiar  picture. 

PROBLEM:  To  enliven  a  dull,  unimaginative  attempt  at 
period  design  without  changing  the  architecture. 

THE  ROOM  AS  MODERNIZED:  hirst,  delphinium  blue  on  the 
walls,  which  in  the  true  ( Georgian  room  might  have  been  the 
original  color,  before  the  craze  for  scraping  paint  from  old 
pine  paneling  began.  The  ceiling  was  painted  pale  orange 
pink.  An  additional  di\  ision  was  put  in  the  side  walls  so  that 
the  panels  are  not  toi  The  ubiquitous  red  damask  cur- 

tains were  stripp  heir  red,  and  became  heliotrope  in 

color,  and  the  Oriental  rug  was  stripped  to  a  dead  white  (or 
replaced  by  a  Louis  Phillipe  Vubusson). 

The  back  and  ba  he  sofa  were  altered  and  simplified, 


the  legs  becoming  a  Chinese  Chippendale  design  in  white 
lacquer,  inset  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  upholstery  was  re- 
moved, bleached,  and  re-dyed  a  salmon  pink. 

The  old  painting  was  replaced  by  another  more  contem- 
porary in  technique,  and  Mr.  Buttfield  was  bold  enough  to 
frame  it  with  a  square,  flat  mother-of-pearl  frame. 

Pie-crust  tables  were  lacquered  oyster  white.  The  arm 
chair  was  replaced  by  a  Victorian,  tufted  and  fringed  around 
the  bottom — the  kind  of  chair  that,  in  England,  might  have 
grown  casually  into  the  house.  This  chair  was  covered  in 
ivory  damask  with  a  heliotrope  fringe,  and  the  wing  chair 
was  given  the  same  cover  with  a  box-pleated  valance.  Side 
chairs,  their  needlework  seats  faded  to  pale  colors,  were  lac- 
quered white  and  grouped  around  a  bridge  table  with  mir- 
rored sides  and  legs  and  top  of  cream  morocco.  Two  corner 
plant  stands  were  built  of  crystal  with  a  Chinese  fret  base 
inset  with  mother-of-pearl.  Wall  lights  wrere  replaced  with 
candle  brackets  playfully  exaggerated — cut  crystal  arms,  cut 
crystal  graduated  egg  shapes — and  table  lamps  were  simi- 
larly designed.  In  front  of  the  sofa  is  a  coffee  table  with 
dull  pressed  glass  legs  and  a  clear  crystal  top. 

And  a  commonplace  room  becomes  a  gayer  room  for  to- 
day, brightened  by  light  colors,  crystal,  and  mother-of-pearl. 
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OF   IM  III  I  I  I)    1(1  I  I  I  <  I  IONS 


ABOUT   PEOPLE  AND   THINGS  THEY  DO 


ART,     PAPER     OR      PLUMBING? 

"Bird  in  Space,"  the  Brancusi  over 

which  United  States  customs  officials 
shook  their  heads  and  wondered,  "Is 
it  disguised  plumbing,  or  sculpture:" 
has  just  been  given  anonymously  to 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  is 
on  exhibition  there. 

That  other  "Bird,"  duplicate  of 
this  one,  and  owned  by  Edward 
Steichen,  finally  came  in,  duty  free, 
in  1926,  after  a  Lawyer  retained  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  had 
argued  the  customs  officials  out  of  the 
tax  levy  of  $4,000  which  they  claimed 
as  customs  for  the  shipment  of  sev- 
eral pieces  of  Constantin  Brancusi's 
sculpture. 

As  recently  as  this  summer,  the 
Modern  Museum  was  still  having 
difficulty  about  classifying  both  its 
imports  and  its  traveling  exhibitions 
to  the  satisfaction  of  government 
authorities.  For  example,  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Theatre  Art, 
which  is  made  up  of  theatrical  scen- 
ery, curtains,  back  drops,  costumes, 
and  models  of  stage  sets,  goes  about 
rated  by  customs  as  "paper  goods," 
bonded  to  insure  their  eventual  re- 
turn to  the  port  from  which  they 
came. 

MALES  AND  MODERNISM 

Family  feuds  over  styles  of  decora- 
tion run  high,  if  the  correspondence 
we  receive  in  this  office  is  any  cri- 
terion. Some  of  the  most  interesting 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  printed 
in  the  August  issue  were  those  which 
told  of  the  widely  varying  range  of 
interests  of  different  members  of 
families.  Modernism  seems  to  have 
a  mighty  appeal  for  the  young  male 
.  .  .  but  this  is  giving  away  in  advance 
the  news  we  are  saving  for  October. 
That  issue  will  carry  a  complete  story 


on  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  There 
will  still  be  time  after  this  Septem- 
ber issue  reaches  you  to  get  yours  in, 
if  you  have  not  already  sent  it. 


CELLOPHANE    OUT    OF    A     RAT 

Mrs.  Joseph  Albers,  of  the  new  Black 
Mountain  College,  tells  of  her  dis- 
covery of  Cellophane  as  a  fabric  ma- 
terial. She  was  at  the  Bauhaus  at  the 
time.  She  bought  a  straw  hat  in  Italy, 
and  when  she  came  home  raveled  out 
the  plaited  straw  and  substituted 
strips  of  Cellophane  for  part  of 
them.  This  was  the  first  time  Cello- 
phane was  used  as  a  fabric  in  Ger- 
many. Mrs.  Albers  has  since  woven 
a  great  many  different  Cellophane 
fabrics,  combining  the  material  with 
straw,  cotton,  silk,  chenille  and 
threads  of  other  materials,  for  wall 
coverings,  hangings  and  upholstery. 
She  is  busy  now  making  Cellophane 
hangings  in  a  broad  silver-striped  de- 
sign for  a  modern  shop  in  New  York. 
This  is  the  first  job  she  has  had  done 
by  machine.  She  weaves  table  linens 
and  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  on  her 
own  looms. 


WHY  DO  WE  LIVE  WHERE  WE  DO? 

Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that 
you  wanted  to  live  on  Park  Avenue, 
Lakeside  Drive,  or  in  Glen  Cove  or 
Berkeley  Hills?  And  how  did  you 
know  that  you  wanted  a  Hepplewhite 
dining  table,  or  a  modern  painting 
hung    on    the    stair-landing,    or    a 
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bedroom  facing  an  apple  orchard: 
A  lot  of  things  bear  on  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  places  we  want  to 
live:  some  pleasant  things,,  like  child- 
hood impressions  and  parental  preju- 
dices. Some  other  influences  we  are 
less  conscious  of,  such  as  real  es- 
tate companies  and  investment  in- 
terests. 

It  is  our  own  fault  (and  we  are 
in  good  company)  if  we  are  victims 
of  clever  real  estate  propaganda.  We 
can  do  our  thinking  for  ourselves. 
But  hundreds  of  people  affected  by 
government  housing  legislation  are 
less  able  to  inform  themselves  about 
actual  conditions  and  comparative 
costs,  less  free  to  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

A  heavy  real  estate  and  invest- 
ment lobby  prevented  the  govern- 
ment from  making  an  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair  of  a  model  pre- 
fabricated house  for  the  low-income 
group.  The  government  maintained 
a  colossal  exhibition  of  statistics,  vis- 
ited by  few  people,  at  eight  times 
what  this  showing  would  have  cost. 


IMIMK      THROWERS      HOLIDAY 

A  new  story  comes  from  France  about 
Le  Corbusier's  houses.  It  seems  that 
the  great  stretches  of  glass  in  the 
one  at  Le  Pradet  are  so  tempting  to 
the  youngsters  that  they  are  con 
stantly  throwing  stones  at  the  win- 
dows. Just  what  monumental  effect 
this  may  have  on  modern  architec- 
ture, it  is  too  early  in  the  annals  oi 
sociology  to  say. 


.11  NK  INTO  CRYSTAL 

Crystal  House,  most  successful  of 
the  exhibits  of  interiors  at  the 
World's  Fair  this  summer,  is  a  free 
exhibition  put  on  by  a  dealer  in 
junk  and  scrap  iron,  king  collector 
of  things  other  people  have  dis- 
carded. 


WHAT     IS     CLASSIC     MODERN? 

Ask  almost  any  dozen  people  right 
now  to  tell  you  what  the  phrase  "clas- 
sic modern"  means;  a  few  will  speak 
in  tones  of  highest  respect,  and  a 
few  will  yawn  and  say  they  do  not 
care  to  be  bothered.  Argument  will 
soon  resolve  itself  into  warm  con- 
troversy over  definition  of  terms. 

Let  us  look  to  the  natural  begin- 
nings of  "classic  modern"  for  the 
source  of  confusion.  With  modern 
decoration,  we  discover  suddenly  the 
charm  which  lies  in  simple  back- 
grounds. Many  classic  forms  had 
been  so  surrounded  by  other  con- 
flicting motifs  for  years  that  we  had 
not  seen  them.  Against  simple  back- 
grounds, with  multiplicity  of  lines 
eliminated,  our  generation  suddenly 
discovered  the  beauty  of  classical 
motifs. 

That  was  a  commendable  achieve- 
ment. A  room  which  manages  to  con- 
vey a  contemporary  feeling  of  fresh- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  set  off 
lovely  form,  is  indeed  pleasing,  and 
has  no  conflict  with  contemporary 
thinking. 

The  mistake  came  when  several 
people,  in  their  enthusiasm,  thought 
they  had  discovered  a  new  secret  in- 
stead of  an  old  truism.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  smartness  that  grew 
out  of  this  simplicity — these  faddists 
who  caught  on  .to  the  external  mean- 
ings without  any  sense  of  the  internal 
beauties.  The  result  was  next  year's 
attic  full  of  papier  mache  columns 
and  doves  and  oddly  self-conscious 
fluted  forms. 

These  innovators  caught  the  classic 
at  the  point  where  it  was  least  pos- 
sible to  imitate  ir.  No  wonder  they 
failed. 

Today,  the  people  who  have  kept 
on  thinking  v  modern  as  the 

preservation  oi  the  best  that  came  out 
of  historical  periods  A  beauty  still 
Love  the  thing  they  diseo\  ered  in  that 

movement.    The   people   who   have 


been  deluded  into  thinking  that  here 
was  a  new  form  are  the  ones  who  are 
disappointed. 

Classical  beauty  can  no  more  be 
imitated  than  can  beauty  of  modern 
design.  Both  are  dependent  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  true  principles 
of  design,  and  upon  fitness  to  mate- 
rials and  purpose. 

"ELEVATORS  TO  MATCH" 

"Step  right  into  this  robin's  egg  blue 
elevator j  it  will  set  off  your  peach 
gown,"  might  be  the  bus  boy's  salu- 
tation in  the  Park  Lane  in  New 
York.  For  this  hotel  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  Schultz  and  Weaver,  its 
architects,  gone  very  carefully  into 
such  things  as  a  variety  of  elevators 
to  match  different  colored  dresses, 
and  garden  chairs  to  harmonize  with 
women's  clothes.  They  report  that 
ladies  at  luncheon  make  a  genteel 
scramble  for  chairs  that  will  set  off 
their  gowns  to  advantage.  Lighting 
effects  in  the  garden  have  been  at- 
tuned to  the  moods  and  color  schemes 
of  the  guests. 


t  1IIIOMI1  >l  FOR  PALESTINE 

Paul  Wiener  has  been  asked  to  go 
to  Palestine  to  design  a  Roman  bath 
in  the  modern  style.  Certain  curative 
waters  there,  and  certain  muds,  are 
favorites  of  spa-seeking  continentals. 
If  Mr.  Wiener  consents  to  do  the 
bath,  they  may  soon  take  their  muds 
and  waters  surrounded  by  chromium 
and  clean  white  stucco. 

MOItl  ItN    DESIGN  IN  LONDON 

Arundell  Clark,  London  designer, 
deplores  the  lack  of  good  modern 
furniture  in  England.  He  says  that 
many  manufacturers  think  only  of 
being  in  the  modern  movement, 
without  knowing  any  of  the  ideals 
back  of  modern  design. 

I'o  quote: 

"There  is  such  a  lot  of  rubbish 
made  in  the  East  End  of  London  by 
manufacturers  who  have  no  taste 
whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
get  really  good  designers  with  no 
business  capabilities.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  (nan  combining  these  two 
things." 

Bruce  Bliven  makes  the  same  point 
in  an  article  on  censoring  the  func- 
tionalists in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
Republic: 

"  The  modern,  'functional'  move- 


ment in  architecture  has  made  even 
less  headway  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  United  States;  the  great  mass 
of  new  houses  which  are  now  being 
built  by  private  enterprises  are  nearly 
all  conservative  and  orthodox." 

PORCELAIN  MAZE 

Since  bathtubs  have  relaxed  from  the 
inglorious  confinement  of  rectangu- 
lar form,  anything  may  happen. 
There  is  a  recent  mushroom  devel- 
opment which  probably  springs  from 
George  Sakier's  neo-classic  tub.  At 
one  point,  a  porcelain  membrane  fans 
off  from  the  tub  and  develops  into 
a  lavatory.  The  lavatory,  in  turn, 
breaks  into  a  small  porcelain  cup- 
board. This  simple  little  unit  may  be 
just  the  beginning.  With  porcelain 
becoming  as  flexible  as  putty  in  the 
hands  of  imaginative  fixture  fanciers, 
we  may  come  to  the  point  where  we 
have  to  walk  an  intricate  porcelain 
maze  to  find  a  soda  mint. 

REIIAVIORISM  AND    DESIGN 

Don't  be  startled  if  you  see  Buck- 
minster  Fuller's  Dymaxion  car  on 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  next  winter.  Philip  Johnson 
says  he  would  be  glad  to  exhibit  it 
if  he  could  get  it  through  the  door. 
He  has  no  patience  with  architects' 
models  and  designers'  dreams.  He 
doesn't  think  design  is  design  until  it 
is  working.  The  thing  that  counts 
with  him  is  the  behavior  of  an  object 
when  it's  applied  to  the  job  it  has 
to  do. 

SIMPLICITY   DS.   EAGLES 

You  may  have  seen  modern  mail- 
boxes in  some  of  the  new  city  build- 
ings. Ely  Jacques  Kahn,  among  the 
first  of  the  architects  to  modify  the 
design  of  mailboxes,  was  offered 
three  styles:  Renaissance,  Colonial 
and  Gothic  (each  with  an  eagle 
brooding  over  the  posting  slot),  by 
manufacturers  who  insinuated  that 
these  designs  were  legalized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  any 
alteration  of  them  would  practically 
constitute  a  felony. 

Mr.  Kahn  searched  out  the  facts; 
found  that  postal  authorities  only  in- 
sisted on  a  listing  of  the  hours  of  col- 
lection. He  began  having  new  de- 
signs for  mailboxes  worked  out;  the 
eagle  motif  was  gradually  dimmed 
out.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the 
manufacturers  the  letters  posted  in 
these  modern  boxes  were  delivered 
as  correctly  and  quickly  as  those 
posted  in  eagle-guarded  boxes. 

G.  A.  Y. 
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FORMALITY   ^"' 


THERE'S  CEREMONY  IN  LACQUER-Tradition  and  for- 
mality can  part  company  on  occasion.  Fine  glass  and  silver 
will  always  be  compelling,  but  if  your  table  has  a  copper 
top,  only  dramatic  fishnet  Cellophane  with  crystal  ball 
fringe  can  persuade  you  to  cover  it.  Helen  Hughes 
Dulany  of  Chicago  designed  service  plates,  bread  and 
butter  plates  and  individual  salts  and  peppers  for  this  table. 
They  are  hand-madeof  plebeian  brass  polished  to  a  mirror 


finish,  and  finally  gold-lacquered.  The  candlesticks  o 
optic  crystal,  gold-mirrored,  are  also  hers.  The  center 
piece  is  gold-lacquered  brass,  and  the  grapes  of  clea 
and  mat  crystal  are  joined  by  fresh  green  grapes.  The 
Italian  stemware  continues  the  cool  note  of  the  greei 
grapes,  in  exactly  the  same  shade.  The  flatware  o 
Corning  crystal  is  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague;  the  sterling 
from  Russel  Wright;  and  rayon  napkins  are  from  Mosse 
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oilers  of  the  Sea  In    Rockwell  Kent 


JBreadmakers  by  Maurice  Sterne 


COURTESY  OF   THE   ART    INSTITUTE   OF   CHICAGO  CHARLES   DARLING 
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AMERICAN  PAINTERS 


OJL 


U aughters  of  Revolution  by  Grant  Wood 


COURTESY  OF  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 


REGULAR  Fourth-of-July  flag-raising  has  been  going 
.  on  of  late  by  and  for  the  American  painter.  Probably 
it  is  as  healthy  a  chauvinism  as  can  be  expressed. 

The  Public  Works  of  Art  project  has  helped  the  survival 
of  the  American  painter  and  spread  a  wide  interest  in  his 
works.  The  murals  designed  under  the  project  have  been 
on  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Galleries  in  Washington,  are 
visible  now — a  selected  few  of  them — in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  plans  to  bring  them  to  New 
York  for  their  first  show  of  the  season  in  the  fall.  One  or 
two  are  hung  in  the  American  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Institute  and  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

Forbes  Watson,  the  project's  technical  director,  recently 
snatched  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  donation  away  from  the 
Jugoslav  sculptor,  Ivan  Mestrovic,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  make  for  Denver  a  monument  of  the  late  Mayor 
Robert  W.  Speer.  He  wrote  an  irate  letter  to  the  Denver 
Post,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Denver  city  council  ousted 
Mestrovic  from  the  job  and  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
artist  commissioned  be  an  American. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Watson's  letter  said:  "I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  purpose  of  your  memorial.  Are  you  merely 


anxious  to  receive  an  effective  piece  of  high  grade  profes- 
sionalism, which  expresses  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  your  com- 
munity? ...  Or  do  you  wish  for  a  genuine  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  your  own  community  by  someone  who  is  suf- 
ficiently intimate  with  it  to  express  it:  .  .  . 

"Is  this  Denver's  response  to  the  new  era,  this  servile  fol- 
lowing of  the  'star'  system  from  which  the  American  artist 
has  so  long  suffered?  In  contrast  with  this  we  find  that  in 
communities  all  over  the  United  States  the  laymen  have  be- 
come so  interested  in  their  artists,  so  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  future  development  of  American  art  depends  on 
community  courage  and  encouragement  that  they  no  longer 
chase  the  phantom  of  an  artificially  made  reputation.  By 
working  with  the  artists,  laymen  are  becoming  more  inti- 
mately knowing  and  more  understanding,  and  the  artists 
stronger  and  more  productive.  The  mutual  benefit  to  lay- 
men and  artists,  plus  the  economic  and  social  benefit,  is  far 
more  important  than  it  is  for  Denver  to  become  possessed 
of  a  work  which  cannot  possibly  reflect  the  spirit  of  your 
citizens  .  .  ." 

•  •  • 

With  comparable  faith  in  the  American  school,  the  Art 
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uugar  Cane  by  Anne  Goldthwaite 


COURTESY  OF  GRAND  CENTRAL  ART  GALLERIES 


Institute  in  Chicago  has  been  giving  visitors  to  the  World's 
Fair  an  historical  panorama  of  our  art.  Against  a  background 
showing  the  main  stream  of  all  western  painting,  eighteenth 
century,  nineteenth  century,  and  modern  American  paintings 
are  arranged.  We  have  to  swallow  the  uncongenial  fact  that 
the  Song  of  the  Lark,  by  Jules  Breton,  was  voted  the  picture  ^i 
most  beloved  by  American  citizens  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Art  Institute.  However, 
the  learned  Nezvs  had  suggested  to  its  voters  the  following 
paintings,  which  establishes  the  subtlety  of  its  leadership: 
77; e  Horse  Fair,  by  Rosa  Bonheur;  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,  by  Emanuel  Leutze;  Oxen  Going  to  Work, 
by  Troyonj  Salome,  by  Henri  Regnault,  plus  the  winner. 
This  is  hardly  crusading  to  bring  us  out  of  the  woods  of 
imitation  and  sentimentality. 

A  group  of  Poles,  loyal- to  their  country's  contribution  to 
our  history,  if  not  so  loyal  to  the  esthetic  emotion,  managed 
to  elect  Batowski's  Pulaski  in  Battle  at  Savannah  as  the 
second  most  beloved  picture  in  America.  View  of  Toledo 
by  El  Greco  ran  a  poor  third.  Hence,  the  Song  of  the  Lark 
and  the  Polish  general  in  action  were  ceremoniously  un- 
veiled by  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Art  Institute  were  forced  to  bring  forth  blushingly  into 
the  light  and  fanfare  a  painting  they  had  buried  in  the  cellar 
last  summer.  This  was  all  pretty  silly,  for  paintings  that  had 
survived  only  on  publicity  were  injected  with  a  new  dose  of  it. 

•  •  • 

On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  reproductions  of  paintings  on 
exhibition  during  the  Fair  this  summer  indicate  that  Grant 
Wood's  Daughters  of  Revolution  leads  all  others.  Appar- 
ently buyers  of  prints  are  not  quite  so  guileless  as  voters  in 
a  newspaper  contest.  At  the  moment,  the  finest  exhibition  in 
New  York  is  at  the  Ferargil  Galleries  where  prints  and 
paintings  by  American  artists,  past  and  present,  are  on  view. 


JKoque  by  Paul  Sample 


COURTESY  OF  THE  FERARGIL  GALLERIES 


•  0'  THl  FtKAHulL  '■■* 


Jouisiana  Rice  Fields  by  Thomas  Benton 
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THINGS       YOU       WILL       SEE       IN       THE       SHOPS       THIS       FALL 


i  r  ii  \  i  i  i  n  i: 


./his  desk  designed  by  Gilbert  Rohde  for  the  Herman  Miller  Furniture  Com- 
pany is  part  of  the  living-dining  room  group  and  can  serve  as  a  side  table  as 
well  as  a  desk.  It  is  of  East  Indian  laurel,  chromium  and  glass 


THERE  are  two  ways  to  select  furniture  just  as  there 
are  two  ways  to  order  a  dinner — a  la  carte  and  table 
d'hote.  Up  to  recently  the  people  who  make  furniture  have 
been  long  on  the  table  d'hote  and  short  on  the  a  la  carte. 
When  you  went  into  a  store  with  the  idea  of  finding  pieces 
of  furniture  suitable  to  your  needs  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  your  rooms,  you  were  stumped  with  a  superabundance 
of  a.  la  carte  sets — ten  pieces,  eight  pieces  and  so  on.  And 
always  the  same  pieces,  and  always  pretty  much  the  same 
size  and  shape. 


The  furniture  manufacturers  are  still  wedded  to  sets,  but 
they  have  fixed  it  so  that  you  have  at  your  command  some 
a  la  carte  flexibility.  You  can  have  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  designed-to-order  system.  At  any  rate  the  important 
pieces  of  the  new  furniture  are  nearly  always  worked  out 
in  units  which  break  up  into  their  component  parts,  and 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  different  combinations  and 
arrangements  to  be  worked  out  from  each  unit.  You  can 
buy  all  or  part  of  the  combination,  and  you  can  substitute  an 
harmonious  piece  from  another  set  for  one  that  doesn't  fit 


^ed  and  group  of  chests  which  can  be  used  all  together       /"*offee  table  of  cork  veneer,  designed 
or  separately  according  to  space.  By  Gilbert  Rohde       ^  by     Russel     Wright.      Mary      Ryan 
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^asy  chair  and  dressing 
cherry  and  sucupiro 


;  table  of  French 
wood  In    Rohde 


NEO-CLASSIC 


I>   E   S  I  G   N        IN        HIGH-  FASHION         €  O  L    O  H   S 

Orinoka  presents  Neo-Classic,  a  smart  drapery  fabric,  for  the  new  classic  revival  in  decoration.  •  Simplicity  of  line  in  these  new 
patterns  demands  color.  Choose  a  delicate  Carrara-marhle  shade  to  go  with  the  white  elements  in  your  color  scheme.  A  rich  plum 
gives  winter  warmth  to  a  drawing-room.  Victorian  red  is  cheerful,  and  rust  reflects  the  autumn  season.  Yellow  and  blue  are  Directoire 
colors.  •  Orinoka  fabrics  are  practical  as  well  as  beautiful.  Dyed  by  a  special  Orinoka  process,  they  do  not  fade.  This  famous  guarantee 
protects  your  investmenl  in  them:  "These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with  new  goods,  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price."  Look  for  this  guarantee 
on  the  tag  attached  to  ever)  bolt.  •  There  are  numerous  other  Orinoka  designs,  for  both  period  and  modern  interiors.  And  Orinoka 
fabrics,  for  all  their  Bplendid  quality,  are  most  reasonably  priced.  Our  booklet,  containing  authentic  information  on  decoration,  helps 
you  to  choose  correct  patterns  and  colors.    Write  for  a  free  copy   today.    The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

O  KIN  OKA        SUNFAST        DRAPERIES 


<     1>    I     O    K    S 


ii    V  A    11   A    JST    T  E   E   D 


SUN 


a  n  n 


TUB 


FAST 
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NG5       YOU       WILL       SEE       I  U* . .  Jt<H  -E       SHOPS       THIS       FALL 


^1'rnhi're  designed  by  Russel  Wright  for  Heywood-Wakefield. 

The  sofa,  of  beige  textured  material  and  leather,  is  in  three  parts; 

the  corners  may  he  placed  at  right  angles  ami  the  end  table  of  equal 

height  serves  as  an  arm  rest.  The  table  can  be  a  console  or  card  table 


the  space  or  which  you  don't  particularly  care  for. 

Of  course,  the  modern  was  at  the  root  of  it — this  busi- 
ness of  compactness  and  putting  things  to  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent uses.  So  it  isn't  surprising  that  the  first  really  a  la 
carte  sets  should  be  modern.  The  idea  sort  of  broke  out 
spontaneously  and  simultaneously.  Both  Gilbert  Rohde  and 
Russel  Wright  working  for  two  different  manufacturers  in 
two  different  towns  have  developed  designs  along  that  line 
which  will  be  the  big  news  in  the  furniture  world  this  fall. 
We  feel  sure  it  is  only  the  beginning. 

There  has  long  been  a  crying  need  for  furniture  adapt- 
able to  the  small  city  apartment  where  space  is  at  a  premium. 
The  things  we've  always  wanted,  as  anybody  knows  who 
has  tried  to  move  into  a  new  place  with  the  old  things,  are 
a  sofa  that  stretches  and  shrinks  with  the  wall  space  avail- 
able, or  that  curls  up  in  a  corner  if  there  is  no  room  on  the 
straightaway.  We've  always  needed,  too,  bedroom  furni- 
ture which  could  be  shifted  to  the  living  room  if  necessary, 
or  vice  versa,  and  dining  room  equipment  that  wasn't  too 
specialized  to  be  used  for  other  things. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  the  designers  of 
this  new  furniture  have  tackled.  But  the  main  idea  is  flexi- 
bility, and  a  good  deal  has  been  achieved.  It  is  not  expensive, 
but  it  seems  lacking  somehow  in  that  mass  production  look 
you'd  expect.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  cheering  milestone  in  the 
movement  towards  better  popular  design. 


/^hair  of  very  light  steel  tubing  supported  in  the 
*-  spring  of  tempered  steel,  designed  by  Richard  J 
holstered  back  pivots  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  person 


HCORICK-BLESSING 

back  by  a  patented 
.  Neutra.  The  up- 
sitting  in  the  chair 
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Toivering  40  stories  above  Central  Park's 
840  beautiful  acres,  Essex  House  offers  to 
the  discriminating  guest  the  utmost  in  fine 
hotel  accommodations.  A  step  to  transpor- 
tation, smart  shops  and  theatres. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
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NovrcpK 

y.—t-lbiTt  c4-uwaerter,  manager 
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SH1GETA-WR1GHT 


^his  furniture  has  much  of  the  lightness  of  the  neo-classic,  and 

yet  it  achieves  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  direct- modern. 

Designed  by  Edward  Wormley  for  Dunbar  Furniture  Company 


TROWBRIOCE 


,/wning  of  the  living  room  in  the  Crystal  House  at  the  Chica- 
go Fair.  The  furniture,  expressing  modern  at  its  most  simple, 
was  designed  and  executed  by  George  Fred  Keck 


^mall  table  which  functions  for  dining  or  bridge,  and  a  group 

of  chests — sideboard,  buffet,  cabinets,  all  in  one — or  they  can 

be  used  separately.  By  Gilbert  Rohdc  for  Herman  Miller  Company 
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THE       SHOPS      THIS       FALL 

y~M  TIMELY 

"Broadcast 


This   advertisement   is  part  of  a   national   promotion   program, 
in  the  interest  of  genuine  silk  in  all  its  phases. 


TIME  is  important  for  practi- 
cal reasons.  We  waste  none 
on  philosophical  regrets.  Precision 
and  simplicity  and  beauty  are  the 
new  watchwords.  Gilbert  Rohde 
has  put  his  mind  to  electric  clocks 
again  and  his  ingenuity  has  prac- 
tically effaced  old  landmarks. 

For  the  contemporary  desk  or 
boudoir  table,  he  proposes  the  reti- 
cent clock  with  metal  shoe-button 
eyes  for  numerals.  It  is  only  four 
and  three-quarters  inches  square. 
Tlie  case  has  been  cut  out  of  a 
solid  piece  of  American  walnut,  is 
set  on  a  black  base,  and  looks  all 
of  a  piece.  If  you  like  your  access- 
ories to  conform,  it  can  be  secured 
in  mahogany,  white  maple  or 
Brazilian  rosewood. 

Our  re>pect  for  the  sun  dial  has 
never  waned.  Even  a  vain  pride  in 
modern  mechanistic  infallibility 
takes  pause  before  this  simple  de- 
vice in  which  natural  agents  func- 
tioned unconsciously  to  serve  a 
sturdier  race  than  ours.  To  a  sim- 
ple and  direct  form,  Mr.  Rohde  j 
has  added  the  natural  beauty  of 
polished  glass  and  chromium. 
Etched  lines  mark  the  hour  on  the 
ten-inch    dial.    Hands   are   black. 

Where  time  is  of  maximum  im- 
portance, the  six-and-a-half-inch 
spherical  .clock  will  play  a  major 
role.  The  polished  chromium  case 
gives  a  very  finished  appearance. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  sharp 
note  of  punctuation  on  a  severely 
simple  table  or  desk,  you  will 
pounce  upon  the  case  of  white 
hollv  with  markers  of  brush  chro- 
mium and  red  hands.  The  base  is 
black,  the  case  nine  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  The  same  de- 
sign has  been  reproduced  in  East 
Indian  laurel  with  chromium 
hands,  and  in  cork  with  red  hands. 

The  sophisticated-looking  time- 
piece at  the  bottom  of  the  page  has 
a  very  bright  look.  The  face  is 
covered  with  pigskin  parchment, 
the.  base  is  black.  Round  chromi- 
um markers  displace  the  conven- 
tional numerals. 

No  need  to  have  the  face  lifted, 
if  you  don't  like  pigskin  parch- 
ment. The  Herman  Miller  Clock 
Company,  by  whom  these  designs 
are  being  executed,  has  equal  in- 
terest in  faces  of  gray  Formica, 
beide  Micarta  and  pearl  celluloid. 

The  price  range  of  these  clocks 
wanders   from    $5.95    to   $22.50. 


— for  charm,  for  style,  for 
Xr*     %   quality  —  there  is  no 
fabric  equal  to  genuine  silk. 

The  silk  fabrics  shown  on  this  page  are  a 
collection  from  the  Fall  offerings  of  leading 
manufacturers.  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc., 
250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THINGS       YOU        WILL       SEE 


On  the  WALL, 


RIVER   HOUSE 


ALONG     THE     LAST     RIVEK 


TO      53rd      STREET 


A  limited  number  of  apartments  —  eleven 

to  seventeen  rooms — are  open  for  lease  to 

acceptable  persons 


Information  from 

Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc. 
15    EAST   49TII    STREET  PLaza    3-9200 

REPRESENTATIVE        ON        PREMISES 

Telephone:    WICKEESHAM    2-1859 


CASINO 


id  jt.au-  <t j'/'ft fit/fix/  /at 
Jr/rt/<t,tif    J,,nur  «),</  //v/yW  0^tftC€4 

,  /'<,/,/  9eadort  o/- '  1 1934-35 

* 

Gi/trno/ei  jttendtfed  to  include 

EDDY  DUCHIN 
f  if/  /a , 

CENTRAL  PARK  NO  ORCHESTRA 

jjtr/ttt   <r ttt/  tt //,//,<  j-  f/r/tti/i 
/./,■/,/„.„,.     /,'/,    .;     W34 


Stripes  win  the  popularity  con- 
test, it  seems,  this  season,  and  here 
are  some  trick  pinstripe  papers 
Macy's  is  bringing  out.  They  were 
styled  by  Katzenbach  and  Warren. 
The  central  paper's  stripes  are 
about  half  an  inch  wide;  the  top, 
about  an  eighth.  All  three  can  be 
used  horizontally — thus  giving  a 
more  modern  effect.  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Company,  Sixth  avenue  and 
34th  street.  $.50  a  roll. 


Strangely  Oriental  flora  placed 
with  studied  casualness  on  a  dark 
ground  make  a  distinguished  pa- 
per for  either  a  modern  or  tradi- 
tional room.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Japanese  artist,  Kunioshi,  and 
is  from  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  24 
West  40th  street.  $1.35  a  roll. 


I  bis  design,  called  "Modern 
Rose",  was  done  by  Isabel  Croce 
for  Imperial  Taper  and  Color  Cor- 
poration, 350  Madison  avenue. 
The  free  line-rendering  of  the  rose 
motif  runs  down  the  paper  in  a 
panel  with  sprigs  in  between.  The 
background  is  a  dusty  gray  beige. 
$1.75  a  roll. 


J  here  is  something  very  formal 
and  classic  in  these  symmetrical 
SWagS  alternating  with  urns  and 
laurel  wreaths.  The  colors  arc 
white  on  a  gray  blue  with  touches 
of  emerald.  Sigfrid  K.  Lonegren. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  has  it.  $4.00 
a  roll. 
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1  wo  of  the  new  designs  by  Scott 
Wilson  for  Richard  E.  Thibaut, 
24  West  40th  street.  The  large 
mountain  laurel  pattern  comes  in 
a  wide  range  of  colors.  $1 .50  a  roll. 
The  other  shows  a  very  stylized 
basket  of  fruits,  in  unusual  shades. 
The  distinctive  effect  is  gained  by 
the  intense  use  of  shadows  for  con- 
trast. $2.50  a  roll. 


Venetian  Blinds"  is  the  name  of 
this  paper  of  Imperial's  as  any- 
body can  see.  It  gives  an  amusing 
effect  and  comes  in  a  most  alluring 
sunshine  yellow  with  gray  and,  of 
course,  is  washable.  Imperial  Pa- 
per and  Color  Corporation,  350 
Madison  avenue.  S2.50  a  roll. 


Baron  and  Baroness  Yon  Schenk 
have  taken  the  popular  dotted 
background  and  sprinkled  it  with 
groupings  of  fruit  in  delightfully 
soft  colors.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
new  designs  of  Imperial  Paper 
and  Color  Corporation,  350  Madi- 
son avenue.  5.80  a  roll. 


I  his  paper  called  "Pavillion"  is 
inspired  by  the  old  tempora  pa- 
pers, but  surprisingly  enough  is 
washable.  Its  classic  design  is 
white  on  a  dark  ground.  Valentine 
Bing,  and  can  be  found  at  Elsie 
Sloan  Farley,  435  Park  avenue. 
59.00  a  roll. 


a    k 


This  very  simple  classic  design 
is  built  around  a  double  fasces, 
loosely  bound  together,  and  small 
groups  of  dots.  It  is  one  of  the  new 
papers  M.  H.  Birge,  22  East  40th 
street,  have  out  this  fall. 


.  glassware  that  brings  the  past 
to  life  in  flashing  crystal 


Dignity,  charm  and  the  brilliant  gayety  of  sparkling  crys- 
tal! Fostoria  '"American"'  pieces  bring  you  all  of  these 
in  a  splendid  revival  of  the  glassware  of  bygone  days.  In 
this  glassware,  Fostoria  has  re-created  a  decorative  accessory 
of  unusual  interest  and  value.  For  Fostoria  "American"  brings 
a  truly  authentic  note  to  today's  Colonial  interiors... serves 
as  a  brilliant  contrasting  touch  with  "modern"  furnishings. 

Its  gleaming  facets  give  Fostoria  "American"  a  look  of  im- 
maculate cleanliness  which  cheers  you  up  every  time  you 
look  at  it.  See  Fostoria  "American"'  glassware  at  your 
dealer's  today!  He  will  show  you  the  pieces  illustrated,  as 
well  as  a  complete  selection  of  "American"  crystal  table  ware. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  its  amazingly  low  prices. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Correct  Wine  and  Table  Service". 

Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville,  West  Virginia. 
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DANCE  and 
BE  COOL 


AT   THE 

SUMMER  GARDEN 

(Air-Cooled) 
OF  THE 

ROOSEVELT 

Reggie  Childs  and  his  orchesira 
play  sweet  and  haunting  music 
in  an  atmosphere  of  refreshing 
gaiety.  A  remarkable  scenic  dis- 
play of  Niagara  Falls  completes 
the  illusion  of  a  Manhattan 
"Maid  of  the  Mist."  You  will  enjoy 
an  evening  at  the  air-cooled 
Summer  Garden. 

Dinner  7  lo  9:30  P.  M.  .  .  .  $2.00 

Supper  10:30  to  closing  .  .  .  $1.50 

No  Cover  Charge 

Have  you  discovered  New  York 
as  a  Summer  Resort?  Since  the 
revision  of  rates,  one  can  stop  cl 
the  Roosevelt  for  a  minimum  of 
$4  single  and  $6  double.Wriie  for 
special  arrangements  for  groups 
or  individuals  by  week  or  for 
week-ends. 


The  St.  Louis  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

Washington   University 

Drawing,  Painting,  Mod' 
eling,  Sculpture,  Com' 
mercial  Design,  Magazine 
Illustration,  Interior  Dec- 
oration, Design,  Costume, 
Weaving,  Book'binding, 
Leather,  Metal,  Pottery 
and  China,  Composition, 
Perspective,  Anatomy, 
Etching,  History  of  Art. 

•  Teachers  of  art  may  now 
receive  B.  S.  degree  through 
St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  cooperation 
with  other  dc 
partments  of 
Washington 
University. 


/  in  catalog  n  rite  F . 
H.  Wuerpel,  Direc- 
tor,Roam  111.  Wash- 
ington f  University, 
St.   Louis,    Mo. 


Fall  Term  Begins 

September   27, 

1934 


H   O  U  FL^S 


The 
ROOSEVELT 

Bernam  G.  Hlnes.  Manager 
Madison  Av..  and  45  St..  NEW  YORK    IIMICHEL       ZAKI    N 


UNITED       HOTEL 


AND    HIS      OKCHESTPvA 
HAYING  FOR  DINNEPv  AND  SUPPER 


THINGS       YOU       WILL       SEE 

zAbout 

The  House 


PL   A  2.    A.        J-4X82 


Donald  Deskey  has  designed  a 
new  line  of  table  glass  for  Libbey 
Glass,  and  here  are  four  of  the 
New  patterns,  romantically  named 
from  left  to  right  "Devon"  ($13 
a  dozen),  "Cavalier"  ($22.50  a 
dozen),  "Heraldry"  ($18  a  doz- 
en), and  "Avon"  ($12  a  do/en). 


Mirror  plateau  used  as  place 
mats  are  effective  decorations  for 
table  decorations,  particularly 
when  they  are  of  blue  mirror 
striped  with  silver  mirror  bands. 
The  large  one  is  ten  by  sixteen 
inches,  and  is  $2.  The  large  square 
is  $1.25  and  the  small  coaster  is 
$.75.  Carol  Stupell,  443  Madison 
avenue. 


If  you  arc  kind  to  your  week-end 
guests  and  allow  them  breakfast 
in  bed,  send  this  in  with  the  tray 
and  the  morning  newspaper.  Crys- 
tal and  chromium  newspaper  hold- 
er from  Hammacher  Schlemmer 
and  Company,  145  E.  57th  street. 
Price  $5.50. 


A_n  American  folk  pottery  with  a 
modern  flavor — it  is  made  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  large  plate  is  deco- 
rated by  a  new  process,  the  broken 
band  design  being  cut  out  under 
the  gla/.e.  $15  a  dozen.  The  fluted 
edge  plate  is  oven-proof.  $9  a 
dozen.  Justin  Tharaud,  129  Fifth 
avenue,  are  the  Eastern  repre- 
sentatives. 


1  here  are  other  American  made 
plates  which  are  common,  too. 
These  two  with  their  leaf  design 
are  nice  for  an  informal  meal. 
Both  are  manufactured  by  Taylor, 
Smith  and  Taylor  Company,  East 
1  jverpool,  Ohio. 


1  he  word  "decanter"  usually 
brings  to  mind  the  well-known 
rounded,  long-necked  bottle — sel- 
dom something  so  tall,  columnar 
and  classic  as  this  one  of  Czeeho- 
slovakian  crystal.  It  comes  in  two 
sizes,  and  the  crystal  liqueur 
glasses  are  cut  to  suggest  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  bottles.  The 
ashtray  is  cut  in  horizontal 
grooves.  All  are  from  Bullock's 
Wilshire,  in  Los  Angeles.  Decan- 
ter  $10;    glass   $2;    ashtray   $10. 


NORMAN   TANNER 
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NORMAN  TANNER 


If  you  are  the  luxurious,  languid 
sort,  or  would  like  to  be,  a  quilted 
satin  cover  such  as  this  will  turn 
even  the  most  prosaic  daybed  into 
a  regular  Cleopatra's  couch.  It 
comes  in  three  pieces,  and  is  made 
to  fit  snugly  over  the  head  and 
foot  as  well  as  the  bed  part.  It  is 
reversible — the  other  side  is  white 
— and  made  of  panne  satin  quilt- 
ed with  palm  leaves  and  tropical 
birds.  Eleanor  Beard,  519  Madi- 
son avenue,  $75. 

A.  dressing  table  for  your  daugh- 
ter, just  merging  into  her  'teens, 
or  for  your  guest  room.  It  is  fin- 
ished in  silver  and  pale  blue.  The 
center  compartment  opens  and  has 
a  mirror-lined  lid.  Side  compart- 
ments open  from  the  front.  With 
bench,  $29.95.  Mirror,  $6.95.  The 
crystal  lamps  with  white  clair  de 
lune  shades  trimmed  with  crystal 
and  silver  are  $7.95  each.  The 
blue  glass  toilet  set,  decorated 
with  gold,  is  $10.95  for  three 
pieces.  McCutcheon's,  47th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue. 

Concentric  circles,  or  rather 
quarter  circles,  form  these  brass 
bookends,  designed  by  Robert 
Barrett.  They  are  $12,  at  the  New 
York  Society  of  Craftsmen,  43 
East  60th  street.  The  brass  ciga- 
rette box  is  from  there,  too;  it  is 
lined  with  cedar,  and  designed  by 
Fred  Norden.  $10.50.  The  book- 
binding is  the  work  of  Robert  Mel- 
ton. $25. 

1  oilet  water  bottles  are  always 
irresistible  to  the  weak  feminine 
temperament  and  these  are  a  push- 
over, in  cut  crystal.  Water  bottles, 
$15  a  pair;  matching  bath  salts 
bottle,  $10.  From  Ovington,  5th 
avenue  at  39th. 

r  rosted  glass  ash  receivers  band- 
ed with  non-tarnishable  silver, 
one  for  the  great  big  bear,  one  for 
the  medium-sized  bear,  and  one 
for  the  tiny  little  bear,  with  a  ciga- 
rette box  and  silver  Tall  Boy 
lighter.  From  Alfred  Dunhill, 
British  Empire  Building,  Fifth 
avenue  at  50th  street.  Ash  re- 
ceivers $4.50,  $2.50  and  $1.50. 
Lighter,  $10.00. 

A  wooden  cake  stand  with  mov- 
able shelves  in  Chinese  red  or  any 
color  to  order,  holds  enough 
schnapps  for  the  entire  party  fore- 
gathered. It  is  light  and  can  be 
carried  about.  Price  $12.  Little 
Gallery,  18  East  57th  street. 


A  RICH  BACKGROUND  FOR  MODERN  FURNITURE 


BOKHARA 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  ORIENT 


•  Symmetrical  simplicity  of  design  and 
brilliancy  <>l  color  make  the  Bokhara  rug 
a  perfecl  contrast  to  modern  day  furni- 
ture. Basic  colors  are  Turanian  red.  nat- 
ural, black,  white  and  yellow.  Each  rug 
a  distinct  masterpiece  of  craftsmanship. 

Write  for  Booklet  AW>,  with  illustrations,  ami 
Soviet  Rug  Map, 


AMTORG 
TRADING  CORP. 

Rug  Department 

261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HAMPTON  SHOPS 

Decorators  &  Architects  Invited 

18  EAST  50th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
FURNITURE  DECORATIONS 


^uAAf/Uea 

— via  the  mild  Southern  Route 
to  Qibraltar  —  with  direct  con- 
nections for   principal  ports 


THE  fastest  service  ever  operated  between 
New  York  and  South  Africa!  First  a  brilliant 
transatlantic  crossing  on  the  famous  leaders  of 
the  Italian  Line  fleet— "Rex"  or  "Conte  di  Savoia". 
At  Gibraltar,  transfer  to  luxurious  express  liners 
"Duilio"  or  "Giulio  Cesare",  with  ultra-modern 
facilities— swimming  pools,  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, etc.  Regular  sailings  to  Dakar,  Capetown, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. 

For  further  information  and 

frirn  ations 
apply  your  travel  agent  or 

ITALIAN       LINE 

1  State  Street,  New  York  City 


T    H 


NGS       YOU       WILL       SEE 


An  obscure  artist  was  discovered 
in  Italy  making  these  delightful 
little  madonnas  carved  from  olive 
wood  and  mounted  on  glass.  Bul- 
lock 's-\Yilshire  of  Los  Angeles 
found  him  and  have  them  exclu- 
sively in  this  country.  There  are 
other  designs,  and  they  are  $10. 


JTlere  is  an  indirect  lighting  fix- 
ture for  a  side  wall.  It  is  light  and 
portable  and  will  make  reading, 
sewing,  games — or  just  a  view  of 
the  room  itself — twice  as  attrac- 
tive and  twice  as  easy  on  your 
eyes.  Wellby  Gift  Shop,  57  East 
56th  street.  $7.35  with  bulb. 


It  is  time  to  abandon  those  care- 
less ways  of  leaving  the  ink  bottle 
on  the  living  room  desk.  This 
crystal  and  chromium  ink  well 
from  Rena  Rosenthal,  485  Madi- 
son avenue,  is  simple  enough  for 
the  odd  piece  and  costs  $12.  The 
Crane  stationery  is  in  new  designs 
for  the  bread  and  butter  note  or 
the  long  description  of  foreign 
shores.  Satin  fibre  in  petal  shades. 
A  quire  with  envelopes  is  $1.50. 


You  can  go  away  for  as  long  as 
you  want  without  watering  these 
plants,  and  they  will  always  be 
the  same  bright  perky  pottery 
cacti  they  were.  The  flower  pots 
are  gayly  colored  Italian  pottery, 
and  they  come  from  Charles  Hall, 
3  West  40th  street.  Large  size, 
$3.50;  medium,  $2.50;  small, 
$1.75. 


1  hese  little  old-fashioned  bisque 
statues  were  rescued  from  some 
Paris  attic  or  cellar  where  they 
had  lain  with  a  lot  of  others  for 
goodness  knows  how  long.  George 
F.  Bassett,  225  Fifth  avenue, 
brought  the  whole  group  back  with 
him  from  abroad  this  summer. 
They  are  nearly  all  copies  of  Classic 

masterpieces  and  are  of  pure 
white  bisque.  "Hebe,"  $2.50; 
"Poesie,"  $4.00.  The  classic  back- 
ground is  one  of  the  new  wall- 
papers by  M.  II.  Birge  Company, 
Glens  Falls. 


1 
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bolving  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  long  stem  flowers  with- 
out having  them  waving  aloft 
like  the  sturdy  oak,  this  curved 
chromium  trough  holds  them 
gracefully  and  keeps  them  low. 
It  has  square  cut  crystal  rods  on 
either  side,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent dish  for  fruit,  too.  Designed 
by  Mary  Ryan,  225  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  carried  by  Saks-Fifth 
avenue  at  50th  street.  $25. 

Oere's  a  cream  and  sugar  set 
that  packs  together  like  a  deck  of 
cards.  The  two  fit  perfectly  into 
a  circle  and  down  below  there  is 
a  compartment  for  the  butter. 
Nice  for  a  breakfast  tray.  It's 
chromium  with  black  wood  han- 
dles. From  Carol  Stupell,  443 
Madison   avenue.    $15. 


1  hese  quizzical  giraffes  are 
made  of  steel  wire  inlaid  in  card- 
board. The  artist  who  designs 
them  is  Stein au,  and  they  come 
in  all  sorts  of  colors  and  pictures, 
framed  in  natural  wood.  Weil- 
Freeman,  225  Fifth  avenue,  has 
them   for  $15. 


Hammered  aluminum  has  a 
dull  gray  finish  which  is  at  home 
in  modern  rooms  or  rooms  that 
aren't  so  modern.  This  ash  tray 
with  the  looped  effect  handles 
is  $0.94  at  R.  H.  Macy  and  Com- 
pany, 6th  avenue  and  34th  street. 
The  covered  bowl  of  aluminum 
is  from  Franklin  Simon,  414 
Fifth  avenue,  $2.95. 

1  wo  vases  which  get  away 
from  the  eternal  urn  or  bowl  mo- 
tif— the)-  are  simple  shafts  of 
crystal,  one  suggesting  a  broken 
column,  the  other  having  the  hor- 
izontal encircling  lines  of  a  mod- 
ern building.  Both  are  from  Pitt 
Petri,  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  tall 
one  is  $16,  the  square  one,  $25. 


This  is  not  only  a  stirring 
spoon  in  the  best  modern  man- 
ner, the  looped  handle  has  a  bot- 
tle opener  handily  incorporated 
in  the  structure.  From  Carol 
Stupell,  443  Madison  avenue.  It 
is  $1. 


DESIGNED  INDIVIDUALLY  AND 
MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  WORKSHOP 
....  MODERN  FURNITURE  .... 
AND     INTERIOR    ARCHITECTURE 

JOSEPH   ARONSON    INC. 


21  5     EAST     58 


NEW     YORK 


The    Copley-Plaza    just    naturally    fits    Into    the    Design    for   Smart 
Living   here  in   New   England. 

There  are  no  specific  reasons,  but  come  to  the  Copley-Plaza 
any  afternoon  for  tea  or  cocktails,  any  week-end,  any  time  you 
are  in  Boston,  and  in  faultless  atmosphere  and  environment,  you'll 
find  the  answer  a   composite  sense   of  rightness  and   good   taste. 

There  is   none  of  the  yammer  and   confusion    and   studied   cor- 
diality  of   hotels    that   are    merely   "big".   You    really   live   at   the 
Copley-Plaza — live    in    the    gracious    manner    to    whic^ 
accustomed. 

THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

BOSTON 
Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


fan 


Exclusive 


Fabrics 


Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    YorK 
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MODERN 
FURNITURE 

has  come  of  age! 


•  Scan  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and 
others  you  rely  upon  for  authentic  home 
decoration  advice.  Unfailingly,  modern 
furniture  (true,  a  newer,  finer  modern) 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  In  like 
manner,  Modernage,  leaders  in  this  field 
for  a  decade,  holds  the  center  of  interest 
for  those  seeking  the  better  custom-type 
modern.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  our  new 
model   rooms? 

♦Ass* 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Modern  Furniture 


A  quick  shine  for- 
Pewter 
Steins 
Silvers 


^4 


China  Flowerpots 

5  Vz"  square   *5    each 
Postage   Prepaid 

R€nfl  ROS^ITMflL 

485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Every  one  of  your  fine 
pieces  deserves  a  spark- 
ling new  shine  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Just  a 
dab  of  Wright's  Silver 
Cream  makea  every- 
thing that's  shinahK-  mi 
up  iv  i  tli  a  proud  new 
lustre.  Ami  you  can 
real  enured  thai  this 
fine  cleaner  is  s.ife — 
non-abrasive.  It  is  kind 
to  the  most  delicate 
■ilver  yel  it  vi| 
ly  handles  the  larger  job  of 
shining  a  refrigerator  or  piece 
of  tile.  Cict  a  jar  tod*]  from 
\<"ii  grocer  or  druggiir.  O. 
write  us   for   .i    free      unple. 

J.   A.    Wright    8C   Co.,   Inc. 
B  5  l  nerald  Street,  Keenc,  N.  H. 


WRIGHTS 

Silver    Cream 


9003— 10  W 
13.50  pr.   Net 

Fine  Crystal  Decanters 

The  Decanters  featured  are  just  two  of  a  most 
complete   line   displayed  at   our    showrooms. 

'rinse  faithful  reproductions  and  modern 
variations  of  Old  English  Decanters  are  de- 
signed and  executed  exclusively  for  us  by 
Master  Glass-Cutters  ef  the  old  world.  Each 
bottle    is   entirely   hand   blown    and  hand   cut. 


Illustrations   "I  <>th>i    D.caut., 
on  veQue&t. 

g>.  $.  stunner  Co.,  3nc. 

40  East  49th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  beautiful  Adatn  Mantel  of  a 
cream  and  light  green  marble 

Just    one    of    the    hundreds    of 
'ill  ul   mantels  on  display    in 
our  shov\  rooms. 

Rare   Antique  Marble  Mantels. 

Uso     reproductions.     Old     Pine 

\\  ood    Mantels,    Doorway  s, 

ind   Iron  ( Grille  entrance 

.  etc. 

We  invite  price  comparison. 

I?c  Olbc  jfflantel  g>fjoppc 

(J.  W.  Johnson  Co.) 
I    Bail   5  3rd  St.        New  York  City 
Tel.    I  1-sington    2-  -~ "1 
Formerly  at  14th  St.  6V  9t/i     I've. 


If  You  IVere 

In  New  York 


THERE  may  be  some  people 
left  in  the  world  who  think  of 
hotels  as  glamorous  places  with 
sparkling  lobbies  and  Roxy  bell 
boys,  but  to  those  of  us  pinned  to 
the  journalistic  profession  they  get 
to  be  simply  places  where  the  great 
market  meets. 

Recently  the  Waldorf  was  taken 
over  by  the  wallpaper  industry, 
and  lest  you  think  that  a  small 
matter,  I  hasten  to  state  that  they 
occupied  floors  and  floors. 

Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Incorpo- 
rated, on  one  afternoon,  gave  a 
party  at  which  you  nibbled  bits 
and  gazed  at  the  new  wallpaper 
designs.  I,  who  had  not  reviewed 
wallpapers  in  some  months,  was 
knocked  quite  speechless  by  what 
has  happened  to  their  coloring. 
Yellows,  grays,  dusky  roses — all 
the  sophisticated  combinations  that 
only  Paris  dressmakers  are  sup- 
posed to  have  key  to — were  there 
in  lavish  profusion.  They  make 
your  struggle  with  the  painter  to 
get  a  light  cream  that  isn't  a  burnt 
orange  seem  a  little  futile. 

It  may  be  that  the  new  simple 
areas  of  design  in  duo-tones  and 
restrained  combinations  are  doing 
the  trick.  The  floral  patterns  are 
far  from  realistic.  They  are  large 
and  shadowy.  The  classic  figures 
instead  of  knocking  one  another 
down  are  spaced  every  six  feet  or 
so.  A  new  toile  steal  is  done  with 
Indians  in  fine  feather  in  several 
shades  of  one  color.  A  new  bar  pa- 
per has  on  it,  quite  simply,  a  very 
stylish  black  cocktail  shaker  and 
glasses  against  a  white  ground. 
This  pattern  is  large,  too.  Many 
of  the  new  papers  were  designed 
by  Scott  Wilson. 

Next  door,  Katzenbach  and 
Warren  held  sway.  The  famous 
market  paper  was  there  and  that 
nice  column  Tunis  design.  The 
peppermint,  leaf  spot  and  petunia 
patterns  are  new. 

Upstairs  the  Imperial  Wall 
Paper  Company  covered  half  a 
floor  with  screens  of  their  new  pa- 
pers done  by  many  famous  de- 
signers: Deskey,  Dryden,  Croce, 
Irvin  and  others.  There  were  fab- 
rics, too,  to  show  how  irresistible 
the  combinations  of  contemporary 
pattern  can  be. 

Wallpapers  done  by  Irwin  and 
Rea  had  New  Yorker  cartoons  over 
them  in  soft  and  not  too  flagrant 
manner.  They  were  done  in  lines 
on  a  rose  background  with  the  cap- 
tion  underneath.  The  bouffant 
l.uly  in  the  hairdressing  salon  sav- 


ing "My  husband  said — 'Yes,  just 
do  anything  you  can  think  of !'  ' 
Also,  the  same  type  dowager  with 
a  small  beast  under  her  arm 
being  accosted  by  the  floorwalker 
of, a  store  who  said,  "I'm  sorry, 
Madame,  but  if  that's  a  dog,  it's 
not  allowed."  Not  a  dull  inch.  A 
■  perfect  antidote  to  a  static  dinner 
party  or  a  too  perfectly  done  room. 
Think  of  finding  such  a  statement 
as  "Oh,  those  glamorous  unfor- 
gettable months  in  Paris  when 
the  dollar  was  $1.37,"  over  the 
top  of  your  Louis  Quinze  chair 
or  the  head  of  the  visiting  Am- 
bassador ! 

Then,  too,  the  Curtain  and  Dra- 
pery show  emerged  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  This,  also,  covered 
acreage.  The  Trio  Curtain  Corpo- 
ration has  something  called  celan- 
ese  chiffonese — excellent  for  win- 
dow curtains.  Sidney  Blumenthal 
had  a  new  cut  and  tipped  velour 
which  was  very  smart.  The  Chico- 
pee  Sales  Corporation  showed  a 
new  drapery  and  upholstery  fabric 
made  with  opaque  film.  This  is  a 
Cellophane  relative. 

The  Celanese  Company  has  a 
new  printed  ninon  in  a  diagonal 
stripe,  and  Samuel  Rich  showed 
a  new  Cellophane  group  that 
made  you  wish  there  were  no 
conservative  aunts  in  the  family. 
I  fancied  particularly  a  milky 
lace  weave,  #3336;  a  fabric  like 
a  thin  stream  of  water  on  a 
sunny  day,  #3436;  and  a  yellow 
rayon  and  white  Cellophane  fabric 
with  a  ratine  thread  that  was  a 
modern  rival  of  old  damask  in 
richness,  #3437. 

Along  this  same  general  trend 
was  a  report  on  the  summer  deco- 
rative market  held  by  the  Fashion 
Group  at  the  Ritz  on  the  very  hot- 
est  day  that  the  Ritz  had  ever 
known.  The  speaker,  notwith- 
standing, had  to  talk  cheerily  on, 
about  rugs  and  blankets  and  deep 
rich  colors.  ''Home  furnishing  cy- 
cles move  very  slowly,"  said  Miss. 
Freda  Diamond,  and  she  depress- 
ed us  further  by  saying  that  a 
large  part  of  the  country  was  still 
in  the  rust  and  green  era.  She 
sketched  the  mass  market  in  fur- 
niture briefly  as  simple  Early 
American,  eighteenth-century  En- 
glish, high-lighted  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale and  a  more  emphatic 
Queen  Anne.  Somewhere  later 
came  modern  which  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  masses  feel  no  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  creative! 

There  seems  to  be,  according  to 
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Do  You  Know 

— how  draperies  should  be  related  to  the 
room  ? 

— the  proper  length  for  glass  curtains  and 
over-draperies? 

— what  conditions  determine  the  choice  of 
curtains  for  a  room? 

— the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when 
the  upholstery  and  draperies  contain 
design? 

— what  determines  the  choice  of  Oriental 
rugs? 

— what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for 
certain  rooms? 

— how  wall  lights  should  he  placed  in  a 
room  ? 

— what  is  meant  by  advancing  or  receding 
colors? 

— the  neutral  colors? 

— the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and 
shades? 

— how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a 
room  and  what  conditions  determine 
the  choice  of  colors? 

■ — what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room? 

— what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  furni- 
ture for  various  rooms? 

— how  to  combine  various  styles  together 
in  the  same  room? 

— how  texture  affects  the  looks  of  a  fabric? 

— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing upholstery  materials? 

— how  to  make  slip  covers? 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room? 

— when  rooms  shall  be  left  without  pic- 
tures? 

— how  pictures  should  be  hung? 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung? 

— how  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms? 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be 
accomplished  in  furnishing  an  apart- 
ment? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  invaluahle  things  you 
will  learn  by  subscribing  for  this 
course. 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"The  first  two  lessons  of  your  course  have 
been  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course.  For 
years  one  hobby  has  been  decorating  homes. 
but  with  the  handicaps  of  not  knowing  the 
'why'  of  some  things  my  efforts  were  not 
always  effective.  Now  I  feel  that  I  may  'get 
somewhere'." 

"I  cannot  explain  to  anyone  just  how 
much  this  course  has  helped  me  and  what  I 
have  gotten  out  of  it.  This  course  could  not 
possibly  be  any  more  explicit  if  I  were  at- 
tending a  regular  school  and  classes." 

"I  appreciate  the  patience  and  interest 
shown  me  throughout  the  entire  course.  I 
had  no  idea  a  course  of  this  kind  could  be  so 
thorough  and  be  given  such  personal  at- 
tention." 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  I  have  obtained  from 
your  course  both  culturally  and  materially. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up  the 
course  earlier  since  I  have  had  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes  I 
could  not  possibly  have  made  with  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
this  course  is  managed  better  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  any 
course  for  home  study  that  I  have  ever  taken 
or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the  course 
merely  as  a  help  in  home  making.  The  in- 
teresting and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
course  unfolded  has  given  me  instead  a  hobby 
of  paramount  interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  me  in  planning  our  new  home." 


Give  your  natural  talent 

full  play!  Know  the  satisfaction 

of  creating  a  beautiful  home! 


The  satisfaction  of  having  a  home  of  gen- 
uine beauty  is  increased  many  fold  when 
that  beauty  is  born  of  your  own  talent — 
when  it  is  your  own  creation,  truly  ex- 
pressing your  own  personality.  The 
achievement  of  such  a  home  is  just  as 
much  the  exercise  of  genuine  creative 
talent  as  is  the  painting  of  a  picture. 
You  undoubtedly  have  such  creative 
talent. 


Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  interior 
decorating  will  give  it  power  of  expres- 
sion— develop  it  amazingly — greatly  en- 
rich your  life — and  almost  certainly 
save  you  much  money. 

These  principles,  all  the  essential 
knowledge,  can  be  acquired  easily  and 
quickly  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own 
home  through  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing study  courses  in  existence — 


The  Arts  and  Decoration 

Home  Study  Course  in 

Period  and  Modern  Decoration 

A  course  of  the  highest  cultural  value  that  will  greatly  increase  your  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come  in  contact  daily, 
and  will  give  you  a  broader  understanding  of  the  Modern. 


There  are  30  lessons.  The  first  24  lessons  are 
devoted  to  Period  styles,  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color,  color 
harmony,  and  design.  There  are  6  more  les- 
sons devoted  to  Modern  decoration.  These  30 
lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare  time  at 
home  in  24  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred.  Examina- 
tion papers  following  each  lesson  are  care- 
fully   read    and    graded    and    returned    to    you 


with  individual  criticism  and,  when  needed, 
additional  instruction.  The  lessons  are  large, 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  booklets, 
constituting  an  invaluable  permanent  reference 
library.  There  are  also  three  supplementary 
standard  textbooks  and  samples  of  fabrics. 
An  authoritative  and  thoroughly  taught  course 
worth  immensely  more  to  you  than  the  very 
moderate  sum  it  costs. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  am  obligation  to  me  send  me  your  new  tree 
brochure  describing  \oiir  course  in  Period  and  Modern 
interior  Decoration. 


\a 


Address 
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•  Our  moderne  designs — in 
which  we  specialize — are 
strictly  in  the  mode  of  today. 
They  express  precisely  the 
tempo,  the  spirit  of  this  ex- 
citing period. 

Due  to  our  low  overhead,  and  the 
fact  that  you  can  buy  direct  from 
the  factory,  the  prices  are  sur- 
prisingly low.  Come  to  our  show 
rooms  and  inspect  this  beautiful 
selection  of  moderne  home  fur- 
nishings. 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  CO. 

342   East  38th  St..  Cor.    1st  Ave..   N?w  York 
Manufacturers     of    Custom     Built 


Double      11' heel     Chaise     Longue      #  131 
with    Canopy 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dune-;  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free    Illustrated    Catalog 
Freight    Prepaid    to   Florida 

CuandCentralWicker Shop  Inc. 

217  [A$¥42SiNEwYoRk 
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119  Easl  34th 
140  EAST  34th  STREET 


Who  are 

AMERICA'S 
ROYALTY? 

Frequently  have  we  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  manufacture  bedding  for 
"America's  Royalty" — let  us  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  persons  included  in 
that  term: 

We  mean  those  discriminating  ones  who  have 
the  wisdom  to  select  for  themselves  the  best 
of  everything  .  .  .  food,  clothing,  home  ap- 
pointments. Not  for  "show"  purposes,  but 
purely  for  quality  reasons.  Not  wastefully, 
but  on  the  basis  of  true  value. 

Many  of  America's  noted  families  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  specifying  our  fine 
hand-made  mattresses  and  upholstered  springs 
through    their   Interior   Decorators. 

y[     WELLS  8C  CO.,  INC. 

j/l  Manufacturers 

V  X*-d>&      77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
N.   Y.  Office,  383   Madison   Ave. 


FROM  THE  "AMERICA' 

IN  1851 

TO  THE  "RAINBOW" 

IN  1934 

A  new  series  of  service  plates 
is  now  available  for  lovers 
of  the  sea  and  the  sport  of 
sailing.  18  hand  painted 
scenes  on  fine  Lenox  China, 
each  scene  depicting  an  ex- 
citing episode  from  the 
many  encounters  between 
the  English  and  American 
International  racing  yachts 
are  to  be  had  at  $140.00  the 
dozen,   or   $210.00   for   18. 


PLUMMER 

7  East  35th  Street 
New  York  City 


i 


Bet.  Lexington  &  Third  Avi 


New  York 


Telephone  I 


t    f.fi    M it  v  in  Uv 

1  ft.  la   raa;  mite     el        dl 

To   have    it    served  piping 

'     i.    Mil     ill      till 

i  on  a  hi     i hi  i  i  oiupleto 

I  hi  the  m. ii 
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27.00 

18  32.00 

i  w:  ■ 

i  I Met 

BAZAR   I  KANCAIS 

CH  kill  KB    II      Hi  1  .,i.i  l:      In. 

660- Sixth    Aniline,    Now    York.  Chelsea    3-6661 


those  reports,  a  new  era  in  floor 
coverings  in  which  textures  and 
modern  patterns,  and  bedroom 
rugs  as  an  entity  (not  "yanked 
up  from  the  living  room  floor  and 
placed  economically,  if  not  har- 
moniously in  the  bedroom")  are 
to  have  their  fling.  Blankets  are  to 
be  long,  light  and  to  appear  in  our 
favorite  lemon  yellow.  Draperies 
have  gone  Early  American  and 
Georgian  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
mass  market  furniture. 

The  mass  market  moreover  is 
said  to  be  paying  attention  to  sci- 
entific and  indirect  lighting.  In 
view  of  this  and  the  fact  that  Hen- 
ry Dreyfuss  said  recently  that  he 
didn't  think  it  would  be  long  now 
before  light  came  into  a  room  like 
vapor — it  was  a  great  shock  to  go 
through  the  new  Women's  Nation- 
al Republican  Club  and  see  not  a 
trace  of  modern  lighting  anywhere. 
True,  most  of  the  furnishings  are 
English  and  Colonial  (there  is  a 
modern  solarium  on  the  top  floor) 
and  to  some,  modern  lighting  may 
seem  incongruous,  but  on  that  score 
it  is  incongruous  also  to  have  good 
plumbing.  This  new  club  is  in  a 
superb  location,  3  West  51st  street, 
across  from  Rockefeller  Center. 
The  architect  was  Frederic  R. 
King.  It's  a  very  attractive  place 
and  can  be  seen  with  members. 

Rumor  upon  rumor  comes  from 
the  World's  Fair.  One  returnee 
brought  reports  of  a  man  in  the 
Italian  grant  who  has  all  the 
littlest  things  in  the  world.  A 
tiny  two-inch  sewing  machine  that 
sews,  nine  hundred  silver  spoons 
in  a  nutshell,  and  other  beguiling 
things.  He  also  had  tiny  Chinese 
nuts,  each  one  holding  a  cricket, 
strung  together  in  necklaces.  It  is 
said  that  Chinese  ladies  go  calling 
and  chat  to  the  chirping  of  the 
crickets.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
find  in  Rena  Rosenthal's  the  other 
day  a  necklace  of  crystal  balls  in 
each  of  which  was  a  floating  fish. 
The  fish  do  not  chirp,  however! 
Just  a  modern  simple  silent  ver- 
sion of  the  old  Chinese  custom. 

The  Italian  grant  reminds  us 
that  there  is  now  a  gay  decorative 
map  of  Italian  wines  and  vine- 
yards to  he  got  at  a  shop  on  the 
corner  of  55th  street  and  Madison 
avenue.  This  will  straighten  you 
out  for  all  time  on  the  subject  of 
Lachryma  Christi  and  Asti  Spu- 
monti.  Picro  Bonelli  of  the  Ital- 
ian Line  has  sent,  at  our  request, 
tlie  recipe  for  an  Americano  (that 
aperitif  which  you  drank  all  the. 
way  to  Nice  and  back  again!) 
from  the  bartender  on  the  Conte 
di  Savoia.  It  is: 

-:i  Italian  Vermouth  Martini 

W   Hitter  Campari 

'■I  Amaro  Ramazzotti 

2  Dashes    Angostura     bitters 
Rind  of  lemon 
Serve  plain  or  with  soda.  In  case 


the    Amaro    Ramazzotti    is    not, 
available,  use  Vi  bitter  Campari. 
In  Italy  it  can  be  bought  already 
mixed  and  labeled  "Americano." 

The  wallpaper  industry  is  not 
the  only  genial  host  extant.  An- 
thony Oechs  and  Company,  wine 
merchants  since  1846,  gave  a 
party  in  their  cellar  underneath 
the  Manhattan  approach  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  at  209  William 
street.  A  surprising  place.  It  was 
all  very  misty  and  underground 
and  full  of  tunnels.  Cases  of 
wines  were  piled  to  the  ceiling,  and 
in  front  of  each  group  were  signs 
— Avenue  Champagne  Pol  Roger, 
Avenue  Sichel  and  Company,  Bor- 
'deaux,  Avenue  Thomas  Bassot, 
Gevrey-Chambertin,  and  Avenue 
Cognac  Meukow.  There  were  wines 
marked — product  of  Portugal, 
South  Africa  and  other  far  away 
places  not  associated  with  wines. 
Tales  about  the  hardships  of  last 
winter  had  a  poignant  sound. 
Customs  officers,  it  seems,  do  not 
appreciate  fine  wines.  During  the 
freezing  weather,  cases  were  left 
on  the  docks.  They  did  not  freeze 
enough  to  pop  the  corks,  which 
would  have  made  the  insurance 
companies  responsible,  but  enough 
to  spoil  the  bouquet — which  meant 
confiscation  and  a  great  burden  on 
the  reliable  importing  companies. 

You  are  apt,  literally,  to  find 
almost  anything  in  New  York 
City.  For  one  thing  you  never  can 
tell  where  decor  will  spring  out 
at  you.  On  First  avenue  and  90th 
street  is  a  little  cart  full  of  clams 
and  sauces  that  stands  all  evening 
on  the  corner  and  from  which  you 
eat  clams — ice  cream  cone  fash- 
ion. On  one  end  of  the  cart  is 
planted  ivy  which  trails  up  over 
an  arch  (and  over  the  clams)  and 
which  is  lighted  with  red,  blue  and 
yellow  Christmas  tree  globes ! 

Quite  by  accident  in  quiet  little 
Beekman  place,  where  one  may 
see  the  Gishes  or  Julia  Hoyt  or 
Katharine  Cornell  and  other  fa- 
mous folk,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  short  bits  on 
the  East  River,  we  stumbled  on  a 
romantic-looking  Spanish  trou- 
badour singing  his  ardent  soul 
out.  We  looked  up  and  saw  that 
he  was  the  entertainment  feature 
of  a  cocktail  party  which  was 
hanging  out  of  the  windows  above 
and  tossing  down  coins.  Stationed 
there,  no  doubt,  by  the  host  to 
serenade  his  guests  in  true  bal- 
cony fashion.  We  were  wondering 
what  the  newest  wrinkle  would  be, 
and  now  we  know.  Troubadour 
serenading.  That  and  a  new  wash- 
ing machine  with  radio  attach- 
ment by  Lurelle  Guild,  and  those 
snug  little  Westclox  handbag 
watches  which  have  bloomed  in 
colors — white  and  blue  as  well  as 
black.  They  sell  for  $2.95— fancy! 
Can  be  monogrammed  too!  S.  T. 
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THE  TOUCHSTONE 

of  present-day  merchandising 


is  CREATIVE  DESIGN 


w. 


hat  is  new  and  good  determines 
what  will  sell.  New  materials  are  bring- 
ing into  being  new  products. 

What  this  country  has  needed  recently 
has  been  a  new  set  of  wants.  We  suddenly 
found  ourselves  impatient  with  old  forms 
before  we  had  built  up  anything  new  to 
replace  them.  Acquisition  interests  have 
had  a  vacation.  Now  people  are  ready  to 
put  them  to  work  again. 

People  are  asking  for  things  which  are 
fresh  and  different — in  furniture  and 
fabrics  .  .  .  china  and  glass  .  .  .  linen  and 
silver  .  .  .  blankets  and  bedding  .  .  .  floor 
coverings  .  .  .  wall  coverings  .  .  .  lighting 
fixtures  .  .  .  decorative  accessories. 

Creative  Design,  a  new  quarterly 
periodical  published  by  Arts  and  Dec- 
oration for  the  decorating  trades,  grows 
out  of  just  this  social  mood,  an  attitude  of 
interest  in  things  created  for  our  peculiar 
age.  It  is  published  because  a  great  many 
people  are  concerned  with  meeting  the 
public  demand  for  fine  things — and  in 


measuring  that  demand  before  it  perco- 
lates into  public  consciousness. 

Creative  Design  hopes  to  capture  the 
live  impulse  toward  forms  that  are  fresh 
and  intelligent — forms  that  grow  out  of 
current  needs,  instead  of  archaic  needs  5 
forms  that  assimilate  new  materials  and 
function  to  meet  contemporary  interests. 
This  magazine  is  planned  to  interest  crea- 
tors of  new  things  and  the  people  who 
sell  these  things.  It  has  no  interest  for 
those  who  will  not  acknowledge  change. 
The  subjects  which  this  magazine  covers 
are  defined  by  the  activities  of  the  people 
who  are  thinking  about  fresh  forms  and 
new  color  and  design. 

Creative  Design  will  present  quarterly 
the  news  about  activities  in  the  field  of 
industrial  design.  It  aspires  to  authority 
as  it  derives  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  its  editors  make  selections,  and  the 
sensibility  and  taste  revealed  in  its  col- 
umns. Beyond  its  selection,  it  is  its  prov- 
ince to  analyze  trends  and  developments 
and  interpret  their  significance. 


The  first  issue  will  appear  August   15th. 


Price  50  cents  per  copy 


By  subscription  $\   a  year. 
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AND 


DECORATION 


|>0   NOT  CUT,  TEAR  OF 
BOOKS  OR  MAG, 


NfW  ZEALAN 

AMAZING     TWENTIETH     CENTURY     FRONTIER 


<=As 


•stounding  records  carved  in  wood  by  the  Maoris,  proudest  of  Polynesians  . . .  interwoven  with  English 
landscapes  and  prosperous  modern  cities  built  by  British  energy.  An  unspoiled  frontier  has  collected  a  world  of  scenic 
wonders.  Glaciers,  cataracts,  magnificent  gorges,  and  boiling  springs.  Contrasting  verdure  of  the  tropics  touched  by  the 
lure  of  the  South  Seas.  No  country  in  the  world  can  excel  the  variety  that  New  Zealand  displays. 

South  Pacific  Cruises  to  an  unspoiled  land  of  natural  ivondcrs.  All-inclusive-cost,  personally  escorted!  A  46-day  Cruise 
from  California  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  sailing  every  month!  Including  the  storied  islands  along  the  way... Hawaii! 
Samoa!  Fiji!  Never  more  than  5  days  between  ports.  Now  the  best  time  to  go  is  any  time  that  suits  you.  For  your  travel 
comfort,  liners  that  have  set  a  new  level  of  luxury  in  Pacific  waters  .  .  .  the  "Mariposa"  and  the  "Monterey".  If  you  prefer  to 
go-as-you-please,  the  low  regular  lares  are  an  opportunity,  too. 

Free  expert  advice  and  interesting  literature,  at  your  travel  agent,  or 
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lie  OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP  Go 


MATSON      LINE 


i  want  i 


NcwYork,  535-SthAie.    Chicago,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave,   San  Francisco,  215  Market  St.  ■  Los  Angeles,  730  S.  Broadway  ■  Seattle,  814-2nd  Ave.'  Portland,  327  S.  W.Pine  St. 


JtaUL  CHALFIN  creates  a  monotone  design  for 
Helanese  Ninon  Faconne,  and  employs  it  in  a  French  Room. 


ON   EXHIBITION  AT  McCUTCHEON'S,  NEW  YORK 
AND   WM.  TAYLOR  SONS  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 


in  CELANESE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.   U.    S.   PAT.  OFF. 


DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


HOBE    ERWIN    employs    a    blue    and    plum 
lelanese  Satin  print  — his  own  design— in  a  contemporary 


ving  room  of  his  own  creation. 


J.  MORLEY  FLETCHER  employs  Celanese 
inon  Faconne  curtains  in  a  print  which  he  designed  to 
t  a  Chinese  Chippendale  Room. 


AGNES  FOSTER  WRIGHTS   livable  Federal 
oom  features  her  own  design  in  Celanese  Ninon  Faconne. 


llanese  yarns,  fabrics  and  articles  are  made  of  synthetic  products  manufactured  ex- 
sively  by  the  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  180  Madison  Avenue,  Xeiv  York  City 


EQSt  COOSt  flfriCO    H rounD  the  IDorlD 


Epic  Cruise  of  the  "Columbus" 

3n  cooperation  mlth  Thoe.  Coor  &  Son 

Cruise  of  astounbing  contrasts  During  S6  bays,  more  than  20,000 
sea-miles,  32  ports  —  mabe  possible  Inj  the  sroiftness  of  the 
Columbus.  Templeo  groues  of  Jnbia,  throngeo  cities,  towering 
Himalayas,  the  mib-ocean  Seychelles:  pretty  ITlaoeira to  oast, jungle- 
coofeo  ITIabagascar;  festioe  Rioiera  to  Tanganyika  athrob  with 
tom-toms;  the  Rthenian  Pcropolis,  anb  Somalilanb  whirling  with 
tribal  bances.  Return  from  france,  England,  Germany,  at  your  mill, 
by  Bremen  or  Europa.  first  Class.  $1340  up;  Tourist  Class,  $775 
up;  inclubing  a  comprehensioe  program  of  shore  excursions. 


Classic  Cruise  of  the  "Resolute" 

Jn  her  new  siloer-gray  regrooming  the  Resolute  sails  on  the  Cast- 
uiarb  globe-circling  cruise  that  is  the  life-time  ambition  of  thou- 
sanbs.  Illore  ports  than  any  other  inorlb  cruise,  the  40  treasure 
stores  of  29  lands,  flrrioals  timeb  to  ibeal  seasons  anb  bays  of 
colorful  pageantry.  Eoery  single  betail  of  itinerary,  of  shipboarb 
life,  of  shore  excursions  perfecteb  through  years  of  experience,  fl 
oeloet  ooyage  ooer  the  lllebiterranean,  Jnbia  Ocean,  oisiting  Bali, 
Ceylon,  Penang,  laoa,  5iam,  the  China  coast,  lapan,  Hawaii, 
Panama,  LOest  Jnbies  —  ooer  32,000  miles,  first  Class  only, 
anb  toith  excursions  inclubeb,  $1  750  up. 


West  Jn&ies  Cruisos 

The  Reliance,  sistership  of  the  toorlb  cruising 
Resolute,  sails  this  lOinter  anb  Spring  in  a  series 
of  tuio  an6  three-ineeh  cruises  to  the  blissful  isles 
Caribbean  anb  exotic  ports  of  South  anb  Central  Amer- 
ica, inspiring  eoents  of  the  highest  social  stanbing. 

north  Cnpe  Cruise 

"June  2S,  1935,  the  Reliance  sails  ooer  her  famous 
course  of  Jcelanb,  Plorth  Cape,  floriDay's  fjorbs, 
northern  LOonberlanbs,  Baltic  Capitals  anb  Russia. 
The  perfect  Summer  oacation. 

Incidental  Cruises 

Before  the  Classic  anb  Epic  Cruises  of  this  |anuanj 
(see  opposite  page),  the  Resolute  anb  the 
Columbus,  besibes  the  Reliance  anb  others  of  ouc 
ships,  offer  cruises  of  four  anb  fioe  bays  or  longer, 
belightful  miniatures  of  our  major  masterpieces, 
ibeal  for  ineeh-enbs  anb  ooer  holibays  ...  ITIay  toe 
mail  you  announcements  of  our  cruise  programs! 


,ARY 


Of  Trnuel 


Oil   the   Atlantic,  the    fastest   loay   ta   france,   Englanb, 
Germany  by  the  Bremen  anb  the  Europa— that  swift 
flight  of  most  gracious  lining  between  America  anb  Europe. 

Cruises  in  the  Grand  manner 

Cruises  that  holt)  to  a  great  trabition.  That  combine  eitensioe  anb  rich  itineracies 
inith  mastecy  of  naoigation;  all-thoughtful,  coucteous  secoice  toith  cuisine  of  the 
highest  artistry;  sparkling  entertainment  roith  prooisions  for  perfect  rest  anb 
relaxation;  ibeal  cruise  ships  maintaineb  in  immaculate  splenbor.  The  Resolute 
Classic  Cruise  of  January  1  2,  Prounb  the  lOorlb.  The  Columbus  Epic  Cruise  of 
lanuary  26  through  the  ITIebiterranean,  to  Jnbia  anb  ooer  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  Reliance  on  the  LDinter  anb  Spring  series  of  cruises  through  the 
West  Jnbies  to  South  anb  Central  America. 

Through  beiterity,  capability,  courtesy  eoohing  for  you  from  ships  anb 
uoyages  the  ineffable  magic  of  life  loithout  care. 


JUustcateb  Otecature  from  LJouc  Cocal  Authoct3eb  Ttrouel  Agent,  oc 

IjQmburg-Amerlcan  Cine 
north  German  £ loyD 


AND 
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C/Yow...  for  the  first  time 


BIGELOW 


'totmt    BROADLOOM 


combines  the  proven   durability  of  standard  carpeting 


with  the  ability  to  custom-fit  any  room  of  any  shape 


and    create   any   type   of   unusual   and  striking   design 


in  any  or  all  of  27  startling,  but  harmonizing,  colors 


Sold  and  installed  under  Collins  &  Aiknian  license 


They  tell  us  this  is  the  biggest  news  in  the  floor  covering         The  Mark  of 

field  this  year.  We  look  at  it  as  just  one  more  achieve-      6'9e'°"  Weave"    B  I  G  E  LOWjj 
ment  in  over  a  hundred  years  of  achievement  in  rug 
and  carpet  weaving.    May  we  extend  to  you  the  plan- 
ning assistance   and   information  we  have  offered   so 

successfully  to  so  many  people   interested,  personally      ^W.  .*^     <jg^ 
or  professionally,  in  home  furnishing?  A  line  will  bring  «»■ 

you  the  whole  story  of  this  "age-of-miracles"  carpet.     I^UJlitJ      bigelo\ 
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BROADLOOM 


• 


FOR   THE   CONTEMPORARY   ROOM 


""THIS  is  the  month  for  decisions  about  apartments  and  houses.  Once  your 
street  number  is  definite,  three  things  loom  ominously  on  the  decorative 
horizon:  windows  with  unyielding  shapes  and  outlines,-  doors  that  are 
necessary,  but  bulk  large  in  interrupted  wall  space;  and  mantels,  the  too- 
often-unfortunate  gift  of  the  landlord. 

Once,  before  we  learned  better,  we  accepted  things  as  we  found 
them— as  grim  inevitables.  If  the  mantel  was  very,  very  curly,  we  placed 
scrolled  chairs  beside  it.  If  the  windows  were  small  peek-holes,  we  petti- 
coated  them  and  made  them  smaller.  We  accepted  and  made  the  best  of 
doors  awkwardly  framed  as  if  they  were  important  masterpieces. 

But  in  these  days  we  look  askance  at  anything  which  does  not  have  a 
real  meaning  as  a  part  of  an   interior  with  a  purpose. 

What  are  the  solutions  to  windows  that  are  too  small  or  too  high7  To 
doors  that  are  too  important? 

How,  by  redesigning  your  mantel,  can  you  establish  the  horizontal  feel- 
ing in  a  room?  And  once  that  mantel  becomes  firm  and  simple  in  its  line, 
what  ornament  can  you  use  on  it  or  above  it  without  destroying  its  simple 
strength? 

In  this  portfolio,  we  illustrate  a  few  specific  solutions  to  these  problems 
of  interior  architecture. 


A       PORTFOLIO       OF       INTERIOR       ARCHITECTURE 

FIREPLACES 


SIGURD   FISCHER 


A  BLOCK  OF  COLOR   is 

made  in  the  room  above  by 
the  East  India  rosewood 
mantel,  designed  by  Robert 
Heller.  Built-in  furniture  is 
of  the  same  wood,  and  the 
color  tones  of  the  room  blend 
with  the  tints  in  the  rosewood. 
The  low  andirons  are  circu- 
lar disks  made  of  chromium 


MARBLE    AND    EBONY 

contrast  in  this  old  mantel 
modernized  by  Vahan  Hago- 
p  .in  for  the  librarj  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stewart  in 
New  "^  oik.    The   deep  cream 

marble  in  the  original  was 
faced  with  a  panel  of  Macas- 
sar ebon) .  Andirons,  also  de- 
1  by  Mr.  Hagopian,  are 
strips  of  chrome  plated  steel 


CREATING  A  WALL,  the  fireplace,  mantel  and  mirror  were  designed  as  a  unit  in  the  modern  house  of  Mr.  I.  E.  Wile  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Colors  are  in  two  shades  of  neutralized  orange  and  white.  Jones,  Roessle,  Olschner  and  Wiener,  architects 
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PORTFOLIO        OF       INTERIOR       ARCHITECTURE 


FIREPLACES 


HORIZONTAL   BANDS  of 

yellow  marble  are  striped 
across  the  black  marble  face  of 
the  dining  room  mantel  in  the 
Fifth  avenue  apartment  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Root  Stern  in 
New  York,  designed  by  Eu- 
gene Schoen.  The  furniture  of 
ebony  and  satinwood,  up- 
holstered in  gold  satin,  takes 
its  color  combination  from  the 
marble    tones    of    the    mantel 


MIXED  MARBLES  in  a  living  room 
fireplace  designed  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Stewart  by  Vahan  Hagopian.  The  man- 
tel is  of  golden  morocco,  cream-colored 
and  dark  purple  marbles.  Walls  are  of 
English  sycamore,  treated  in  a  natural 
beige  color.  Rug  in  antiqued  rose  and  fur- 
niture in  rust  and  silver,  and  pale  yellow 


THE  HORIZONTAL  LINE  so  impor- 
tant to  the  new  style  is  emphasized  in  this 
natural-colored  soapstone  mantel.  All  the 
other  built-in  furniture  units  carry  this  line 
low  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  enlarg- 
ing it  in  effect.  Out  of  an  apartment  in 
New  York  where  the  architecture  was 
fixed  in  the  traditional  style,  Howe  and 
Lescaze   have   contrived   a   modern   room 


WORSINGCR 


A      PORTFOLIO 

O  F 

INTERIOR 

ARCHITECTURE 


DOORS 


TWO  ROOMS  INTO  ONE  was  the  architectural 
problem  here.  A  sliding  door,  lull  a  wall  in  width, 
was  the  solution  Mr.  Esherick  evolved.  When  guests 
are  numerous,  the  entire  wooden  section  slips  hack 
out  of  sight  into  the  wall,  linking  the  adjoining  room 
with  the  main  living  room.  When  guests  are  few, 
the  door  may  be  closed,  and  becomes  an  interesting 
variation  in  the  wall  surface  and  color.  The  photo- 

iph  shows  the  first  section  ol  the  door  pushed  half- 
way hack  into  the  second  section.  When  slid  hack  to 
its  fullest  possible  extent,  no  part  <>l  the  wooden 
section  is  visible,  and  >  greal  effect  of  space  is  achiev- 
ed. An  interesting  instance'  of  a  door  designed  to  ful- 
fil the  dual  function  oi  a  wall  and  an  entrance.  The 

utionof  a  universal  problem  in  interior  architecture 


GRADUATION  replaces  decoration  in  this  pair 
of  padauk  wood  doors,  designed  by  Wharton 
Esherick  of  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  The  progression 
from  narrow  strips  to  broad  panels,  reading  from 
left  to  right,  was  the  logical  response  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  slanting  roof  over  the  larger 
door.  The  small  door,  which  is  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  same  room,  merely  repeats  the  same 
motif.  The  door  handles  in  both  cases  are  simpli- 
fied to  wedge-shaped  bits  of  wood  to  avoid  the 
distracting  detail.  Sharp  color  contrast — red 
brown  doors  against  walls  in  two  tones  of  gray 


FLUSH  WITH  THE  WALL— the  door 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  wall,  rather 
than  a  break  in  its  surface.  Unmarred  by 
frames  or  moldings,  this  walnut  panel,  flank- 
ed with  mirrors,  lines  the  wall  of  the  small  rest 
room  designed  by  Howe  and  Lescaze  for  the 
office  of  Air.  Frank  Y.  Stuns.  Its  unbroken 
simplicity  is  characteristic  of  contemporary 
doors,  and  gives  full  emphasis  to  the  exquisite 
grain  of  the  wood.  The  fact  that  the  door  and 
its  twin  mirrors  are  all  identical  in  size  gives 
an  interesting  unity  to  the  small  and  neces- 
sarily divided  wall  space.  The  walls  are  in 
matching  walnut,  the  chair  in  chromium  steel 


NYHOLM  AND  LINCOLN 


THE  REVERSED  GRAIN  of  the  wood  is 
the  only  device  used  to  emphasize  these  twin 
doors.  Dispensing  with  detail,  the)'  fit  smoothly 
into  the  wall — a  particularly  successful  treat- 
ment where  two  doors  double  the  danger  of 
over  ornamentation.  The  walls  and  doors  are 
teakwood,  with  the  main  wall  section  inlaid  in 
narrow  horizontal  bands  of  ebony.  An  office 
dc-i_:ned  for  the  president  of  W.C.A.U. 
radio  company,  in  Philadelphia.  Robert  Heller 
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A      PORTFOLIO     OF      INTERIOR      ARCHITECTURE 


W  I    \    I  >  O  \\    S 


a()I  HING  HI  I  GLASS  between  your  dinner  tabic  and  an  attractive  garden  view. 
An  addition  w  is  constructed  by  William  Muschenheim  on  the  back  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  11.  I  abrot's  East  Fifty-first  street  house  to  form  a  dining  terrace,  with  an  en- 
tire wall  composed  of  windows  and  a  wide  glass  door.  The  windows  are  the  regu- 
lation factory-made  variety,  put  together  in  an  unusual  way.  The  door  was  es- 
peciall)  constructed  b\  the  architect.  Sunlight,  air,  an  absolutely  uninterrupted 
garden  vista — all  the  joys  of  outdoor  dining  brought  indoors.  The  color  scheme 
is  definite!)  --unlit;  yellow  window  and  door  sashes,  green  walls,  white  ceiling, 
bright  tile  floor.  1  he  roof  of  the  dining  extension  is  finished  as  a  sun  terrace  opening 
off*  the  living  room.  An  arrangement  that  solves  the  problem  of  the  secret  gar- 
den, hidden   much  too  successful!)    awaj    behind  so  many  old  New  York  houses 
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SET  BACK  IN  THE  WALL,  the  recessed 
type  of  window  aperture  gives  plenty  of 
room  for  blinds,  curtains,  and  draperies.  It 
completely  eliminates  the  necessity  f 
valance  treatments  and  curtain  rods  jut- 
ting out  from  the  wall.  The  smooth,  un- 
interrupted wall  surface  surrounding  the 
curtains  which  this  arrangement  permits 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  contempo- 
rary room.  Robert  Heller  designed  this 
guest  bedroom  for  his  own  apartment. 
The  curtains  are  in  figured  silk  in  a 
pale  peach,  blending  with  deep  cora 
walls.  The  rug  matches  the  curtains,  and 
the  furniture  is  harewood  upholstered  in 
peach  velvet.  The  dressing  table  is 
glass,  harewood,  and  metal,  with  mirrors 


SIGURD  FISCHER 


A     PORTFOLIO 

O   F 

INTERIOR 

ARCHITECTURE 

W  I   \   DOW§ 


TWO  SMALL  WINDOWS  are  perhaps  the  most 
usual  of  all  problems  that  the  modern  designer  has  to 
overcome.  William  Muschenheim  succeeds  in  creating 
the  illusion  of  one  large  casement  by  covering  the  radi- 
ators flush  with  the  wall  on  each  side,  and  running  a 
curtain  across  the  entire  recess.  When  the  curtain  is 
drawn,  the  effect  of  one  large  window  is  given,  a 
treatment  that  fits  into  the  simple  areas  of  the  modern 
room  successfully.  Apartment  of  Mr.  John  A.  Dunbar 


\  ENET1  \\  BLINDS.  These  are  new  fashioned  windows  built  of  old  fashioned  materials.  Tones,  Roessle,  Olschner,  and  Wiener  of 
Shreveport,  create  n  completely  contemporarj   effi  gulation  stock  steel  casements  with  the  vertical  muntin  bar  removed. 

Used  lure  without  draperies  they  are  also  an  effective   i  iil  to  the  interesting  variations  in  the  surrounding  wall   and  ceiling  planes 
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ON  FUTURE  DECORATION 

WE  SAID  TO  YOU-WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  METAL  .  .  . 
ANTIQUES  .   .  .  MODERN   ART?     HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS. 


WHEN  one  of  our  readers  wrote  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter of  decorative  likes — especially  in  regard  to  modern  de- 
sign— she  was  uncannily  accurate. 

Not  only  was  there  a  wide  difference  between  answers  to 
questionnaires  but  there  were  anachronisms  within  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Take  localities,  for  example.  Utterly  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory views  came  from  the  solid  south.  The  middle  west 
sent  in  as  many  conflicting  answers  as  there  were  names.  The 
east  showed  a  mixed  number  of  conservatives  and  progres- 
sives. So  did  the  west,  for  that  matter. 

At  first  flash  the  large  cities  might  be  expected  to  produce 
enthusiasts  for  modern  design,  and  the  towns  the  stand- 
patters for  period  things.  On  the  contrary,  the  smaller 
places  showed  up  dramatically  in  the  matter  of  original  and 
independent  thinking.  It  may  be  that  distinctive  modern  de- 
sign will  develop  away  from  cities  and  not  in  them. 

It  all  leads  one  to  feel  that  one's  house  is  not  only  a 
personal  matter  but  an  emotional  one.  Like  character,  it  is 
made  up  of  a  good  many  things  and  defies  the  glittering 
generality  which  solves  everything. 

The  answers  show  that  because  an  individual  has  a  great 
passion  for  modern  art  that  is  no  reason  he  may  like  modern 
furniture.  He  may  also  like  modern  sculpture  and  deplore 
modern  painting.  Because  he  is  intrigued  by  the  scientific 
advancements  of  the  day:  air-conditioning,  indirect  lighting, 
sound-proofing  and  such,  is  no  reason  that  he  likes  modern 
design  in  either  architecture  or  interiors.  He  may  love  his 
Georgian  and  his  radio,  too.  He  may  also  like  swimming 
pools  and  tennis  courts  and  deplore  metal  furniture  and 
modern  china.  In  other  words,  the  purist  in  any  form  is  a 
rare  bird.  No  one  seems  to  be  all  of  this  age  or  all  of  any 
other  age,  but  a  rich  mixture  of  all  of  them. 

The  general  trends  were  fewer  than  the  divergences.  If 
we  are  sheep  these  answers  do  not  prove  it. 

Because  of  this  high  quota  of  individuality  and  specific 
loves   and    hates,    anything   that   begins    even    to    have   a 


universal   acclaim  takes  on   a  bright  particular  brilliance. 

There  is  this  matter  of  air-conditioning.  Almost  to  a  man 
the  questionnaire  registered  for  it — not  meekly  but  enthu- 
siastically and  interestedly.  This  is  unique.  Almost  every- 
one wants  large  spacious  rooms  and  sun  terraces  and  out-of- 
door  dining,  and  prefers  walls  to  the  contemporary  use  of 
screens  and  curtains. 

The  field  is  almost  equally  divided  on  the  modern  and 
period  house.  In  periods,  Georgian  and  Colonial  lead.  It  is 
also  equally  divided — for  or  against — decor  matching  archi- 
tecture, mixing  periods  in  furniture,  metal  furniture  and 
synthetics.  Metal  furniture  was  almost  always  relegated  to 
special  places.  More  people  would  not  have  modern  rooms 
under  the  same  roof  with  period  rooms  than  would,  and 
more  people  liked  indirect  lighting  than  didn't. 

Returns  on  modern  accessories  were  enlightening.  Mod- 
ern glass  is  the  favorite,  with  china  and  silver  limping  un- 
evenly far  behind. 

Almost  everyone  who  liked  modern  furniture  wanted  it 
custom  made.  A  great  many  objected  to  built-ins.  Moving 
furniture  is  evidently  still  a  major  indoor  sport. 

Answers  show  that  "decoration"  has  fled  the  bath  and  kit- 
chen which  have  been  taken  over  by  functionalism.  This 
hearty  philosophy,  however,  has  not  made  the  drawing  room. 

The  families  en  rapport  on  decorative  matters  are  about 
half.  The  other  half  has  highly  divergent  ideas.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  men  like  comfort,  the  young  and  bachelors  like 
the  modern,  and  the  women  who  head  the  house  like  decora- 
tion for  its  very  own  self — quite  apart  from  the  cold  reason- 
able gleam  of  functionalism. 

The  tendency  is  to  pick  the  best  out  of  the  past  and  com- 
bine it  with  the  whipped  cream  of  the  present.  For  some  the 
best  is  Elizabethan — for  others  Spanish — and  the  whipped 
cream  is  heating  and  sound-proofing,  or  sun  ten-aces  and 
modern  sculpture.  There  are  still  others,  and  these  arc 
fewer,  who  are  thrilled  by  the  color  or  the  textures  or  the 
ease  of  line  that  modern  design  has  put  in  circulation,  and 
can  take  all  the  scientific  marvels  in  their  stride. 
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"Metal  furniture  looks  too  much  like  an  office  to  be  com- 
fortable in  a  home."  East. 

"Metal  furniture  is  charming  but  not  the  tubular  variety. 
6od  forbid!  "East. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  painted  metal  but  think  the  world 
is  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  chromium."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  have  a  deep  passion  for  some  of  the  new  knitted  Cello- 
phanes." Middle  West. 

"Synthetic  fabrics  are  to  be  avoided — unless  one  is  rich." 
South. 

"Synthetic  fabrics  have  lots  of  possibilities.  I  like  them." 
East. 

"Rayon  taffetas  are  lovely."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"Think  lighting  effects  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  modern  interior  decoration."  East. 

"Modern  lighting  systems  are  probably  useful  for  stores, 
business  offices  and  the  like."  West. 

•  •  • 

"It  would  be  glorious  to  have  an  air-conditioned  home!" 
Middle  West. 

"I  think  air-conditioning  an  excellent  thing,  as  long  as  we 
don't  have  to  put  the  air-conditioning  box  in  sight."  West. 

"I  would  choose  air-conditioning  in  preference  to  English 
eighteenth  century  antiques."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  detest  the  idea  of  curtains  instead  of  walls.  That's  an- 
other trouble  with  modern  life.  We  have  not  enough  privacy. 
I  want  walls  and  thick  ones."  Middle  West. 

"I  prefer  walls."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"Rather  one  tennis  court  than  four  sets  of  Lowestoft.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  good  mural  in  a  museum,  but  prefer  a 
swimming  pool  in  my  own  home." 
East. 

"I  would  rather  have  a  tennis  court 
than  any  china  I  can  think  of  except 
from  the  point  of  view  that  I  could 
always  sell  the  Lowestoft."  Middle 
West. 


"I  have  no  use  for  modern  paint- 
ings. I  am  fond  of  modern  murals 
and  very  fond  of  modern  sculpture." 
Middle' West. 

"I  would  have  a  few  well-chosen 
abstract  paintings.  I  prefer  the  abstract  because  of  its  stimu- 
lative effect  upon  the  imagination."  Middle  West. 

"My  tastes  are  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  and  the  only 
kind  of  murals  1  really  like  are  the  Tiepolo  sort,  or  like  the 
Veronese  frescoes  at  Maser,  with  many  architectural  details 
and  fake  windows  with  heads  poking  out,  little  painted  dogs 
coming  through  painted  doors  .  .  ."  Middle  West. 


"Many  fight  sin  of  the  modern  although  they  like  it.  It 
is  perhaps  due  to  conservative  tastes.  The  average  person  is 
afraid  to  try  new  things."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  would  like  a  modern  apartment  in  New  York  after 
the  manner  of  one  of  Mr.  Muschenheim's  apartments 
with  indirect  lighting,  built-in  furniture  and  Moor  to  ceil- 
ing windows.  In  the  Summer  I  would  like  to  have  a  small 


Cape  Cod  cottage  with  shingles  and  hollyhocks."  East. 
"Would  maintain  an  uncompromisingly  modern  town 
house  or  apartment .  .  .  would  satisfy  my  craving  for  maple, 
chintz,  and  log  fireplace  with  a  Colonial  week-end  house  by 
the  ocean."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  am  like  the  Chinese  proverb  of  the  loaf  of  bread  and 
the  pot  of  hyacinths.  I  would  buy  the  hyacinths  for  my  soul 
rather  than  the  functional  form-fitting  chair  to  sit  upon.  I 
get  more  pleasure  through  my  eyes  than  by  pushing  buttons 
and  having  an  egg  beaten  in  record  time."  East. 

•  •  • 

"Mixing  heirlooms  with  pieces  of  Le  Corbusier  is  as  ridic- 
ulous as  a  gentleman  going  to  a  formal  dinner  party  in  a 
sport  outfit."  East. 

"Just  imagine  having  a  Le  Corbusier  sofa  or  desk  stand- 
ing near  a  carved  marble  Victorian  mantelpiece!"  East. 

"I  would  mix  heirlooms  with  Le  Corbusier,  only  when 
such  heirlooms  were  indispensable."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  should  definitely  be  interested  in  having  my  entire 
house  sound-proofed."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I  like  glass  in  any  quantity."  Middle  West. 

"I  once  heard  of  a  room  in  a  Venetian  palace  where  all 
the  furniture  was  made  of  Venetian  glass  and  the  idea  has 
always  appealed  to  me."  Middle  West. 

"However,  I  am  a  little  tired  of  mirrors."  Middle  West. 

"Large  windows  would  depend  on  the  picture  you  want 
from  outside."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"Built-in  furniture  is  no  fun — you  can't  move  it."  West. 


"Have  lived  with  antiques  all  my  life  and  have  fearful 
resentment   for  the  things."  South. 
"Please  decrease  the  number  of 
modern   illustrations  in   this   maga- 
zine!" South. 


"Am  convinced  that  the  tradi- 
tional is  much  over-estimated  mere- 
ly because  it  is  traditional."  East. 

"All  novelties  are  bad  if  chosen 
only  for  newness,  as  are  antiques  if 
chosen  only  because  they  are  old!" 
Middle  West. 


. 


"I  would  have  the  whole  house  slightly  traditional  or 
slightly  modern,  but  not  one  room  one  thing  and  the  next 
another."  Middle  West. 

"I  would  not  care  to  mix  any  period  with  modern  but 
would  mix  other  periods,  a  few  well-chosen  French  or  Eng- 
lish in  among  Early  American,  for  instance."  Middle  West. 

•  •  • 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  good  gymnasium  for  a  change."  West. 

"If  Great-Aunt  Jessie's  whatnot  looked  silly  under  the 
Picasso,  I'd  move  the  whatnot  or  give  up  the  Picasso.  It 
would  depend  entirely  on  how  good  the  Picasso  was  and 
how  much  I  liked  Aunt  Jessie."  Middle  West. 

"Your  questions  are  not  good — too  specific  when  values 
are  relative."  West. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  very  clever  and  well- 
planned  questionnaire."  West. 
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Cetlar  Rapids — She  would  alter  her  present  set-up  on 
the  side  of  both  beauty  and  comfort.  Prefers  a  Georgian 
house,  welcomes  sound  advice  from  a  good  decorator  and 
would  mix  Rohde  with  antiques.  Would  like  air-condition- 
ing and  a  swimming  pool,  but  would  take  Lowestoft  and  a 
modern  painting  in  preference  to  a  tennis  court  or  a  new 
lighting  deal.  Strikes  out  streamlines  and  built-in  and  metal 
furniture.  Says  her  daughter  has  gone  completely  modern, 
but  that  her  husband  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pleasant 
garnerings  of  the  past  twenty-nine  years.  He  thinks  that  the 
way  to  make  a  house  is  by  the  accumulation  system. 
The  split  and  interesting  present. 

Evanston — Her  greatest  joy  would  be  to  build  a  Georgian 
house  furnished  throughout  in  that  period.  Would  buy  in 
the  market  for  she  likes  antiques.  Might  have  cove  lighting 
on  a  glass  porch,  and  most  certainly  air-conditioning.  The 
decorative  side  interests  her  pre-eminently. 
Most  certainly  air-conditioning. 

Brooklyn— She  wants  a  country  house  for  an  eight- 
months'  residence  week-ends  in  winter  and  an  apartment 
hotel  in  New  York  four  months.  The  country  house  might 
be  any  style,  but  must  have  the  most  modern  heating  and 
plumbing  arrangements.  Would  like  a  sound-proof  radio 
room.  Fascinated  by  built-in  furniture,  but  thinks  it  only 
applicable  to  a  modern  style.  Too  much  glass  is  "chilly". 
Modern  glass  and  silver  she  finds  charming,  but  not  the 
china!  Metal  furniture  looks  too  much  like  an  office. 
Sound-proof  radio  room. 

St.  Paul— Ideal — a  French  Provincial  house  furnished 
with  eighteenth  century  antique  French  furniture  and  Au- 
busson  rugs.  Only  modern  bath  and  kitchen  with  perhaps  an 
amusement  room.  Likes  the  modern  lighting  system,  but  not 
the  lavish  use  of  glass.  Relegates  metal  furniture  to  sun  ter- 
races. Considers  the  functional  side  of  a  house  before  the 
purely  decorative. 
French  fuuctioualism. 

Los  Angeles — For  a  year  she  would  like  a  handsome 
Georgian  house,  furnished  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
architecture.  Following  that,  a  fancy  French  house  with  a 
steep  steel-gray  French  roof  and  the  inside  dripping  with 
damask,  tapestries  and  brocade.  After  that,  a  modern  pent- 
house might  be  fun.  Suggests  that  with  the  event  of  the 
"mail  order  houses  we  shall  all  be  trading  in  a  French  Pro- 
vincial #432  for  a  Southern  Colonial  or  what  have  you 
every  year  or  so". 
Three  styles  in  three  years. 

La  Grange — A  many  roomed  house  full  of  curves  and  at- 
tics is  her  ideal.  She  would  plan  every  inch  of  it.  Modern  fur- 
nishing primarily,  possibly  two  period  bedrooms,  soft  wall 
coloring  and  bright  accents  in  the  draperies.  Enthusiastic 
about  modern  glass,  but  does  not  feel  that  air-conditioning- 
is  healthful.  No  use  for  modern  painting,  but  is  devoted  to 
modern  murals  and  sculpture. 
A  ttics  and  the  modern. 

Columbus — Has  just  finished  a  beautiful  English  stone 
house.  Does  not  like  modern  furniture  or  mixed  periods.  Has 
lily  and  fish  ponds,  dressing  rooms,  a  recreation  room  with  a 
sound  movie  and  is  partial  to  leaded  glass  windows.  Does  not 
like  built-in  furniture  and  likes  antiques  and  custom-made 
pieces.  Prefers  lamps  to  any  kind  of  modern  lighting. 
Antiques  and  a  sound  movie. 


Sarasota — If  she  could  dispatch  her  present  establish- 
ment, she  would  have  a  house  and  furnishings  exactly  like 
the  California  Japanese  house  published  on  pages  1  8  and 
19  of  the  May,  1934,  Arts  and  Decoration.  Second  choice  is 
Italian  architecture.  Her  preference  is  for  a  designer  rather 
than  an  architect  or  a  decorator.  Would  have  all  the  sporting 
equipment  she  could  afford.  Thinks  no  house  is  complete 
without  good  modern  painting  and  sculpture.  Likes  curtains 
and  screens  in  some  instances  better  than  walls,  but  would 
avoid  synthetics  unless  rich.  Likes  air-conditioning. 
A  vote  for  the  Japanese  type. 

Reading— Given  carte  blanche,  she  would  remodel  a  six- 
teen-room  country  house  into  modern  Georgian.  Would  sell 
her  town  house  and  take  top  floor  of  a  hotel,  remodeling  it  in 
the  modern  manner.  Would  have  sun  terrace,  out-of-door 
dining,  a  week-end  section,  a  basement  floor  recreation  room 
with  a  bar.  Likes  large  windows  and  air-conditioning  and 
synthetics  in  modern  interiors.  Likes  modern  glass  and  sculp- 
ture and  some  murals,  but  cannot  understand  modern  paint- 
ing. Her  family  is  not  in  agreement  on  all  these  points. 
Period  country  house — modern  apartment. 

San  Antonio^— Her  ideal  house  is  a  Spanish  farmhouse  or 
a  modern  tropical !  Would  mix  primitive  Aztec,  Mayan  and 
modern.  Would  have  furniture  made  by  Mexican  craftsmen, 
and  would  have  the  windows  arranged  with  regard  to  out- 
side scenery. 
A  new  mixture. 

Bloomfield—  No  apartment  for  her.  A  modern  house  with 
only  one  or  two  stories,  made  of  glass,  sound-proof  with  com- 
position floors  (no  rugs)  with  a  large  living  room  and  sun 
decks.  A  huge  solarium  off  the  living  room  containing  a 
swimming  pool  of  at  least  thirty  by  sixty  with  game  and 
gymnasium  paraphernalia.  There  would  be  plenty  of  cus- 
tom-made and  built-in  furniture.  Would  use  curtains  and 
screen  except  where  they  interfered  with  sound-proofing. 
Air-conditioning  is  a  necessity.  To  her,  modern  paintings  and 
murals  are  NOT  art. 
Modem  house — no  modern  art. 

Chieago— Her  ideal  house  is  Number  3  in  Norman  Bel 
Geddes'  "Horizons".  To  this  she  would  add  a  game  and  a 
cocktail  room,  a  pool,  a  greenhouse  and  a  cow! 
A  cocktail  room  and  a  cow! 

Melrose— A  miniature  estate  with  the  smallest  taxable 
frontage  which  would  give  additional  privacy  is  his  ideal.  He 
would  like  a  formal  eighteenth  century  French  house,  would 
mix  Rhulmann  with  antiques,  would  have  modern  furniture 
custom  made,  does  not  like  sun  terraces  and  game  rooms, 
glass  or  curtaining,  streamlines,  built-in  or  metal  furniture. 
He  likes  air-conditioning  and  modern  lighting,  Lowestoft 
and  swimming  pools.  With  the  exception  of  Swedish  crystal 
he  prefers  in  the  accessory  line,  antiques.  Modern  paintings 
and  sculpture — yes,  but  no  murals.  He  says,  "pipe-rail  fur- 
niture is  still  bathroom." 
Estate  idea  gone  modern. 

Walthain — A  Cape  Cod  Colonial  house  with  modern 
rooms  is  her  preference.  Would  have  modern  pieces  custom 
made,  but  likes  good  Colonial  reproductions.  Would  want 
every  modern  convenience,  also  a  decidedly  modern  guest 
room  and  a  play  room,  placed  so  as  not  to  upset  the  Colonial 
feeling  too  violently. 
Cape  Cod  Colonial  plus  modern. 
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Oakland Both   husband  and  wife  in  this  family  think 

that  the  ideal  house  must  have  two  doors  to  every  room  and 
closet  to  avoid  traffic  congestion — and  a  lavish  number  of 
baths.  They  would  have  a  small  "kennel  room"  in  which  to 
display  a  growing  collection  of  non-barking  dogs  (at  present 
number  150),  two  large  dressing  rooms,  much  closet  space 
but  no  bedroom.  Wall  beds,  they  feel,  take  up  no  floor  space 
during  the  day.  Would  like  a  sleeping  porch.  Would  stress 
beauty  of  texture  and  line  in  each  object  and  each  room. 
I u usual  floor  plan. 

Charlottesville — Would  combine  the  best  of  the  modern 
with  the  best  of  the  traditional.  Believes  that  everyone  wants 
more  humanism  in  decoration,  that  the  modern  is  too  stiff 
and  that  color  is  the  best  of  the  modern  inventions. 
The  best  of  everything. 

Allent own — He  would  build  a  house  inspired  by  La  Belvi- 
dere  in  Paris.  Would  have  various  sized  chairs  for  various 
sized  people,  have  strictly  functional  modern  kitchen,  studio 
and  baths,  and  would  have  a  few  spacious  rooms  with  screen 
arrangements.  Likes  Orref  ors  glass  and  Lenox  china.  Would 
like  a  Dufy  and  Odette  and  a  Foujita.  Would  have  a  black 
and  white  room  with  classic  etchings  and  modern  wood 
blocks.  Wants  a  house  where  both  the  bitter  conservatist  and 
the  frank  modernist  feel  comfortable. 
No  smoke  in  the  eyes  of  Allentown. 

Washington — No  modern,  no  mixing,  no  cove  lighting, 
curtaining,  built-in  or  metal  furniture  or  synthetic  fabrics. 
No  modern  table  accessories  and  wishes  we  would  decrease 
the  number  of  modern  illustrations  in  Arts  and  Decoration. 
Dozv/i  with  the  modern! 

Idaho  Falls — Would  like  a  ten-room  English  house  with 
all  the  modern  equipment  including  a  gun  room.  Likes 
plenty  of  built-in  features  and  does  not  care  for  modern  ac- 
cessories. Would  like  the  most  practical  lighting  system  that 
exists  and  air-conditioning. 
A  boost  for  bu'ilt-ins. 

Louisville — Thinks  that  the  glass  and  steel  houses  at  the 
Fair  are  superb,  especially  the  Florida  home.  Believes  that 
he  knows  good  modern  from  bad,  loves  built-in  furniture, 
high  ceilings  with  tall  windows,  streamlines,  and  wants 
sound-insulated  walls  and  floors.  His  second  choice  to  an 
ultra-modern  house  would  be  a  Medieval  castle  or  a  Medi- 
terranean villa.  The  location  would  always  be  beside  a  body 
of  water.  A  college  man  who  is  fascinated  by  the  modern. 
Good  modem  from  bad. 


Owatonna,  Minn. — 1 1  i  s 

ideal  house  would  be  decid 
edly  modern.  Simple  as  to 
plan,  simple  as  to  furnish- 
ing and  ornamentation.  Ev- 
erything would  be  designed 
first  for  use,  and  would  be 
of  the  most  practical  nature. 
Not  too  much  chromium, 
however,  as  he  feels  this  has 
been  worked  to  death.  Not 
too  many  mirrors.  Furni 
ture  would  be  of  fine  exotic 
woods,    with     one    or     two 


amusing  glass  tables.  All  upholstery  would  be  of  leather  in 
clear  colors,  or  possibly  some  slip-covered  pieces  done  in 
practical  but  handsome  fabrics.  Mohairs,  velvets,  velours,  ta- 
boo. Would  not  mind  using  antiques  provided  they  were  of 
decided  beauty  or  piquancy.  Antiques  only  to  serve  as  accents 
and  contrasts. 
.  I  utiques  as  accents  to  modern. 

Pittsfield — She  agrees  almost  entirely  with  Mrs.  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  in  the  August  issue.  Would  like  both  a  city 
apartment  and  the  house  on  the  hill. 
Old  things  give  character. 

MeKeesport,  Pa. — Has.  built  within  the  last  twelve  years 
a  solid  brick  house  and  prefers  to  keep  it.  Second  choice, 
Colonial  architecture  and  furniture. 

Completely  traditional. 

Wellesley—  Ideal  house  is  early  Colonial  style  with  some 
later  Colonial  pieces  because  these  will  always  be  in  good 
taste.  She  says  that  being  a  Bostonian  she  is  not  yet  sold  on 
the  modern  type. 
Not  sold  on  modern. 

Faneuil,  Mass.^She  would  build  a  new  middle  eight- 
eenth century  Colonial  house  and  would  mix  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  early  Chippendale,  Duncan  Phyfe, 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Directoire  or  more  restrained  Em- 
pire with  some  modern.  Would  mix  all  of  the  above  with 
contemporary  pieces  of  the  same  period.  Does  not  care  for 
indirect  lighting.  Prefers  lamps  and  shades  and  candlelight! 
Prefers  all  older  art  to  new.  Dislikes  metal  furniture,  ap- 
proves air-conditioning.  Family  inclined  to  be  more  modern. 
Prefers  lamps  and  candle  shades. 

Cleveland — Prefers  eighteenth  century  English  with 
modern  touches  in  color  combination  and  mirrors.  Thinks 
modern  art  and  lighting  are  not  suitable  in  a  period  house. 
Limiting  the  modern  touch. 

Farmington — Ideal  house  Georgian,  not  bright  and  shiny 
but  old-fashioned.  Would  like  no  modern  rooms.  Thinks 
modern  glass  is  beautiful  but  prefers  old  silver.  Would  like 
to  know  more  about  indirect  lighting  and  likes  modern 
painting.  Functional  side  of  the  house  does  not  interest  her, 
but  she  thinks  air-conditioning  "very  good". 
Modem  painting,  not  furniture. 

Lake  Forest — Would  like  to  build  a  summer  home  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Michigan.  A  short  causeway  would  connect 

island  and  shore.  There 
would  be  a  place  for  boats  to 
anchor  and  a  small  house,  al- 
most entirely  glass,  built  on 
various  levels.  For  the  first 
few  years,  of  course,  trees 
and  flowers  would  have  to  be 
in  tubs.  Her  favorite  feature, 
however,  is  the  submarine 
room,  below  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  with  large  win- 
dows like  portholes.  Outside 
would  be  planted  a  subma- 
rine garden  of  artificial  coral. 
Coute/nporary  imagination. 
H.  G.  T. 


DWIGHT   JAMES    BAUM.   ARCHI- 
TECT.   MT.    KISCO,     NEW    YORK 


HARVEY  STEVENSON,  ARCHITECT 
LOCUST  VALLEY,    LONG   ISLAND 


SAMUEL  H.  GOTTSCHO 


MOTT   B.   SCHMIDT,   ARCHI- 
TECT.     NEW      YORK      CITY 
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W.   STANWOOD   PHILLIPS,   ARCHI- 
TECT.     SCARSDALE,      NEW      YORK 


JOHN      RUSSELL      POPE,      ARCHI- 
TECT.  GROSSE   POINT,    MICHIGAN 


W.  STANWOOD    PHILLIPS.   ARCHI- 
TECT.     SCARSDALE,      NEW      YORK 
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HOUSES  BUILT  19.33-1934 

Here  is  a  sample  style  review  of  withm-the-year  building.  Large  houses  and 
small.  Georgian  .  .  Elizabethan  .  .  Colonial  .  .  French  .  .  Classic  .  .  Contemporary 
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JULIUS   GREGORY,  ARCHITECT 
HARRISON,  NEW  YORK 


ADOLF  STUDLY,  JR. 


JONES,  ROESSLE,  OLSCHNER  AND  WIENER, 
ARCHITECTS.       SHREVEPORT,       LOUISIANA 


EDWIN     H.    CLARK      ARCHI- 
TECT.    WINNETKA,     ILLINOIS 


JOHN  F.  OIRSCHMIDT 


JOHN   RUSSELL   POPE,   ARCHITECT 
OYSTER       BAY,       LONG       ISLAND 
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HOWE  AND  LESCAZE,  ARCHI- 
TECTS.     NEW      YORK      CITY 


JOHN     RUSSELL     POPE,     ARCHI- 
TECT. EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 
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Do  you  ever  come  face  to  face  with  bibelot,  pieces  of  furniture,  pictures  and  maybe  even 
brooches  on  your  best  friends  that  stir  memories  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Rockefel- 
ler Center  and  Steig  cartoons?  Take  a  pencil  some  day  and  jot  down  things  that  seem  er- 
roneous to  modern-day  rhythm.  In  galleries,  in  museums,  in  houses,  in  vocabularies,  are 
found  bits  within  memory  that  had  their  greatest  and  most  vibrant  stride  ki  another  day. 
This  list  may  not  be  your  list,  but  it  is  provocative.  It  was  made  on  a  few  alert  days  when 
there  was  a  great  sensitivity  to  the  brilliant  frivolous  triumphs  of  the  more  delicate  past. 


Pipe  racks 

Steins 

Jap  vases  a  mile  high 

Marquetry  pieces — very  elaborate 

Boudoir  furniture  with  bows 

Marble  busts  of  youths  in  sailor  suits 

Music  cabinets 

Fancy  tea  cups 

Fancy  tongs 

"Cotillion" 

Eastlake  furniture 

Smoking  sets  with  brass  tray 

"Cozy  comer" 

Foot  stools 

Mansions 

Fringe 

Artificial 

Peasant  stuff 

Navajo 

Mother  of  pearl 

Peacocks 

Parchment  flowers 

Silhouettes 

Mosaics 

V  eat  her  pens 

Dolph in  candlesticks 

Jardiniere  with  flowers 

Bud  vase 

Painted  beds  with  c lipids 
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We  refer,  you  may  have  guessed,  to  the  too  too  too  ob- 
jects of  the  decorative  world.  The  just  too  clever  or  too 
amusing  or  too  utterly  divine.  They  were  the  objects  that  in 
their  day  made  you  more  of  a  fellow  or  gave  you  more  of 
a  house.  They  were,  in  short,  the  verve,  the  prance  and  the 
two-coachmen-on-the-box  sort  of  possession. 

Every  year  there  is  a  handsome  crop  of  them.  They  roar 
with  chic,  they  snort  with  style,  they  run  a  brilliant,  breath- 
less race  and  they  win  all  the  sweepstakes.  They  then  retire 
quietly  to  a  life  of  rose  leaves  and  lavender. 

Some  fade  ignominiously  and  rather  unpleasantly,  like 
orchids.  Others  catch  a  second  wind  and  emerge  with  added 
poise  and  enthusiasm  seven  or  fifty — or  five  hundred  years 
later.  Others  become  household  pets,  treated  sentimentally 
and  tenderly  for  their  one  spectacular  performance  and 
never  again  giving  any  hint  of  their  youthful  promise. 

Of  all  the  classes,  these  dear  dead  chics  are  the  worst.  They 
hang  about  to  clutter  up  a  place  with  wistful  sighs.  Like  col- 
lege athletes  they  confuse  the  busy  working  world.  A  de- 
flated piece  of  dear  dead  chic  can  sell  you  a  bad  household 
bond  without  a  twinge  of  conscience.  Wa*tch  out  for  five  of 
them  belonging  to  the  year  of  1924.  The  lace  lamp  shade, 
Mah-jongg,  a  Victorian  chair  covered  with 
calico,  a  hooked  rug  with  a  ship  on  it  and 
a  sweet  little  marbleized  console  table! 

The  reason  for  launching  into  the  high 
fashions  of  ten  years  ago  rather  than  an  ear- 
lier decade  is  very  simple.  There  is  nothing 
so  provoking  as  a  last  year's  hat.  By  the  same 
analogy,  because  decoration  moves  more 
slowly,  there  is  nothing  so  upsetting  as  the 
wild  enthusiasms  of  a  decade  back.  By  their 
very  existence,  today's  decor  is  translated  in- 
to old  hats  and  new  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  fashions  of  forty  years  ago  leave  you 
gurgling  with  a  pleasant  tolerance  for  those 
funny  ways  that  were  grandmother's.  Thirty 


years  ago,  the  decorative  fashions  look  dusty.  Twenty  years 
back  they  seem  pretty  commercial.  Just  a  lot  of  Morris  chairs. 
Ten  years  back  .  .  . 

It  is  easy  to  be  merry  over  a  little  china  gold  corset  with  a 
pin  cushion  in  it,  a  picture  called  "Little  Barefoot",  the  old 
drawing  room  easel  with  the  crayon  sketch.  We  can  look  at 
Swiss  things  and  stuffed  things,  plate  rails,  seats  with  palms, 
the  tortoise-shell  chair  and  the  big  silver  plush-lined  Easter 
egg,  with  equanimity.  Umbrella  racks,  feather  dusters  for 
bibelot,  music  racks  and  hanging  guitars  were  after  all  just 
good  functional  pieces  in  their  day. 

Later  fads:  the  elk  horn  carving  sets,  the  Moorish  mo- 
ments, the  green  glass  dining  room  dome,  hand  painted 
china  and  cut  glass,  the  lady  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  hold- 
ing a  cluster  of  pink-brown  lights,  can  also  be  chuckled  over 
indulgently.  Try,  however,  to  be  entirely  uninvolved  on  the 
subject  of  Regency,  remodeling,  the  lyre-backed  chair  and 
the  leopard  skin  rug  all  of  which  were  having  their  ultra 
ultra  moments  in  1924. 

Ten  years  ago  the  fashion  magazines  were  full  of  such 
phrases  as  "a  house  with  French  flavor",  "a  house  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner".  They  spoke  of  the  "modernist"  and  of  the 
Normandy    influence.    It    was   too    easy   to 
find  the  phrase  "gives  the  effect  of". 

That  was  the  day  when  everything  was 
something  else  instead.  Radiators  were  ca- 
mouflaged as  bird  cages.  Linen  dish  towelling 
was  made  over  into  curtains.  Tin  was  painted 
with  garlands  and  made  to  serve  a  hundred 
uses.  Brittany  petticoats  became  upholstery. 
A  caption  read  "this  quaint  old  pharmacy 
jar  with  a  colorful  decoration  might  be  used 
for  bath  salts". 

Clam  shells  were  made  into  flowers.  It  was 
the  day,  too,  of  the  white  feather  lily. 

Everything,  and  that  means  lamp  bases, 
fireplaces  and  furniture,  was  glazed, antiqued 


oi-  marbleized.  Mostly-  marble- 
ized.  Things  were  painted  a  good 
deal  in  the  Venetian  manner.  Es- 
pecially gate-legged  tables. 

The  paste  pot  and  the  paint 
can  were  the  hostesses'  cheery  lit- 
tle helpers. 

The  words — quaint,  painted 
and  paneled,  also  opaque  and 
papier-mache  and  amber — flour- 
ished. Also  glazed  chintz  and 
oilcloth  and  tarlatan. 

Pillows  had  shirred  sides  (very 
shirred).    There    were    a    great 

many  hanging  shelves  and  ferneries,  and  lamps  with  wide 
scalloping  fringe. 

Bathrooms  were  turned  into  lavishly  decorated  fancies. 
The  fish  motif  painted  on  the  wall  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  The  water-lily  came  next. 

The  hors  d'eeuvre  was  suggested,  and  Mah-jongg  was  a 
popular  panic. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  epidemic  of  cloisonne  and  dancing 
figures,  bits  of  brocade  and  flower  panels,  to  say  nothing  of 
porcelain  parrots  and  fan-shaped  vases. 

Jacobean  libraries  and  arched  loggias  and  Spanish  houses 
in  Palm  Beach  carried  a  note  of  high  authority,  and  if  you 
said  "exotic  trees  and  great  white  swans"- — that  made  a 
sophisticated  summer. 

People  were  not  averse  for  decor's  sake  to  dragging  a 
spinning  wheel  into  the  drawing  room.  There  was  chatter 
about  morning  rooms,  vestibules,  dormer  windows. 

As  to  color  there  was  first  "oyster  coloured"  and  then 
"salmon".  1  here  were  henna  and  raisin  and  buff  and  creamy 
and  purplish  and  faint  pink.  Also  soft  colors — soft  blues  and 
sentimental  soft  roses. 

filings  were  either  formal  or  informal. 

The  draped  dressing  table  was  a  species  of  its  own.  It  was 
looped  and  bouqueted  and  knotted  until  it  resembled  fem- 
inine lingerie.  A  description  of  one  drapery' — "a  gay  little 
dress  oi  delicate  old  Portuguese  cambric" — makes  the  whole 
picture  clear.  The  pert  dressing  table  was  covered  with  plate 
glass  and  had  a  pair  of  candlesticks  with  shirred  shades. 

( )A<.\,  fan<  \  (  hairs  wei 

I  lure  is  perhaps  no  better  wax  to  make  a  thing  yesterday 
than  to  find  its  modern  counterpart. 


Ten  years  ago  there  was  the' 
chaise  lounge  "snugly  covered 
with  chinchilla"  on  which  you 
rested.  Today  there  is  the  satin 
floor  mattress  from  a  beauty 
salon  on  which  you  banish  fa- 
*  tigue  in  the  most  violent  manner. 
Ten  years  ago  decorative  clocks 
were  rampant.  They  had  keys  and 
pendulums.  Today  they  have 
electricity  and  are  as  frankly- 
simple  as  tennis  balls. 

There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  cycles  of  decoration  move 
leisurely.  Si;  they  do.  This  review  of  the  ten-years-ago 
vogue  held  a  good  many  difficult  moments.  Many  of  to- 
day's favorites  were  shining  with  mature  brilliance  then. 
This  is  a  highly  disillusioning  discovery. 

Can  it  be,  you  murmur  to  yourself,  that  the  world  has  gone 
through  a  boom,  a  depression,  a  great  scientific  and  emo- 
tional upheaval  and  our  houses  express  none  of  it?  Then  your 
eye  lights  on  the  words  "quaint"  and  "flanked  by  flounces" 
and  the  sun  begins  to  shine  again. 

Dear  me,  no.  What  was  chic  ten  years  ago  is  not  chic  today. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  word  kills  that  possibility. 

Those  beloved  fads  are  as  significant  as  the  continuity  of 
the  contour  of  Queen  Mary's  hats. 

It  has  taken  a  good  many  years  to  turn  "pour  le  sport"  into 
the  modern  exercise  room  and  candles  into  indirect  lighting. 
But  dear  engaging  fads,  notwithstanding,  we  have! 
What  are  those  of  today  that  will  have  tenderly  wilted  in 
1944?  Dear  us,  we  don't  know.  ...  If  we  did! 


PICTURES  in  magazines  have  always  looked  as  if  no 
one  lived  in  the  houses.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  instant  the  photographer  leaves  the  house,  back  go  all 
the  small  endearing  things  that  the  owners  prize  and  fear 
may  detract  from  the  tine  clear  rules  of  assembling. 

The  possessions  that  stir  possessors'  pulses  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  that  stir  the  eye  of  a  critical  lorgnetted 
world. 

Red  finger  bowls  from  Martine's,  the  little  head  bought 
of  a  struggling  young  artist,  the  cigarette  box  signed  by  the 
wedding  party,  the  bronze  lily  leaves  bought  in  Peking  on 
the  day  the  embassy  dinner  ended  in  chaos — all  have  an  in- 
estimable value  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  proportion 
and  color. 

There  is  no  experience  more  calculated  to  bring  about 
murderous  intent  than  that  coolly  annihilating  eye  of  a  critic 
who  pounces  on  your  favorite  porcelain  with  the  remark 
"too  bad  these  things  have  been  copied  by  the  chain  stores." 

The  camera  is  clever  in  recording  form  and  line,  but  it  is 
a  poor  medium  when  it  comes  to  reporting  emotions. 

The  word  has  got  around  that  the  modern  designer  holds 
no  brief  for  the  highly  personal  note.  On  the  contrary. 

The  modern  decorator  takes  personal  belongings  very 
seriously.  He  depends  upon  them  for  warmth  and  color. 
Even  the  most  uncompromisingly  modern  designers,  such 
as  Donald  Deskey,  say  that  the  human  viewpoint  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  "It  is  highly  important,"  he  says,  "to 
nave  about  you  the  things  to  which  you  are  attached.  No  one 
can  live  in  a  clear  austere  place."  He  recounts  the  times 
when  odd  trinkets  or  unique  personal  enthusiasms  have  set 
the  whole  tempo  of  houses  he  has  done. 

Philip  Johnson  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  says,  "I 
believe  absolutely  in  personal  belongings  in  the  modern 
house  as  part  of  the  modern  decoration.  Against  a  modern, 
simple  background  without  ornamentation  these  personal 
notes  are  the  most  effective." 

The  modern,  then,  is  kind  to  personal  belongings,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  excellent  ways  to  figure 
their  skilful  inclusion. 

The  personal  photograph  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  all.  Quoting  Marianna  Von  Allesch,  the  designer 
for  Modernage — "There  are  many  attractive  modern 
frames  and  framing  devices  that  add  the  proper  modern 
note,  and  if  they  are  placed  judiciously,  can  enhance  rather 
than  detract  from  the  modern  feeling. 

"Likewise,  small  pieces  of  intrinsically  beautiful  design, 
but  of  sentimental  value,  can  find  a  place  on  the  modern 
dressing  table,  wall  cabinets,  or  ledges  that  are  so  prominent 
a  part  of  the  modern  interior.  It's  all  a  matter  of  taste  and 
discrimination  in  their  use." 

Walter  Kantack  has  designed  a  modern  wall-bracket  with 
glass  which  covers  two  or  three  photographs,  treats  them 
geometrically,  and  turns  that  which  might  be  a  highly  in- 
dividual family  note  into  a  decorative  feature. 

There  are  a  number  of  contemporary  ways  of  framing. 
Sandro  Girard  uses  frames  carved  of  the  same  wood  as  his 
furniture  to  match  desks  and  small  tables.  Knitted  Cello- 
phane has  been  used  in  a  boudoir  frame  designed  by  Mrs. 
E.  Prince  Goldman.  The  Romart  frames  made  of  bronze 
are  combined  with  zebra  wood,  lacewood,  harewood  and 
other  of  the  woods  which  are  emerging  in  contemporary 
furniture. 

Who  says  the  modernist  has  no  heart  and  that  he  lives 
esthetically  among  screws  and  bolts?  He  is  the  most  warm- 
hearted of  the  species.  He  even  designs  precisely  for  the 
personal  touch. 


I\   MODERN  DECORATION 


^all  frame,  for  personal  photographs,  by  Walter  Kantack,  in  the 
New  York  apartment  of  F.  E.  Karelsen,  jr.,  by  Ely  Jacques  Kahn 


dy^  personal  photograph  on  Miss  Theodate    T(|hnson's  modern 
dressing  table  which  has  been  designed  for  her  by  Philip  Johnson 
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FIR.ST         FLOOR 


SECOND         FLOOR. 


THE  MODERN   LINE  FOLLOWS  THE   CURVINC   HILLS  IN  THIS 


NEW    HOUSE,    IN   THE    RUGGED    COUNTRY    WEST    OF    THE   HUDSON, 


BUILT    AND    DESIGNED    BY    PAUL    WIENER    OF    CONTEMPORA 


AN   AIRPLANE   VIEW  OF  THE   HOUSE  ON   A   HILLSIDE  ABOVE   NYACK 

IN  THK  mountainous,  wild  country  west  of  the  Hudson 
river,  this  low-lying  white  house  gleams  in  a  cavern  of 
dark  hills.  ( iray  trunks  of  old  apple  trees  on  the  lawn  make 
angles  against  the  flat  horizontal  surfaces  and  windows  of 
the  house.  Each  thin  line  of  the  joined  terraces  and  roofs, 
up  to  the  narrow  aluminum  band  shining  in  the  sun  around 
the  highest  roof,  traces  the  exact  pattern  of  the  whole — ex- 
quisite in  the  stormy  landscape.  Here,  one  feels,  is  a  new 
beauty  in  architecture,  made  possible  by  plastic  steel  and 
concrete  blocks  and  thin  metal  trim,  and  an  imagination  free 
from  tradition's  tyranny. 

In  discussing  his  work  and  the  Contempora  house,  Mr. 
Wiener  says  that  the  principles  of  architecture  are  unchang- 
ing, except  in  periods  of  degeneration  or  decline.  The  prin- 
ciples are  permanent  but  their  application  varies  as  living- 
conditions  and  building  materials  change.  These  enduring 
principles  must  be  considered  in  modern  work  as  always. 
They  are:  topography;  the  requirements  and  budget  of  the 
owners;  and  the  materials  that  will  most  economically  ful- 
fil their  function.  Modern  building  materials  permit  a 
new  freedom  in  design.  Therefore,  curves  can  be  applied 
against  squares  more  frequently  than  formerly.  But  this  is 
not  an  essential  of  modern  architecture. 

Every  aspect  of  the  topography  was  carefully  studied  for 
this  house — the  rounded  curves  of  the  mountains,  the  vege- 
tation of  laurel  and  pine,  and  the  relationship  of  elevations. 

In  a  hilly,  wooded  landscape  such  as  this,  the  cleared 
spaces  have  to  be  filled  so  that  a  house  does  not  super- 
impose itself,  but  meshes  into  the  surroundings.  Hills  and 
openings  determine  width  and  length.  Every  landscape  is 
confined  by  a  horizon.  This  confined  space  becomes  the 
frame  into  which  the  house  is  to  be  pi  u 

The  best  creative  design  is  only  accomplished  when  the 
above  basic  principles  are  the  only  dictates.  Should  the 
owner  have  a  preconceived  idea  as  to  style,  creative  archi- 

LIVING     AND     DINING     ROOMS     BRING     THE     LANDSCAPE     INDOORS 
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GEOMETRIC    PRECISION    CHARACTERIZES    MODERN    ARCHITECTURE.    VIEW    BELOW   SHOWS   THE    ENTRANCE   TO   THE   STUDIO   AND   THE   GARAGE   DOORS 


tecture  is  unable  to  function  freely.  The  modern  architect 
approaches  his  problem  soberly.  He  will  not  reject  tradition 
if  the  necessity  behind  the  forms  and  materials  still  prevails. 
But  he  can  leave  tradition,  and  use  his  own  new  ideas  when 
the  necessity  for  its  expression  has  passed. 

As  has  been  true  since  houses  were  first  built,  the  needs  of 
the  owners  were  carefully  considered  in  planning.  Passing 
whims,  personal  idiosyncrasies  have  no  place  in  architecture. 
The  essentials  of  daily  living  were  formulated  into  a  perma- 
nent architectural  creation.  The  number  in  the  family,  their 
work  and  their  play;  the  number  of  servants  and  the  machin- 
ery necessary  to  their  work;  ventilation,  heating  conditions, 
lighting,  exposures.  This  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiener  and 
voung  people  frequently  at  home  from  school,  want  to  live  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Wiener  so  designed  the  house 
that  one-third  of  the  wall  space  is  broken  by  window  or  door 
surfaces.  Probably  three  times  as  much  air  and  landscape  enter 
into  this  house  as  into  the  usual  house  traditional  in  architecture. 

Small  window  and  door  openings  were  conventional  when  it 


was  necessary  to  conserve  heat.  But  this  necessity  disappears 
when  new  fuels  and  furnaces  make  it  possible  to  determine 
mathematically  just  how  much  heat  is  required  to  offset  each 
opening.  Modern  insulation  is  precise  and  effective.  In  the  same 
way,  thick  stone  walls  were  once  practical  because  they  not  only 
insulated  against  cold  and  heat,  but  held  the  house  up,  and 
served  as  a  fortress  against  enemies.  And  the  stone  was  a  ma- 
terial available,  though  it  meant  often  heavy  labor  and  expense. 

Now,  with  steel  and  manufactured  building  blocks  and 
structural  units  easily  obtainable,  we  can  make  our  walls  thin 
but  strong,  saving  labor  and  saving  space.  Contempora  house 
is  built  of  steel  and  porous  cinder  blocks  twelve  by  eighteen 
inches.  The  whole  was  then  covered  with  a  stucco  veneer. 

In  addition  to  frequent  breaks  in  the  wall,  this  house  has 
many  terraces  for  outdoor  living.  In  the  architectural  whole 
they  establish  a  relation  between  interior  and  exterior.  The 
upper  terraces  which  have  no  visible  support  were  made  possi- 
ble by  cantilever  steel  construction. 

Here  is  Mr.  Wiener's  reasoning:  The  place,  the  needs,  the 
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THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  THE  FACADE  IS  NATURAL— ONLY  THE  SHADOWS    OF   THE   TREES,   THE    BUILDING    LINES,    AND   THEIR   OWN    PLAY   OF    LIGHT 


budget  and  the  materials  are  the  abe's  of  every  architect.  \  Ic 
can  solve  all  these  and  still  turn  out  an  uninspired  house.  The 
artist  side  of  the  creator  must  pl.i\  its  part.  From  a  feeling  for 
form  and  proportion  and  materials  should  evolve  a  natural 
flowing  design  and  permit  of  no  romance.  Personal  romanti- 
cism, according  to  Mr.  Wiener,  is  "taste"  and  taste  is  tem- 
poral; art  eternal.  He  does  not  think  that  modern  architec- 


ture can  concern  itself  with  the  fleeting  and  the  personal.  The 
ephemeral,  the  romantic,  the  ever-changing,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  the  form  of  building  masses. 

Not  that  Mr.  Wiener  denies  us  outlet  for  romanticism.  But 
he  would  indulge  it  in  movable  things  within  the  house — in 
meeting  people,  arranging  flowers,  or  hanging  pictures. 
This,  on  the  theory  that  architecture  is  immobile  and  social 
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A  CURVE  THAT  COMES  AS  A  NATURAL  RELIEF  IN  A  STRAIGHT  WALL  ENCLOSES  A  SPACIOUS  CLOSET  AND  MAKES  THREE  PANELS,  ONE  OF  THEM  THE  MIRROR 


— that  the  exterior  of  a  house  belongs  to  everyone.  That  the 
display  of  a  personal  whim  in  the  fagade  is  like  carrying  one's 
heart  on  the  sleeve.  But  the  interiors,  where  things  are  mobile 
and  temporary  and  designed  for  the  immediate  activities, 
may  be  more  intimate  and  express  personal  preferences. 

The  modernist  has  shifted  certain  fundamentals.  Design- 
ers have  discovered  values  in  the  beauty  of  space  in  rooms. 
They  see  space  as  a  definite  given  quantity,  a  plastic  material. 
The  old  jargon  was  always  of  walls,  not  of  the  spaces  with- 
in those  walls.  The  old  definition  of  a  room  was  "four  walls." 


taneous  acts  of  individual  expression  against  that  background. 

In  the  modern  houses  human  beings  can  become  important 
against  well  composed  spaces.  In  traditional  decoration  the 
weight  of  ornament  often  overbalanced  the  importance  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  rooms.  The  owner  had  to  live  up 
to  the  static  grandeur  and  display  of  his  possessions.  To  the 
freer  individual,  possessions  become  attributes  and  subser- 
vient. 

Ornament  is  vital  in  importance,  but  secondary.  It  will  be 
significant  as  the  human  values  expressed  are  significant. 


The  modern  definition  of  a  room  i's  "enclosed  space"  in  which 
people  can  move — space  neither  round,  rectangular,  nor 
square.  Modern-minded  people  require  only  frames  for  their 
activities;  freedom  within  a  harmonious  setting. 

This  free  conception  of  space  must  suit  the  life  of  the 
household.  There  is  discomfort  and  unsociability  in  bad  light- 
ing or  bad  furniture.  Mass  and  space  must  be  satisfying  in 
themselves.  The  simpler  the  room  expression  in  its  relation  of 
mass  and  space,  the  more  freedom  can  be  given  to  the  spon- 


In  this  house  which  Mr.  Wiener  has  built  for  his  family, 
precision  and  material  are  ornament.  As  he  points  out,  one  of 
the  differences  between  the  old  conception  of  decoration  and 
the  modern  has  evolved  because  handwork  has  given  way  to 
machine.  The  old  crafts  gained  their  beauty  by  inexactness, 
variety,  and  irregularity  of  the  hand  and  the  emotions  of  the 
craftsman.  Machine  products  gain  in  beauty  according  to  their 
exactness  and  mathematical  perfection.  The  human  equation 
which  gave  the  crafts  their  beauty   has  been   taken  away; 
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CLEAN     PLANES    OF    NATURAL    WOOD    AND    STRAIGHT-HANGING    CURTAINS     MAKE     ARCHITECTURAL     HARMONY     IN     MRS.     WIENER'S     BEDROOM 


we  must  find  this  lust  and  desirable  thing  in  manufactured 
objects.  We  have  been  trained  by  objects  in  daily  use — the 
aeroplane,  the  automobile — to  appreciate  precision.  This  ex- 
actitude applies  not  only  to  appearance  but  to  operation. 
Playing  precise  forms  one  against  the  other  is  analogous  to 
the  beauty  of  meter  in  verse,  or  to  counterpoint  in  music.  It  is 
a  new  demonstration  of  art. 

In  this  house  all  the  joining  lines  of  planes  are  accentuated 
by  a  narrow  unfilled  space.  All  corner  "beads"  are  exactly 
true.  Sharp  openings  are  strengthened  by  a  line  of  light.  In 
the  kitchen  and  pantry  the  different  prefabricated  metal  units 
are  perfectly  meshed.  The  heating  system,  window  casements, 
and  prefabricated  cabinets  fill  into  the  ceiling  or  wall  space 
provided,  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  All  plastering  is  accurate. 
The  resulting  accuracy  of  line  is  evident  in  the  photographs. 

Lighting  throughout  the  house  is  an  integral  part  of  the 


create  an  atmosphere  with  its  own  beauty,  just  as  stage  light- 
ing furthers  particular  groupings.  Illuminated  spaces  against 
the  unilluminated  are  handled  as  black  and  white  pigments. 

Mr.  Wiener  handles  his  color  much  as  he  handles  light, 
to  further  the  architectural  line.  He  uses  color  on  his  sur- 
faces, not  to  make  a  color  picture,  but  to  heighten  or  weaken 
contours,  to  accentuate  outlines.  Since  the  architecture  is  al- 
ready defined  and  emphasized  by  lighting  most  of  the  wall 
tones  in  Contempora  house  are  neutral.  Ceilings  and  some 
walls  may  have  different  hues  of  the  same  color,  but  the 
appearance  will  be  one  shade.  He  seldom  applies  color  in 
small  treatment,  as  hair  lines  or  door  trim,  but  rather  as  sur- 
faces, used  emphatically. 

In  one  of  the  bedrooms  (the  one  illustrated  on  page  29), 
there  is  an  exception  taken  to  this  rule.  Here  one  wall  forms 
a  large  frame  for  a  picture  within,  made  by  the  closet  and 


design,  fulfilling  at  the  same  time  its  purpose  of  comfort. 
Light,  Mr.  Wiener  insists,  must  be  first  of  all  where  light  is 
needed,  without  reaching  or  hunting.  The  earliest  composi- 
tion of  the  living  spaces  determines  where  the  light  must  be 
at  night,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  incorporate  it  within 
the  walls,  without  individual  lamps.  The  intensity  of  the  light 
and  its  placing  make  emphasis  of  wall  areas  possible,  and  can 


mirror  arrangement,  and  the  closet  outlines  are  brought  out 
in  yellow.  Throughout  the  house,  Mr.  Wiener  has  used 
strong  colors  inside  of  all  closets,  because  here  are  spaces  not 
exposed  to  the  light  which  do  not  have  to  be  looked  at  con- 
stantly. For  the  rest,  color  harmonies  are  kept  neutral  enough 
so  that  the  art  objects  and  people  within  the  rooms  can  speak 
for  themselves. 
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THE  WHOLE   FRONT  OF  THE  LIVING   ROOM   IS  A  SOFT  CURTAIN    BY  NIGHT,    AND    CLEAR,    METAL  -  STRIPPED    GLASS    BY    DAY,    FRAMING    THE    HILLSIDE 


Strong  and  brilliant  poster  colors  have  their  uses,  when  a 
room  has  no  shadow  or  the  original  architecture  is  not  com- 
posed. Under  such  conditions,  Mr.  Wiener  would  make  up 
in  color  what  it  is  impossible  to  do  in  architecture.  For  in- 
stance in  an  effort  to  make  a  small  room  look  large,  he  might 
place  a  mirror  opposite  a  wall  of  bright  red,  and  gain  an  in- 
terrelation of  light,  mirrors,  and  color  giving  an  illusion  of 
greater  length  and  depth  to  the  room. 

Wall  surfaces  in  Contempora  house  have  not  only  this 
neutral  coloring  to  emphasize  contours,  but  are  finished  to  a 
decorative  texture.  For  instance  in  Mrs.  Wiener's  bedroom 
several  tones  of  gray  are  being  put  on  the  walls,  then  rubbed 
off,  over  and  over  again,  until  the  finish  is  slightly  glossed. 
While  the  painting  was  going  on,  every  room  was  kept  abso- 
lutely air  tight  to  be  free  of  dust.  In  much  the  same  way  it  is 
said  that  the  best  Chinese  lacquer  is  finished  in  a  wide  bay  of 


by  light  and  precision  of  line  alone,  is  solely  an  instrument  of 
comfort.  It  is  easily  movable,  to  give  freedom  for  expansion 
and  improvisation.  Within  such  a  house  there  will  be  no  static 
or  highly  ceremonious  manner  of  living. 

In  the  living  room,  the  whole  outdoor  landscape  is  visible 
by  day  and  a  curtain  which  pulls  out  of  the  wall  gives  privacy 
and  softens  the  room  at  night.  This  curtain  is  handloomed  in 
a  rhythmic  stripe  arrangement  of  white,  yellow  and  various 
tones  of  gray.  There  are  thirty-two  panels,  each  one  different. 
Concealed  beside  the  track  which  carries  the  curtain  around 
the  room  is  lighting  which  throws  a  shimmer  across  the  fabric 
at  night.  The  heating  unit  for  the  room  above  is  also  con- 
cealed beside  this  track.  These  curtains  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Wiener  and  executed  by  Willich-Franke  Studios.  Chairs 
from  Thonet  are  covered  in  a  plaid  fabric  from  Contempora. 

Characteristic  of  the  easy  flexibility  of  the  furniture  is  the 
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the  sea  to  be  out  of  reach  of  any  dust  particles.  To  get  work 
done  with  such  infinite  pains,  Mr.  Wiener  hired  no  contract 
labor,  but  skilled  workmen  whom  he  constantly  supervised. 
Such  finesse  is  of  course  impossible  if  one  wants  to  improvise 
with  color  every  year. 

These  things  are  all  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  the 
building  itself.  The  furniture  within  these  spaces,  decorated 


dining  room.  Two  slender  tables  with  folding  tops  take  little 
room,  but  can  be  placed  end  to  end,  expanded,  and  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  built-in  bench  for  entertaining.  This  low  bench 
runs  all  along  the  side  of  the  room  overlooking  the  landscape 

Each  bedroom  has  its  own  terrace.  Horizontal  windows  at 
eye  level  curve  around  to  give  the  best  view  of  the  landscape. 

The  hardware  is  of  the  same  design  throughout  the  house, 
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THE    WHITE    AND    RED    KITCHEN    IS    A    UTILITY    ROOM— A    PRECISE    AND    EFFICIENT    LABORATORY    THAT    INSPIRES    GOOD    FOOD 


simple,  geometric  forms  in  silver,  designed  by  Gustave  Jen- 
sen. The  floors  vary;  those  upstairs  are  of  cork,  hallways  in 
shades  of  gray  rubber  tile,  the  living  room,  oak. 

In  Mrs.  Wiener's  bedroom  the  high  back  of  the  bed  is  lac- 
quered to  a  Chinese  red.  Color  is  used  here  because  it  is  away 
from  light  and  to  emphasize  the  structure,  playing  the  natu- 
ral wood  curves  against  the  square  of  darker  hue,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  bulkiness  of  this  one  large  piece  of  furniture. 
The  window  curtains  are  shaded  from  gray  to  blue  and  were 
designed  by  Dagobert  Peche  for  the  Wiener  Werkstatte.  The 
bed  and  day  couch  is  covered  in  a  gray  hand-quilted  satin,  and 


ibility  from  the  garage  outside.  Sink  and  vegetable  bins  are  of 
porcelain  steel.  At  the  left  of  the  sink  is  a  wall  of  illumination. 

The  exterior  is  veneered  with  off-white  stucco,  allowing 
shadow  and  sun  to  add  their  colors.  The  only  decoration,  other 
than  this  play  of  light  and  the  architectural  lines  themselves, 
is  the  narrow  aluminum  band  around  the  top  of  each  of  the  two 
buildings,  the  aluminum  posts  carrying  the  terrace  rails,  the 
aluminum  window  frames  and  door  pilasters  and  the  entrance 
door  carved  of  walnut. 

About  the  concrete  terraces  on  the  ground  level  is  a  plant- 
ing of  boxwood  edging  clipped  low.  Tall  cedars  grow  before 


the  blue  gray  rug  on  the  floor  was  designed  by  Henry  Varnum 
Poor.  Along  the  wall  opposite  the  sweep  of  window  in  this 
room,  is  a  wall  treatment  of  closets.  Within  one  of  these  clos- 
ets is  a  writing  desk.  Throughout  the  house  there  is  three 
times  as  much  closet  space  as  is  usual,  every  closet  used  as  a 
part  of  the  decorative  treatment  and  illuminated,  both  from 
within  and  from  the  room.  Over  the  tops  of  the  four  doors 
which  make  this  wall  in  Mrs.  Wiener's  bedroom  extends  a  row 
of  lighting. 

In  the  kitchen  and  pantry  there  is  a  white  and  red  linoleum 
floor  and  red  trimmed  cabinets.  The  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
a  bright  red  leather,  making  the  laboratories  of  the  house  gay 
and  exact  places  for  work.  In  the  kitchen  (on  this  page)  the 
large  Frigidaire  icebox  is  recessed  into  a  curving  wall.  The 
electric  clock,  with  red  hands  and  dial,  is  made  large  for  vis- 


the  portico  that  joins  the  house  with  the  studio  garage,  and 
Mrs.  Wiener  has  planted  a  circular,  small  garden  in  front  of 
the  studio.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  rocky  gorge  and  a  run- 
ning stream. 

At  night  the  entire  exterior  is  illuminated  by  a  round  globe 
lamp  raised  on  a  pole  at  one  corner  of  the  studio  roof.  This 
lifted  globe,  shining  without  glare  like  the  moon,  is  the  one 
vertical  note  in  the  architecture. 

To  the  great  pioneer  architect,  Joseph  Hoffmann,  Paul 
Wiener  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  his  inspiration. 
W  hen  the  idea  of  this  house  was  first  contemplated,  Joseph 
Hoffmann  was  consulted.  He  submitted  a  number  of  idea 
sketches  from  Vienna.  Topographic  conditions  and  certain 
necessities  at  that  time  were  not  available,  and  therefore  only 
a  general  idea  was  projected.  Joseph  Hoffmann  set  the  key. 
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THE    MAIN    ENTRANCE    DOOR,    FIVE    FOOLISH    AND    FIVE    WISE    VIRGINS.   WAS    CARVED    IN    AMERICAN    WALNUT   BY    HENRY    KRISS 


In  modifying  the  plans  to  tit  the  requirements,  his  idea  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Wiener  as  a  welcome  limitation.  Without 
adhering  too  closely  to  this  design  nor  compromising  with  the 
h  factual  problems,  Mr.  Wiener  lovingly  handled  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann's conception.  Contempora  house  hopes  to  demonstrate, 
concrete!}-,  the  value  and  truth  of  the  idea  that  great  visionary 


can  best  be  expressed.  In  cities  the  high  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  speculative  purposes.  The  actual  requirements  of 
the  tenants  are  never  known,  and  architecture  does  not  there- 
fore solve  a  -particular  problem,  which  any  art  form  must. 
City  architecture  is  stratified  engineering,  according  to  Mr. 
Wiener.  He  explains  that  there  have  been  before  this  modern 
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pioneers  of  modern  architecture  have  projected.  Faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  American  scene  and  American  ways  of  life 
was  here  found  compatible  with  these  design  theories. 

Contempora  has  built  this  house  along  horizontal  lines. 
Through  a  mistaken  association  of  the  "modern"  with 
i  crowded  cities  and  their  high  buildings,  the  vertical  line  has 
been  confused  with  modernism.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr. 
Wiener  points  out,  it  is  in  the  country,  where  there  is  free- 
dom of  space,  that  horizontalism,  which  is  the  modern  line, 


time,  two  other  reasons  for  the  vertical  line  in  monuments  or 
buildings — the  aspiring  line  of  worship  in  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, the  worship  of  that  which  overpowers  mankind;  there 
has  been  the  lonesomeness  of  humanity  expressed  in  the  pj  ra 
mids,  the  vertical  in  the  vast  plain  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
man's  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  face  of  creation.  Mr.  Wie 
ner  insists  that  the  natural  and  human  line  is  the  horizontal, 
following  the  earth's  surface,  and  expressing  the  artist's  feel- 
ing of  its  friendly  roundness. 
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<^/)xodern  dining  silhouette.  Brushed  chromium  and  blue  mirror  glass  dining  room  table.  Blue  curled  mohair  on  chairs.  Rena  Rosenthal 

Ever/  few  years  entertaining  changes  its  mood  and  starts  fresh.  The  guests  change.  The  table 
silhouette  swings  to  the  times.  Service  and  menu  take  on  new  tempo  and  flavor.  The  «th 
becomes  something  else  again.  Once  no  dinner  was  complete  without  a  title.  Last  winter 
it  was  the  politico  who  led  the  chase.  And  this  fall  it  looks  as  if  honors  would  go  to  the 
tall  handsome  stranger!  There  is  good  reason  this  season  for  a  radical  change.  Repeal, 
comfortable  modern  chairs  and  the  restful  "geometries".  A  table,  if  you  wish,  can  be  an 
orgy  of  simple  spheres  from  centerpiece  to  brandy  glass.  A  dash  of  thick,  rich 
elegance  is  the  thing.  One  or  two  orchids  can  say  a  great  deal  in  small  space.  A  round 
bubble  of  glass  guards  their  delicacy  and  later  sits  adaptablyon  a  living  room  console  table. 


/^ENTERPIECE,  Steuben  Glass.  Orchids,  Irene  Hayes.  Cellophane  mats  by  Mrs.  E.  Prince  Goldman,  for  B.  Alt- 
-'  man    and    Bullock's-Wilshire.    Service    plate,    Kensington.    Silver,    Danish    Silver    House.    Goblets,    Pitt    Petri 

If  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is  at  work  in  other  fields  reaches  table  decoration,  there  will  be 
some  adventuring.  Kensington,  a  brand  new  suave  metal,  silver  white  and  lovely  (service 
plate)  on  a  Cellophane  weave  with  a  slight  shimmer  and  a  silver  thread  is  a  provocative 
experience.  Hand  wrought  flat  silver  has  a  circular  edge.  Low  goblets,  small  replicas  of  the  i 
centerpiece.  No  rules.  You  can  mix  courses  around-salad  first  or  last.  A  meal  doesn't  have 
to  be  period-pure.  An  Italian  risotto  served  with  American  bird's-eye  chicken !  Or  if  the  guests 
are  from  the  Brazilian  Clipper,  potassium  broth!   All  will  taste  ambrosial  with  this  service. 
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(»>5luminltm  Crepes  Suzette  service  and  butter  bowl,  Russel  Wright.  Crepes  Suzette  by  Duchene  at  La 
Cremaillere.  The  plates,  Rena  Rosenthal.  Cognac,  Cointreau  and  Grand  Marnier,  Reese  Brothers 

Liquor  has  brought  something  besides  flavor . . .  enter  the  whole  brilliant  series  of  brand/ 
desserts  that  burst  into  blue  flame.  It's  in  the  cards,  this  watching  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes . .  .  getting  full  value  out  of  the  machinery.  Out  they  come  "Pancakes  sputtering 
in  butter  and  wine  make  an  epicurean  curtain  line."  Vodka  or  sherry  or  an  aperitif  first. 
One  wine  with  the  dinner,  which  is  three  courses.  The  Crepes  Suzette  ceremony.  Then 
coffee  and  brandy  in  the  drawing  room.  Here  is  a  war  between  the  sexes.  Men  like  their 
brandy  straight.  Women  vie  to  the  sweet  side  and  prefer  a  liqueur.  If  frapped,  it  adds  piquancy. 
New  lows  in  coffee  cups  are  like  small  tea  cups,  only  wider  based.  He  who  smokes  last 
smokes  best.  The  gourmets  are  in,  and  they  should  have  their  moment.  Wine  without 
smoke.   Cigarettes  and  cigars  can  be  leisurely  smoked  all  evening  .   .   .  after  the  coffee. 


'JJodka   service,    Rena   Rosenthal.    Napkins,    Mosse.   Silver   wine    basket,    La    Cremaillere.    Brandy    glasses, 
ash  tray  and   coffee   cups,   Pitt   Petri.   Cigar  and   cigarette   box,   Rena   Rosenthal.  Table,  Joseph  Aronson 

Recall  the  day  when  gold  mesh  bags  and  enamel  vanities  were  given  to  every  attending 
lady.  A  very  attractive  idea.  Who  misses  crooner,  accordion,  or  the  four  men  in  green  coats 
when  there  is  a  present?  For  the  last  five  years  the  world  has  been  producing  the  most  elegant 
liitle  things.  Places  at  table  can  be  found  by  monogrammed  gifts.  Monogramming  in  fifteen 
minutes  by  the  applique  system!  Flat  white  and  gold  enamel  watches  which  sit  up  on 
small  easels,  or  small  modern  boxes  filled  with  ginger  or  bon  bons.  Small  modern  animals. 
The  one-cocktail  silver  shaker,  wire  portraits  of  contemporary  prominents  by  Ted  Weidhaas. 
All  look  blithe  on  a  modern  table.  The  small  very  special  dinner  is  the  concern  of  dining 
in  1934  . .    the  small  dinner  with  the  finesse  and  elegance  and  ceremony  of  the  large  one. 

Ij^'we.  portraits  by  Ted  Weidhass  and  wood  animals,  Rena  Rosenthal.  Epi-curio  candy  jars,  Stephen 
Leeman.   Westc^ox   handbag    watch.   Individual  sterling   cocktail   shaker,   R.   Wallace  and   Sons 

KURT  SCHELLING 


NORMAN  TANNER 


A     SMALL     HOUSE     IN      THE     MANNER'     0 


IT  is  a  difficult  job  to  inherit  gracefully  a  great  many  fine 
old  pieces.  The  temptation  is  to  display  them  all,  to  make 
a  house  a  museum,  rather  than  a  pleasant  place  for  living  in 
the  present.  Stoddard  Hancock  resisted  this  temptation.  His 
architect  built  for  him  a  small  house,  in  the  Jeffersonian  tradi- 
tion, over  a  low  knoll  of  ground,  in  Darien,  Connecticut — a 
house  not  too  rambling  for  a  bachelor,  nor  too  cramped  in 
space  for  harboring  two  active  young  nephews  for  the  sum- 
mer, or  a  constant  stream  of  dinner  and  tea  guests. 

By  keeping  all  cornices,  walls,  and  window  treatments  sim- 
ple in  both  line  and  color,  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  background  for 
pieces  of  furniture  each  beautiful  in  itself.  There  has  been  no 
effort  made  to  reproduce  a  certain  period  though  eighteenth 
century  objects,  particularly  English,  predominate. 

In  the  living  room,  the  mantel  between  the  two  windows  is 
the  most  decorated  single  unit.  It  is  marble,  made  in  Italy  for 
an  English  house  built  in  1  750  and  later  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. Window  treatment  in  this  large  room,  with  windows  on 


J  he  entrance  facade  and  driveway  to  Hancock  House  in 
Darien,  Connecticut.  E.   Jerome  O'Connor,  architect 


ztc 


T   II   A  D   I   T  I   O   X 


Hancock  House,  recently  built  in  Darien, 
Connecticut,  for  Mr.  Stoddard  Hancock, 


suggests  the  architecture  of  Monticello. 


V7  r  the  rear  of  the  house  both  the  upper  door  from  the  living  room  and 
the  lower  door  from  the  dining  room  open  on  a  small  terrace  garden 
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EFFERSON'S    RETREAT    NEAR    MONTICELLO 


three  sides,  is  restrained  and  exquisite.  It  was  done  by 
Richard  Sandfort  of  New  "\  ork.  Above  each  window  is  a 
panel  of  wood  chastely  carved  in  the  center  and  painted 
white.  The  narrow  wood  valance  is  edged  in  gilt.  Win- 
dow curtains  hung  in  straight  folds  are  neutral-toned. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Cromwellian  period 
(one  judges  it  to  be  of  the  Cromwellian  time  by  the 
absence  of  frivolous  jewels  at  the  throat  or  on  the  fin- 
gers )  was  painted  by  Lely.  It  is  set  into  the  wall  over  the 
mantel  with  the  effect  of  a  mural.  The  only  other  wall 
decoration  in  the  living  room  is  a  small  water  color  in 
pale  yellow  tones,  framed  in  narrow  gilt  and  hung  on 
gold  cords,  accenting  the  gold  of  the  window  valance. 

The  effect  of  this  living  room  is  of  freshness  and 
variety  and  comfort,  without  any  affectation  in  arrange- 
ment or  in  the  display  of  any  unnecessary,  even  though 
rare,  inherited  pieces.  Each  thing  has  its  own  charm  and 
history,  yet  each  recedes  unobtrusively  into  the  whole. 


corner  of  the  dining  room  with  Sheraton  chairs,  sideboard,  and 
table.  Purple  carpet,  white  walls,  oyster  white  brocade  curtain 


zJflfC  0ST  of  the  silver  is  English  Georgian.  The  flat  silver  is  copied  from  a  Georg- 
ian pattern,  very  plain,  decorated   with  a  small  cock,   the   Hancock  crest 


KUST  SCHILLING 
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^n  the  living  room  over  the 
mantel  is  the  portrait  b^ 
Lely.  Walls  are  white,  cur- 
tains of  a  natural-colored 
fabric,  and  large  floor  rug 
a  modern  Indian  carpet, 
off-white,  bordered  in  black. 
The  rare  Persian  prayer 
rug  is  in  faded  raspberry 
and  beige.  One  couch  is  up- 
holstered in  pale  gold  bro- 
cade, the  other  in  rose. 
Mantel  vases,  Ch'ien  Lung 


HANCOCK 
HOUSE 

AT 

DARIEN 

CONNECTICUT 


Opposite  the  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  is  a  beau- 
tiful Dutch  marquetry  cab- 
inet. Within  is  part  of  a 
large  service  of  Lowestoft 
brought  to  the  United 
States  about  1820  from 
China.  It  is  covered  with 
a  floral  pattern,  unlike  the 
armorial  Lowestoft  which 
was  designed  in  England 
and  executed  in  China  for 
the  English  market.  The 
chintz-covered  chairs  are 
English  modified  from  the 
French.  Ceiling  light  of 
old  Georgian  English  luster 
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HERE  ARE  THE  SHOPPING  NOTES  OF  A  PERSON   VITALLY  INTERESTED  IN  DECORATION 
WHO    JOTS    DOWN    CASUALLY    THINGS    SHE    SEES    THAT    INTEREST    HER    THE    MOST. 


GREEN  prophesied  by  the  Color  Fashion  Bureau. 
Saw  successful  room  at  decorative  exhibit  done  in 
citron  yellow,  jade  green  and  black.  Very  striking.  .  .  J.  H. 
Thorp  has  added  chartreuse  to  many  of  its  best  patterns. 
.  .  Wallpapers — chartreuse  on  sapphire  blue,  also  natural 
green  on  buff  in  all-over  design  of  long  leaf  pines,  jade 
green  in  small  scattered  flower  design,  soft  lichen  green  in 
cornice  borders,  at  Katzenbach  and  Warren.  Papers  range 
from  $1.50  to  $3.  a  roll. 

•  •  # 

Luxury  mood  always  said  to  follow  a  social  upheaval.  How- 
ard reports  Paris  collections  rich  and  luxurious.  .  .  Also 
widely  varied.  .  .  May  influence  present  sensitive  unfixed 
decorative  moods.  .  .  Couturiers  using  historical  style  in 
new  materials.  Gowns  reminiscent  early  kings  of  France 
evolved  in  Cellophane;  the  robe  de  style  in  shaggy  weaves. 
. .  Also  streamline  dresses,  anthracite  materials.  . .  Not  many 
frills  and  furbelows.  .  .  Natural  wood  and  fish-scale 
spangles.  .  .  Faded  old  museum  colors  in  evening  gowns.  .  . 
Lots  of  functionalism — skirts  slit  to  make  walking  easier, 
collars  low  to  fit  large  hats,  coats  that  open  to  waist  for 
shopping  crowded  store,  etc.  .  .  Lots  of  audacious  things — 
capes  of  metal  fur,  evening  dresses  of  spun  glass. 

•  •  • 

Parallel  in  decoration:  new  combination  of  period  styles  in 
modern  woods  and  modern  materials.  Beautiful  knitted 
Cellophane  for  draperies  at  Joseph  Brandt  (w.  s.  r.  o.)*  .  .  . 
Natural  wood  furniture  at  Bergdorf  Goodman.  .  .  Also  va- 
riety at  Shaw  Furniture  Company  (o.  t.  d.)*.  .  .  Modern 
designers  experimenting  functional  pieces,  Norman  Bel 
Geddes  canape  trays  with  individual  servers,  Revere  Cop- 
per and  Brass.  .  .  Walter  Von  Nessen  china  coffee  pots  with 
light  that  registers  when  done,  Efcolite  Corporation.  .  . 
Wax  fruits  that  stand  heat,  Edith  J.  Meyer  Company.  .  . 
Fold-up  buffet  table,  Frances  Martin. .  .  Tiny  modern  what- 
not stands,  Berger  Clock  and  Novelty  Company. . .  Sheraton 
and  Chippendale  magazine  racks,  Herman  Kashins.  .  .  Lazy 
Susan  cocktail  server,  Steele  and  Johnson,  (w.  s.  R.  o.) 

•  •  • 

Monogrammed  mirror  waste  baskets  and  cigarette  cases. 
Very  good  looking,  Sibyl  Wilson.  .  .  Modern  leather  port- 
folio and  accessories,  simple  with  great  quality.  Laura  Lee 

Linder.  (w.  s.  r.  o.) 

•  •  • 

New  York  address  of  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  Federated  Council  on  Art  Education, 
745  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  "a  clearing  house  for 


study  and  promotion  in  field  of  art."  Solves  vocational 
guidance  problems. .  .  Leisure  League  of  America,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  City,  publishing  pamphlet  called 
"Be  Your  Own  Interior  Decorator"  by  Helen  M.  Daggett. 
.  .  Clearing  house  for  housing  information  at  Housing  Study- 
Guild,  101  Park  avenue,  New  York  City.  Complete  files  on 
who's  doing  what.  Technical  authorities.  Know  where  to  put 
hands  on  anything  in  this  field. 

•  •  • 

Handsome  chair  for  man's  room  at  Arundell  Clarke,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City.  Three  excellent  sizes. 
Prices  respectively,  $55,  $65  and  $75.  .  .  Suggest  covering 
with  wool  tweed  in  grays  or  browns.  .  .  Classic  three-fold 
mirror  screen  backed  in  silver  leaf  with  classic  figures  at 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  677  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.  Also 
two  tier  very  heavy  glass  table  with  chromium  support  and 
handles,  $27.50.  .  .  Fine  collection  of  marble  and  white 
leather  accessories  at  Mary  Ryan,  New  York  City.  (w.  s. 
r.  o.)  .  .  .  Glass  urns  at  Steuben,  748  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 

•  •  • 

Modern  imported  china  at  Rena  Rosenthal,  485  Madison 
avenue.  . .  Pitt  Petri,  Waldorf-Astoria.  .  .  New  green  Havi- 
land  with  platinum  band  at  Olivette  Falls,  571  Madison 
avenue.  .  .  Jean  Luce  sets  at  Alice  H.  Marks,  19  East  52nd 
street — all  in  New  York  City. 

•  •  • 

Photo  murals,  great  possibilities.  Made  by  Drix  Duryea, 
54  East  57th  street,  New  York  City.  All  sorts.  Reproduc- 
tions old  prints,  historical  places,  ancestor's  houses  and  mod- 
ern drawings  such  as  Baskerville's.  .  .  Come  in  black  and 
white,  monotones  of  one  color  and  pale  gray,  hand-colored. 
Can  be  projected  to  fit  around  room,  on  opposing  sides, 
over  two  serving  tables  or  in  panels,  or  over  mantel.  They 
do  research  and  enlarge  from  print.  Mounted  on  muslin, 
$1.50  per  square  foot  and  up. 

•  •  • 

Whole  room  of  all  the  Celanese  fabrics  at  B.  Altman  & 
Company,  Fifth  avenue  and  34th  street,  New  York  City. 

•  •         • 

Imitation  glass  slightly  more  opaque  than  crystal,  also 
softer  and  less  chip-able  is  in  lamps  and  center  bowls  at 
Heer  Metal  Works,  New  York  City.  .  .  Has  been  made  into 
table  legs  and  pedestals.  Also  drawer  pulls,  (o.  t.  d.) 


*o.  T.  D.   (order  through  decorator) 
W.  S.  R.  o.  (will  supply  retail  outlet) 
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/Fining  Room 
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FOR  TOW\  LlVIiMi 


MR.  and  Mrs.  David  Buckley  use  their  New  York 
apartment  for  weekends  in  the  winter  and  only  occa- 
sionally for  longer  residence  in  town,  as  they  have  a  house 
in  Washington  and  another  in  Virginia.  They  chose  a  rather 
small  apartment.  The  decorators,  Kelly  Scovi lie  Empire 
Exchange,  have  made  from  it  a  compact  suite  for  living 
and  entertaining. 

I  he  living  room  and  dining  room  can  be  thrown  together 
by  closing  a  ceiling  high  folding  screen,  hinged  to  the  door 
frame  and  papered  to  match  the  wall. 

The  dining  room  is  papered  with  Chinese  white  wall- 
paper patterned  with  yellow  and  gray  flowers.  These  colors 


are  picked  up  and  accented  by  a  mustard  yellow  sofa  and 
white  damask  draperies.  The  chair  seats  are  covered  in  laurel 
green  leather.  The  rug  is  also  green. 

The  living  room  is  given  a  contemporary  feeling  by  the 
overmantel  faced  with  mirror  and  Venetian  blinds  at  the 
three  narrow  windows.  The  walls  are  mauve  gray  and  the 
draperies  cherry  red. 

In  Mrs.  Buckley's  bedroom  a  modern  scheme  is  pleasantly 
leavened  with  period  accessories.  The  ceiling  is  white.  The 
walls  are  dove  gray.  \\  nite  tufted  satin,  deep  pink  and 
tete  de  negre  velvet  cover  the  white  furniture.  Paintings 
by  George  Todd  contribute  further  to  the  modern  feeling 
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/-/ETAILS  of  Mrs.  Buckley's  bedroom 
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A   COLUMN  OF  UNEDITED  REFLECTIONS 


ABOUT  PEOPLE  AND  THINGS  THEY  DO 


VIEW    FROM    A    LADDER 

There  is  a  legend  that  Paul  D.  Cra- 
vath  climbed  up  on  a  ladder  and 
surveyed  the  landscape  from  each 
progressive  rung  to  decide  the  expo- 
sure and  location  of  windows  in  his 
Locust  Valley  house.  When  he  found 
at  first-story  height  a  section  of  land- 
scape he  thought  would  please  him 
daily,  he  specified  where  the  house 
was  to  stand  and  where  windows 
were  to  be  cut.  Then,  according  to 
the  narrator,  he  went  on  up  higher 
and  picked  out  his  second-floor  land- 
scape. 

i  ou  rarely  see  anyone  standing 
on  a  ladder  in  the  middle  of  an  un- 
touched landscape.  But  such  be- 
havior is  more  sensible  than  looking 
at  what  windows  will  frame  only 
after  it  is  too  late  to  face  the  house 
the  other  way,  or  shift  the  win- 
dows. 

When  we  consider  windows  as 
more  than  slits  to  let  in  light  and 
air,  or  rhythmic  accents  on  an  ex- 
ternal architectural  scheme,  we  ap- 
preciate the  behavior  of  a  man 
alone  on  a  hill  with  a  ladder. 

Possibly  horizontal  windows  hap- 
pened in  some  such  way.  A  visit  to 
a  modern  country  house  the  other 
day  convinced  me  that  horizontal 
windows  make  an  amazing  change  in 
a  room.  Narrow  slits  from  floor  to 
ceiling  cut  off  the  sky,  the  earth  and 
what  lies  between  them,  in  an  un- 
natural picture — a  wide  horizontal 
window  nives  you  a  broad  stretch  of 
sky  and  trees  and  earth.  I  cannot 
help  wondering  if,  after  living  for  a 
time  in  such  a  house,  you  could  go 
back  without  a  great  feeling  of 
finement  to  narrow  windows  and 
spaces  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  see  outside,  or  the  light 
you  need  inside  a  house. 


NEW    IN   LONDON 

King  George  will  open  in  October 
the  new  building  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  in  Lon- 
don. This  building  will  offer  hos- 
pitality to  architects  from  all  over 
the  world  who  come  to  London  to 
confer  professionally. 

Jan  Juta,  American  artist  now  liv- 
ing in  London,  is  doing  extensive 
glass  work  in  the  interior.  The  balus- 
trade of  the  main  stairway  is  of  glass 
lighted  from  the  inside.  The  newel 
posts  are  great  sheets  of  crystal  glass 
set  together  edgewise  with  lights 
concealed  inside  them. 

Photographs  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
issue  of  Arts  and  Decoration. 


FRANKL   JOINS    ^CLEAN-UPS"' 

Paul  Frankl  gives  a  fresh  slant  to 
the  Hollywood  clean-up  movement. 
He  leaves  New  York  October  first 
for  Los  Angeles,  bent  on  improving 
not  morals  but  decoration.  To  quote 
Mr.  Frankl  himself,  he  is  closing 
up  shop  in  New  York  for  a  year  "to 
take  modern  art  off  the  level  of  the 
racketeer  and  the  kept  woman  and 
put  it  on  the  ground  floor." 

If  Mr.  Frankl  really  can  do  this, 
even  in  the  movies,  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  him  a  hand. 

Racketeers  and  kept  women  strike 
a  defensive,  artificial  attitude  in  this 
complicated  existence.  Their  unsuc- 
cessful break  with  traditional  mores 
does   not    come    off    with    any    more 
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surety  because  they  surround  them- 
selves with  a  "setting"  which  has  the 
form,  but  not  the  meanings,  of  sound 
design. 

We  suspect  that  a  kind  of  vicious 
circle  exists  between  the  theatrical 
effect  that  modern  rooms  have  in  the 
movies  and  the  theatrical  effect  that 
so  many  modern  rooms  have  in 
homes.  Maybe  it  really  remains  for 
the  cinema,  wonderland  of  first  in- 
formation about  sophisticated  en- 
vironment for  so  many  people,  to 
put  the  country  right  in  the  matter 
of  modern  decoration.  But  if  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  good  "screen  house" 
to  mean  something — to  carry  some 
idea  of  the  interests  and  activities  of 
the  screen  people  who  are  supposed 
to  live  there — isn't  it  the  duty  of  a 
real  architect  or  designer  to  make  a 
real  house  mean  something  in  rela- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  real  peo- 
ple who  are  to  live  in  that  house: 

Or  does  a  decorator  do  enough 
when  he  stages  those  people  against 
an  abstract  background,  devoid  of 
suggestion  as  to  whether  the  owners 
play  the  lute,  read  philosophy,  or  go 
on  bird  hikes  at  five  in  the  morning? 

ATHENS    MIME    THEATRE 

Angna  Enters,  American  dancer  who 
is  traveling  in  the  Near  East  on  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  sends  news 
of  a  marionette  theatre  which  she  re- 
cently visited  in  Athens.  This  is  the 
contemporary  Greek  mime  theatre 
of    the    people.    The    performances 


take  place  out-of-doors  at  a  coffee 
house,  after  dinner,  from  eleven  to 
one.  The  marionettes  are  shadowed 
on  the  white  screen  with  footlights 
both  in  front  and  back.  The  director 
writes  his  own  plays  and  is  assisted 
by  small  neighborhood  children. 

SOCIOLOGY  FOR  ARCHITECTS 

Nearly  rive  hundred  potential  archi- 
tects are  graduated  yearly  from  twen- 
ty-six recognized  American  colleges. 

Architecture,  alas,  has  too  long 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  ex- 
teriors of  buildings.  Now  we  are  dis- 
covering the  insides  of  houses.  We 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  enclosure  within  our  "four 
walls"  mean  something  in  relation 
to  our  own  activities. 

Architects  should  know  quite  a  bit 
about  the  cosmos  as  well  as  quite  a 
bit  about  building.  Public  thought 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  private  homes. 
Dean  Joseph  Hudnut  recognizes 
that  fact  in  planning  courses  for  fu- 
ture architects  at  Columbia.  He  says: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  role  of 
architecture  in  the  new  world  which 
is  in  process  of  formation  will  be 
different  from  the  role  of  architec- 
ture that  is  passing  away. 

"A  course  is  being  worked  out  in 
which  the  student  in  college  will 
conscious])'  lay  the  foundation,  by 
the  study  of  sociology  and  economics, 
for  his  subsequent  professional  train- 
ing." 

Other  colleges  alert  to  the  chang- 
ing social  world  will  doubtless  fol- 
low Dean  Hudnut's  example.  But 
where  will  the  decorator  and  the 
designer  stand?  Will  architects  be 
the  only  trained  builders  of  the 
future? 

Decorators  have  always  been  an 
off-cropping  of  people  who  fit  into 
no  special  classification  of  training. 
Some  were  schooled  as  architects, 
some  as  artists.  Many  drifted  into 
the  profession  without  preparation. 
Where,  between  the  designer  and 
the  architect,  does  that  unclassified 
contributor  to  our  personal  environ- 
ment, the  decorator,  stand? 

The  industrial  designer  rises  up, 
part  architect,  part  engineer,  part 
decorator — a  new  species.  Will  the 
schools  of  the  future  fit  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  bearing  of  sociological 
forces  upon  his  work? 

GLASS    BRICKS 

The  glass  bricks  which  front  the 
four-story  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Lescaze  on  east  Forty-eighth 


street  in  New  York  are  only  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  but  they  offer  as 
much  protection  from  outside  weath- 
er as  a  four-foot  brick  wall.  The 
bricks  are  about  six  inches  square 
and  are  made  with  a  vacuum  space 
between  two  layers  of  glass. 

MODKII.XS  CAN  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

Gilbert  Rohde  is  giving  a  lecture 
course  on  the  appreciation  and  prac- 
tice of  modern  design  in  applied  arts 
in  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York. 

The  course  considers  the  history 
of  applied  art,  prominent  contem- 
porary designers,  modern  principles 
and  practice.  Part  of  the  students  are 
working  on  problems  under  the  crit- 
icism and  guidance  of  Mr.  Rohde. 
Attention  is  given  in  the  course  to 
materials,  such  as  metals  and  woods, 
and  the  part  they  play  in  designing. 

HOUSING    AND    AFRICAN   ART 

Following  the  current  exhibition  of 
paintings,  murals  and  sculpture  from 
the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project,  the 
Modern  Museum  will  hold  a  hous- 
ing exhibition  from  October  1 7  to 
November  5.  The  housing  conditions 
in  the  United  States  will  be  shown 
in  comparison  with  city  planning 
abroad. 

Among  other  shows  of  interest 
this  winter  is  the  exhibition  of  Afri- 
can art,  to  be  held  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  Fifth  Anniversary  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Museum,  opening  No- 
vember 14.  The  entire  museum  will 
be  given  over,  during  this  latter  ex- 
hibition, to  the  ideal  permanent  col- 
lection for  a  modern  museum  of  art. 


launching  the  last  craft  of  a  fleet  of 
paper  boats. 


AT    SEA    AT    HOME 

A  French  architect  celebrated  for  his 
ingenious  modern  designs  was  called 
in  recently  by  a  client  to  hear  a  com- 
plaint. During  her  unhappy  recital, 
the  famous  man  sat  at  the  table  non- 
chalantly doing  something  with  his 
hands.  The  client  grew  angrier  as  she 
told  how  every  time  it  rained,  the 
water  poured  through  the  roof.  She 
got  up  from  her  chair  and  walked 
around  the  table  to  point  out  a  pud- 
dle of  water  standing  on  the  floor. 
On  the  pool,  the  great  architect  was 
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RAYMOND    HOOD'S    SKYLINE 

Segregated,  the  buildings  which  the 
late  Raymond  Hood  designed  would 
make  an  impressive  skyline. 

Mr.  Hood  rose  out  of  the  ranks 
of  hoping,  almost  hungry,  young 
architects,  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
building,  designed  for  a  competition 
in  1 923.  After  that,  came  the  Ameri- 
can Radiator  building,  the  McGraw- 
Hill  building,  the  Beaux  Arts  apart- 
ments, the  Daily  News  building  and 
others  of  less  importance. 

His  imagination  was  probably  the 
chief  determining  factor  in  the  plan 
of  Rockefeller  Center.  Hood  and 
Fouilhoux  are  one  of  the  three  archi- 
tectural firms  in  charge  of  the  Radio 
City  project  (the  other  two:  Rein- 
hard  and  Hofmeister,  and  Corbett 
Harrison  and  MacMurray). 

Before  the  plan  of  Radio  City  was 
established,  Mr.  Hood  played  with 
model  blocks  and  masses,  trying  to 
work  out  the  idea  of  having  the  four 
tall  buildings  rise  together  at  the 
center  of  the  plaza,  back-to-back 
formation.  He  thought  this  would 
help  express  the  "city  center"  idea. 

He  was  always  interested  in  ex- 
periment— never  bound  by  unrea- 
soned allegiance  to  tradition  for  tra- 
dition's sake. 

Another  dream  of  his  was  to  have 
apartment  houses  built  on  the  bridges 
leading  from  Manhattan  Island. 
That  was  before  there  was  so  much 
talk  of  decentralization. 

Among  the  last  jobs  Mr.  Hood 
worked  on  were  the  General  Electric 
building  for  the  World's  Fair,  and 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
W.  Brooks  at  Sands  Point. 

The  firm  continues  under  the 
name  of  Hood  and  Fouilhoux.  Right 
now  they  are  much  interested  in 
housing  and  city  planning. 

Another  project  is  a  recently  com- 
pleted model  for  a  compact  modern 
cinema  theatre.  Someone  proposed 
starting  a  chain  of  these  over  the 
country  in  corners  where  banks  had 
been  closed.  The  idea  was  abandoned 
because  only  short-time  leases  were 
available  on  these  corners.     G.  A.  Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL    DESIGN 


WALTER  DORWIN  TEAGUE  has  rolled  up  an 
enormous  accomplishment  record  in  the  realm  of  in- 
dustrial design.  Four  things  make  him  an  interesting  per- 
sonality among  those  who  turn  their  minds  to  making  use- 
ful things  at  once  more  useful  and  more  beautiful:  First — 
The  severe  training  and  discipline  that  have  gone  into  his 
practical  equipment  to  make  an  accurate,  able  craftsman. 
Second — Self-appraisal  in  which,  realistically,  he  sees  him- 
self as  part  of  a  large  movement  for  progress.  Third — Re- 
straint of  artistic  license  for  the  rewards  of  practical  achieve- 
ments, fourth — Speculation  as  to  how  much  originality 
may  in  his  future  work  rise  above  such  vigorous  discipline. 

Mr.  Teague  is  a  rational  human  being.  Also,  he  is  a 
consistent  one.  At  twenty,  he  determined  that  he  would 
not  choose  the  easiest  way,  because  life  for  him  had  to  be 
intense  and  stimulating.  \  few  years  ago  he  devoted  him- 
self to  engineering  design  because  no  precedent  marked 
the  way,  ami  he  could  blaze  his  own  trail.  Always  self- 
contained,  he  has  calculated  cause  and  effect  and  reasoned 
his  way  to  a  logical  denouement. 

The  easiest  way  was  the  academic  life.  It  would  have 
satisfied   his  scholarly   I  ,    prolonged  researches  into 

history  and  philosophy   (  he  lias  made  himself  an  authority 
on  eighteenth  ccntun    I  I    Lnd  met  his  need  for  a  se 

cure  niche  in  the  social  scheme.  In  IVcatur,  Indiana,  where 
he  was  born  the  son  of  an    Irish    Methodist   minister,   life 


was  hard,  but  it  was  also  simple.  There  the  Teagues  were 
among  the  gentility,  but  the  complex  social  divisions  which 
confronted  him  when  he  arrived  alone  in  New  York  in 
1903  were  distressing  to  a  youth  who  had  taken  his  sig- 
nificance for  granted. 

He  had  to  build  up  slowly  and  arduously  that  chief 
strength  of  the  artist — a  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
Like  everyone  of  us  who  is  not  blissfully  unconscious  of 
the  dual  forces  in  our  natures,  he  was  aware  of  conflict- 
ing impulses  and  disciplined  some  of  his  profoundest  needs 
to  fit  a  rationalized  concept  of  efficient  living.  He  has  be- 
come infinitely  diplomatic,  suave  and  tactful.  Only  when 
an  idea  in  which  his  belief  is  unshaken  seems  threatened, 
will  he  become  contentious. 

Mr.  Teague  rarely  jeopardizes  a  friendship.  He  has  a 
gift  for  retaining  the  flavor  of  an  association  even  after  the 


1.  BLACK  crystal  anil  clear  glass  punctuate  Tongue's  octagonal 
set-up  for  Steuben.  2.  His  pewter  candlesticks  and  bowls  for  Mar- 
shall Field's  "Classique  Moderne"  gracefully  accept  the  modern 
line.  3.  Two  new  Bausch  and  Lomb  readers,  all  of  a  piece  in  Bakc- 
lite  or  Lumerith,  eclipse  the  old  one  above.  4.  Architectural  motifs 
at  the  Fair  inspired  Teague  to  a  series  of  silk  patterns  for  Marshall 
Field.  5.  and  6.  Chest  of  harewood  and  polished  chrome;  black 
satin  on  an  aluminum  chair;  a  desk  of  harewood  and  rose  lacquer 
sprayed  with  silver.  Designed  for  Mrs.  Adolph  Stuber  of  Rochester 
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AFTER 


600-horse-power  radial  engine  and  compressor  used  on  natural 
gas  lines,  complex  before  and  simple  after  its  re-design  by  Teague 


T 


LELAND    V.   JO 


eague's  crisp  and  clean-cut  arrangement  of  bevels,  hinges,  and 
latch    transformed    Taylor    Instrument    Company's    regulators 


^J^odel  of  gas-operated,  hot-water  boiler  for  the  smaller  home, 
as  it  appeared  before  and  after  Mr.  Teague's  clean  revision 


£)ne  of  the  best  American  cars  of  January   1931    and  typical  of 
the   "Up-and-Down   School"  of  design   prevalent  at   that  time 


y  His  Marmon  1 6  was  designed  b)  Teague  in  March  of  1930,  yet 
embodies  all  the  style  developments  of  1932-33  American  cars 


closeness  which  first  characterized  it  has  been  terminated. 
Precision  is  as  dear  to  him  as  personal  freedom,  and  he 
permits  no  loose  ends  to  confuse  the  pattern  of  his  life. 

Because  he  is  consistent,  the  same  implications  are  present 
in  his  work  as  an  industrial  designer.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  play  of  personality.  His  work  is  exact  and  thoughtful; 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  social  uses.  The  inspiration,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  is  social,  not  individual.  He  is  concerned  with 
new  adaptations  from  existing  forms  to  improve  our  way  of 
life.  He  believes  that  American  advertising  as  a  corollary 
of  mass  production  will  raise  the  level  of  human  comfort. 

The  advertising  scene  is  a  familiar  one  to  Teague. 
Calkins  and  Holden,  one  of 'the  oldest  advertising  com- 
panies, gave  him  his  first  job  after  he  left  art  school  in  1908. 
He  had  made  no  particular  splash  at  the  Art  League,  but 
that  was  to  come  later,  after  he  devised  his  principles  of 
design.  Industrial  design  was  still  an  unknown  quantity; 
students  came  and  went  who  vaguely  studied  "art" 
although  they  had  no  new  emotions  to  unload.  George 
Bridgman,  famous  author  of  books  on  anatomy,  paced  the 
League's  floor,  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  vest,  his 
round  head  seeming  always  to  precede  the  movement  of 
his  body,  while  he  chewed  violently  on  nothing  and  urged 
his  students,  Teague  among  them,  to  the  method  borrowed 
from  Michelangelo:  turning  on  form — head  on  shoulders, 
torso  on  hips,  arm  on  socket — to  create  the  third  dimension 
in  drawing  as  it  did  in  sculpture.  He  stylized  muscles  and 
emphasized  the  design  of  the  human  pattern. 

Teague  spent  eighteen  years  as  an  advertising  artist,  free- 
lancing after  he  left  Calkins  and  Holden  in  1912.  It  was 
the  time  of  elaborate  borders  and  painstaking  detail  in  fine 
printing  posters,  illustrations,  and  advertising  layouts. 
He  became  an  authority  on  typography,  layout,  and  the 
history  of  old  type.  The  records  of  the  period  are  full  of  his 
work  and  one  senses  his  sympathy  for  classical  forms  and 
perceives  his  familiarity  with  medieval,  Elizabethan,  and 
eighteenth  century  costumes  and  manners.  Somewhere  in 
your  attic  you  may  yet  discover  a  calendar  from  the  Home 
Insurance  Company  in  which  a  richly  detailed  border  sur- 
rounds a  lively  English  market-day  scene,  all  embellished 
by  Teague.  His  Arrow  collar  ads  had  a  more  severe,  classi- 
cal feeling.  His  elegant  patterns  framed  Locomobile  pres- 
entations, precious  designs  revealed  the  sensitivity  of 
Strathmore  papers,  Georgian  gentry  capered  in  favor  of 
Bulova  watches. 

But  all  of  this  was  rich  and  exuberant.  A  sense  of  living 


'7'he  airplane  rears  its  head  somewhere  in  this  automobile  designed 
by  Mr.  Teague  in  July   1932.  Running  board  was  eliminated 
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was  never  absent,  and  classical,  traditional  or  radical,  Teague  con- 
trived to  enter  into  a  period  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  scholar  does. 

Suddenly  he  got  fed  up.  Traditional  forms  bored  him;  modern 
forms  beckoned  from  abroad.  His  ad  abstractions  at  this  time  created  a 
minor  sensation.  In  1926,  he  went,  and  when  he  returned,  it  was  as  a 
modern  designer  of  industrial  products. 

The  move  was  characteristic.  Already  one  of  the  Olympians  of  the 
advertising  art  game,  he  looked  for  stimulation  in  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. Advertising  art  was  only  a  phase  in  his  development;  from  there 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  a  phase  new  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
industry  as  well.  Everything  he  did  might  be  an  achievement!  Teague 
prefers  to  beat  his  own  path,  when  the  opportunity  is  offered. 

But  he  is  still  a  classicist  and  traditionalist,  in  spite  of  his  swing  to 
the  modern.  There  is  more  than  a  faint  echo  of  Teague's  classical 
training  to  be  found  in  his  work.  He  has  left  behind  the  traditional 
forms,  but  his  classical  temperament  pervades  everything  he  does,  a 
temperament  in  which  a  penchant  for  organization,  efficiency,  and  con- 
trol is  relieved  by  lightness  and  charm  and  a  zest  for  living. 

For  these  who,  like  Teague,  witnessed  the  inception  of  industrial 
design  from  without  the  gates,  it  was  born  with  the  scrapping  of  the 
Model  T  Ford.  The  Model  A  improved  business  enormously  and 
caused  manufacturers  to  question  the  eye  appeal  of  their  products. 
Advertising  companies  who  had  been  unable  to  justify  expenditure 
turned  avidly  to  this  new  means  of  stimulating  sales. 

Early  in  1928  Teague  got  his  first  industrial  design  commission. 
Richard  Bach  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  recommended  him,  among 
others,  to  Adolph  Stuber,  son  of  Eastman  Kodak's  president.  From 
their  first  meeting  grew  a  close  friendship  and  a  prolonged  business 
association.  Cameras,  moving  picture  equipment,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
shop,  and  even  the  Stuber  home,  have  by  way  of  Teague's  drawing 
board  been  transformed  into  lucid  expressions  of  efficiency  and  beauty. 

The  designing  of  the  Stuber  home  represented  the  elucidation  of 
an  idea:  that  modern  interiors  could  be  made  understandable  to  the  un- 
initiated without  benefit  of  label,  by  virtue  of  intrinsic  value  in  com- 
fort, efficiency  and  charm.  And  he  believes  that  charm  is  a  legitimate 
purpose  of  design.  Instead  of  geometric  perfection,  Teague  is  con- 
cerned with  the  silver  vase  that  lends  sparkle,  the  high  color  notes 
to  which  people  inevitably  respond,  the  attention  to  detail  that  dis- 
tinguishes a  home  from  a  mere  plan  for  mathematical  perfection.  If 
one  follows  too  rigid  a  pattern,  the  human  element  is  ignored. 

Design  is  always  the  same,  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose.  Teague's 
principle  of  design  i^-  simple  and  logical.  To  him,  beauty  is  visible 
Tightness.  It  is  not  something  to  be  injected  into  an  object;  it  must 
come  out  of  it.  Even  as  the  sculptor  cuts  into  stone  seeking  the  image, 
the  designer  must  be  prepared  to  find  his  form  within  the  function,  the 
materials,  and  the  construction  of  his  product.  The  fitness  of  his  design 
will  be  self-evident.  He  asks  himself,  "What  is  this  thing  for?  What 
is  it  made  of?  How  is  it  made?"  and  evokes  the  image  which  contrives 
to  fuse  these  elements  into  a  simple  and  harmonious  form.  The  prob- 
lem is  always  the  same:  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency,  maintain 
economy,  and  elicit  all  possible  beauty  and  brilliance  out  of  the  material. 

Out  of  this  experience  he  has  evolved  the  theory  of  timing.  The 
element  of  chance  can  be  eliminated  in  devising  designs  that  are  sale- 
able as  well  as  right.  He  designed  the  sixteen-cylinder  Marmon  motor 
in  March,  1930.  Today,  the  horizontal  streamlines  of  his  design  are 
a  familiar  sight  on  public  highways.  Beauty  which  is  the  result  of 
efficiency  can  be  appreciated  by  any  man,  but  a  design  can  be  so  un- 
familiar that  the  public  will  not  see  its  efficiency. 

A  knowledge  of  style  trends,  a  fine  sense  of  line  and  proportion,  an 
analysis  of  the  function  of  the  automobile  and  the  adaptation  of  body 
design  to  function  in  terms  of  engineering  are  Teague's  idea  of  almost 
infallible  judgment  in  motor  car  design.  He  is  prepared  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  engineer.  "Engineers  will  lead  us  to  good  modern 
industrial  design,"  he  is  frequently  heard  to  say.  He  believes  firmly 
in  the  designs  latent  in  the  properties  of  certain  materials. 

Teague's  engineering  sense  is  extraordinary.  Although  in  his  youth 
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HEDR1CH-BLESSING 


Jn  the  Ford  Building  at  the  Chicago  Fair:  first,  the 
public  writing  room  in  which  shades  of  blue  are 
divided  by  horizontal  bands  of  chromium  which  en- 
circle the  wall.  The  red  and  black  Seamloc  rug  is  a 
special  design  by  Teague.  Below,  is  a  view  of  the 
executive  lounge  in  which  white,  gold,  green  and 
fruitwood  coordinate  a  color  scheme  which  is  a  retreat 
from  excitement.  The  third  is  an  original  rendering 
1m  Mr.  Teague  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  features 
shown   in   the   lobby,   part  of  the   Industrial    Exhibit 
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he  exhibited  slight  curiosity  about  mechanisms,  he  has 
nevertheless  developed  or  discovered  a  perception  of  en- 
gineering values  rare  for  a  layman.  In  a  simple,  direct 
way,  he  is  often  able  to  evoke  the  logical  design  more  clear- 
ly than  the  engineer  who  is  familiar  with  the  process. 

He  is  precise  and  persistent.  He  feels  that  precision  is 
the  greatest  virtue  of  the  machine  and  machine  art  must 
have  that  quality.  The  doctrinaire  values  which  thwart 
him,  he  meets  with  designs  whose  fitness  can  be  illustrated 
realistically.  All  this  serves  to  explain  the  spectacular  suc- 
cess of  what  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  spectacular  talent. 

"The  designer,  if  he  is  really  able,  should  specialize  in 
nothing  but  design,"  remarks  Mr.  Teague,  "or  he  will  be- 
come enamored  of  a  single  form  in  one  field  which  he  will 
repeat  endlessly."  The  astonishing  agility  with  which  he 
has  leaped  from  railroad  trains  to  high-powered  engines, 
from  the  efficient  precision  of  his  own  offices  to  the  spark- 
ling dignity  of  the  Stuber  residence,  indicates  virility  and 
freshness  and  a  fine  versatility. 

Teague  must  be  a  comforting  fellow  to  the  practical- 
minded  business  men  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
for  so  many  years.  As  one  desperate  manufacturer  said  to 
us  some  time  ago  after  he  had  visited  several  designers 
in  search  of  a  savior,  "The  only  thing  they  said  that  I  could 
understand  was  the  fee."  For  Teague  is  aware  of  the  terms 
by  which  business  men  arrive  at  their  values  and  decisions. 
He  can  be  as  precise  and  realistic  as  any  of  them. 

His  staff  is  controlled  by  devotion  to  him  and  his  ideals; 
it  includes  his  twenty-three-year-old  son,  Dorwin  Teague, 
draftsman  and  designer. 

Teague  works  under  terrific  pressure  and  is  obliged  peri- 
odically to  retreat  to  his  old  farmhouse  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  lies  in  the  sun,  re- 
laxed, and  is  able  to  revitalize  his  energies  with  another 
kind  of  work.  He  has  no  use  for  leisure  which  gives  him 
nothing  but  relaxation.  For  the  same  reason,  although  he 
loves  to  travel  at  intervals  in  Europe,  he  needs  New 
York  for  the  stimulation  of  its  electrical  atmosphere,  ex- 
citement of  New  York  streets,  newspapers,  conversations, 
people. 

One  cannot  say  of  Walter  Teague  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  man.  In  his  business  and  in  his  personal  life, 
in  his  work  and  in  his  diversions,  there  is  somehow  a  com- 
plete consistency.  Beauty  for  Teague  does  not  seem  to  be 


FREDERICK   BRADLEY 


X'tream lining  and  a  substantial  decrease  in  weight  will  increase 

speed  and  lower  operating  costs  of  new  coaches  by  Teague.  A 

gay   color   scheme,   ample   light,   pivoting   seats,   are  travel   news 

something  which  can  be  cherished  for  its  own  sake;  it 
must  do  more  than  just  unburden  the  heart.  He  admires 
Van  Gogh  as  the  most  magnificent  of  the  moderns,  for  his 
creation  of  pattern  and  design;  El  Greco  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  all  time,  because  he  is  dynamic  and  modern. 
Renoir's  paintings  do  not  move  him;  they  are  too  loose  in 
composition;  the  warm  luminous  quality  is  not  enough. 
Seurat  delights  him  with  his  precision.  He  likes  the  classi- 
cal in  Picasso,  whom  he  considers  a  superb  artist.  He  thinks 
modern  painters,  like  industrial  designers,  lack  the  crafts- 
man's knowledge  of  materials  and  technique.  They  buy 
their  paints  in  the  shop  around  the  corner  and  conceal  a 
shallow  technique  with  masterly  realism. 

Questioned  about  decoration  on  modern  forms,  his  reply 
was  concise.  "Ornamentation  will  come  back,  but  only  after 
the  primitive  phase  of  modern  design  has  passed;  when  it 
begins  to  decline  and  become  slightly  decadent,  sophistica- 
tion and  elaboration  will  appear." 

His  idea  of  the  good  life  is  simply — intensity  of  interest. 
So  we  gather  that  we  can  continue  to  expect  from  Walter 
Dorwin  Teague  almost  as  many  exciting  phases  of  develop- 
ment as  we  have  already  witnessed.  M.  S. 


^yp  \i<ki  ini,  efficiencj   is  subtly  conveyed  in  Teague's  own  office.  A  black  lacquer  fireplace  is  outlined  by  a  chrome-plated  tube 
111,1  flanked  bj  black  lacquer  cabinets.  Walls  are  dead  white  and  the  cork  floor  has  a  block  pattern,  two  shades  of  brown. 
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^si  ast 


/V\a|or  Felten  has  painted  this  mural  for  decoration 
in  the  hallway  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hafner's  New 
England  house.  It  is  in  quiet  tones  of  blue,  white, 
green  and  brown,  painted  in  oil  on  canvas,  and  ex- 
tends the  length  of  the  wall  opposite  the  doorway 


KURT  SCHILLING 
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"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does"  is  a  made-to-order  de- 
scription of  Seamloc  carpet.  It  is  beautiful  . . .  beautiful  as  the 
finest,  lush-pile  broadloom.  And  it  does  so  much  more!  For 
Seamloc  has  a  seemingly  miraculous  backing,  a  firm  coating 
that  holds  every  wool  tuft  secure,  to  insure  its  wear;  that  lets 
you  wash  it  on  the  floor,  for  no  water  seeps  through  to  rot  the 
warp  or  stain  the  wood;  that  banishes  sewing,  binding  and 
ravelling.  Yet,  in  any  of  its  eight  grades,  Seamloc's  cost  is  par 
with  unbacked  carpets!  It  is  a  perfect  wall-to-wall  covering; 
but  any  design  can  be  inlaid  in  either  carpet  or  rug.  If  you 
move,  pick  up  Seamloc  and  take  it  along  . . .  pieces  can  readily 
be  added  or  subtracted.  In  fact,  this  new  carpet  has  so  many 
advantages  that  it  takes  a  small  book  to  tell  them  .  .  .  we 
have  the  book!  Would  you  like  a  copy?  Read  margin  below. 


THE     PICTURES     SHOW:    At    top,   a  blue  frioze-weave  border  attached  the 

Seamloc   carpet  in  three   green   tones.  never-sever,    stitchless    Seamloc    way.    The 

Below,  Seamloc  figured  and  embossed   pat-  strip  beneath  the  chair  shows  some  of 

terns.   Next,  section  of  a  circular  rug  with  Seamloc's  29  decorator-colors. 


CHASE   SEAMLOC  CARPET 


J.  Cj.JJI-SuufJ  jXJad 


•    L  C  C  .mpany,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York   City.   Please   send    me   your  illustrated   booklet  fully  describing  Seamloc 

carper,  and  telling  me  where  I  can  obtain  It.  My  name  and  address  are  written  below. 
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GOODALL-SANFORD 


Why  are  the  most  luxurious  motor-cars  in  the  world  upholstered 
in  mohair?  For  this  very  substantial  reason:  Mohair  is  the 
strongest  fibre  in  the  world  for  weaving  fabrics.  And  for  this 
same  reason,  the  Goodall  mills  have  been  performing  plastic 
surgery  on  the  face  of  this  fine  old  fabric.  They  have  given  it 
hundreds  of  fascinating  new  textures;  colored  it  exquisitely 
and  harmoniously;  imprinted  it  in  patterns  of  classic  beauty; 
lifted  it  so  far  out  of  the  usual  run  of  decoratives  that  it  is 
having  a  permanent  wave  of  popularity  in  homes  where  nice 
things  prevail.  These  new  mohairs  are  color-fast,  dust  and 
wrinkle-resisting,  and  more  nearly  everlasting  than  any  other 
woven  materials  you  can  use.  Ask  your  decorator!  And  wouldn't 
you  like  some  new  ideas  in  the  use  of  mohairs?  See  •  below. 


KEY  TO    PICTURES:  On  the  chair,  Chase  print.  At  the  window,  Chase  mohair  sheer 

printed  mohair  serge.  Beneath  it,  three  mo-  casement    curtains,    beneath    mohair    serge 

hair  velvets,  ribbed,  tufted  and  plain.  At  the  over-draperies.    Below,    four   of  the  fifteen 

bottom,    mohair  frieze   in    rope   and   tassel  new  colors  in  Chase   mohair  serge  weave. 

.STERIES  CHASE  MOHAIR  DRAPERIES 

CHASE  SEAMLOC  CARPETS 


•    L.  C.  Chase    &    Company,  Inc.,  295    Fifth   Avenue,  New  York   City.    Please   send    me  the   booklets   I    have   checked   below. 
My  name  and  address  are  written  in  the  margin  below.  □  MEET  MR.  MOHAIR,  (the  story  of  the  precious  Angora  fleece) 

□  WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  FURNITURE,  (about  Ve/mo  upho/sferyj 


□  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  BETTER  CASEMENTS,  (with  a  sample  of  sheer  mohair; 


THREE   M   \    ROOMS 


AN     OLD     VERANDA 


This  rambling  sun  porch  runs  around  an  old 
Victorian  house  in  Mamaroneck.  Marie  Ramsay, 
who  redecorated  it  for  the  owners,  utilized  the 
spaciousness  of  the  veranda  for  a  lounge,  a  dining 
room  and  a  card  room.  She  took  advantage  of 
the  old  stained  glass  transoms  by  using  the  colors 
of  the  glass  in  the  decorative  scheme.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  duck  canvas  painted  turquoise 
blue,  and  the  rugs  are  mixed  green  and  blue 
woven  fiber    Walls  and   ceiling   are  sea-green. 


If  You  IVere 

In  New  York 


COME  September,  something 
happens  to  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  New  York.  Shop  windows 
lift  their  heads,  the  displays  begin 
to  strike  with  a  great  uncoiled 
energy,  and  objects  which  could  be 
seen  with  the  eye  of  the  detached 
connoisseur  begin  to  take  on  a 
very  personal  and  directed  coy- 
ness of  manner. 

It'-;  just  one  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  world  beginning  to  come 
out  of  its  summer  nap.  The  things 
which  are  going  to  happen  become 
far  more  glittering  than  the  past. 

At  the  present  moment  every- 
one who  has  been  fighting  the 
cause  of  creative  design,  of  origi- 
nal work,  and  of  that  forceful 
team  Messrs.  Art  and  Industry 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  is  going  to  do 
with  their  industrial  exhibit  which 
opens  November  5th.  It  ought  to 
be  -uperb.  It  is  an  invitation  affair 
ami  is  staged  by  the  museum. 
There  will  lie  rooms,  but  only 
when  the  r<x>m  arrangement  shows 
to  best  advantage  the  industrial 
objects.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
a  review  of  the  handsomest  new 
tilings  in  quantity  production. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  at  last  original  de- 
sign has  reached  the  sacred  heights 
where  it  begins  to  be  protected  in 
other  ways  than  by  law.  There  are 
thousands  of  designs  made  every 
year  by  industrial  artiste  and 
craftsmen  which  are  copied  so 
quickly  that  the  creator  has  no 
time  to  bow — let  alone  wait  for 
the  encouraging  waves  of  applause 
lie  fore  there  is  a  ringing  chorus  of 
copies.  It  is  said  to  be  very  de- 
pressing to  those  concerned. 

In  the  clothes  field  there  has 
been  a  Guild  that  gives  a  little 
moral  and  sometimes  hairbrush 
spanking  to  those  manufacturers 
that  copy  designs.  In  the  deco- 
rative field  there  has  been  mostly 
broiling.  Now  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Art  and  Industry  has  or- 
ganized a  design  registration  bu- 
reau in  which  designs  are  dated 
and  filed.  The  Alliance  does  not 
sue  in  cases  of  piracy,  but  it  acts 
as  a  material  witness  if  there  is 
a  suit  and  also  confronts  the  copy- 
ist with  his  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional borrowing. 


One  of  the  very  good  dinner 
topics  for  past  weeks  has  been  this 
matter  of  housing.  It  seems  to  in- 
terest evervone.  Not  onlv  because 


city  tenements  need  reform,  but 
because  the  points  involved  are 
those  which  will  influence  all 
domestic  building.  You  may  have 
heard  the  speeches  arranged  by 
Secretary  Ickes  over  the  radio  in 
which  German  and  English  ex- 
perts talked  about  their  experi- 
ences. And  you  may  have  heard 
the  statement  that  in  England  gar- 
dens in  business  districts  were 
taxed  as  gardens  and  not  as  po- 
tential office  buildings.  This 
doesn't  make  it  imperative  to  fill 
up  these  breathing  spaces  with 
bustling  commercially. 

At  any  rate,  New  York  lias  been 
bristling  with  housing  luncheons 
and  committees,  and  the  papers 
are  full  of  potential  housing  plans 
— all  looking  like  very  stylish 
cracker  boxes  witli  shower  and 
promenade  space. 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  Columbia  University 
Orientation  Study,  the  Ea  van- 
burg  Foundation,  and  the  housing 
section  of  the  Welfare  Council  are 
all  combining  to  put  on  a  Housing 
Exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  from  October  1 7th  to  Novem- 
ber 5th.  There  will  be  three  floors 
of  models,  plans,  pictures  show- 
ing present  conditions  through- 
out tile  United  States  and  the  de- 
velopments  abroad. 


( 'oming  also  is  an  exhibit  which 
lias  been  almost  disbanded  be- 
cause of  its  immense  popularity. 
When  a  place  gets  so  crowded  that 
you  only  see  the  people  and  miss 
all  the  exhibits,  it  becomes  some- 
thing else  again.  I  refer  to  the 
Annual  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  be  held 
at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  on  November 
8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th.  Chrysan- 
themums, orchids,  roses  and  car- 
nations— fruits  and  vegetables 
seem  to  have  the  run  of  things. 

Which  brings  up  a  new  po- 
tential class — and  the  pamphlet 
got  out  by  Mr.  Ford  on  how  to 
turn  the  Soy  bean  into  automobile 
parts.  It  makes  you  wonder  if  all 
these  years  the  herbs  in  the  gar- 
den might  have  been  turned  into 
diamond  bracelets  instead  of  soup. 


The  anachronisms  in  today's 
decorative  medley  have  begun  to 
dawn  with  a  great  and  terrifi 


Hooded    Komuso  —  the    itinerant    monk   who    begs  with  his  flute   for  a   few    sen... 
The   Tokonoma    scroll    which    indicates    that    you    are    the    honored    guest ...  snow- 
crested    Fujisan,    inscrutable    and     glorious  .  .  .  indescribably    lovely    shrines    and 
temples ...  and    the    innate    joy   of    the    Japanese    who    welcome    you  —  are    to    be 
found    in    no    other    land    but    iapan.  •  A  turn    at   real  golf  on    the   sun    deck,  or 
trap    shooting    and    deck    tennis  —  a    tea    party   picturesquely   Japanese,    movies, 
Oriental    parties  —  dancing  — amid    the    backdrop    of    luxurious   comfort.    And    a 
cuisine    lhat    is    making    the    most    ascetic    passengers    go    gourmet  ...  in    no 
other  ships    but  those    of   the    N.Y.  K.    Line.  •  Magnificent    motor   liners   cater- 
ing to  American  Tastes  offer   that   type    of  service   you   would  expect   from 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  shipping  companies.  •  Express  Service  from 
San    Francisco   and    Los   Angeles  via    Honolulu.    •    Direct  Service   from 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

JAPAN,   CHINA,   the   PHILIPPINES 

PACIFIC  COAST  AND  RETURN  '' 


Class       OH  A  up 


Second 
Class 


tJOZ  up 


Cabin    %Ar^-J 
Class       **0/u 

Tourist    $ 
Cabin 


>227u 


Write  to  Deportment  90  for  information,  rotes 

and    reservations 
New  York,  25  Broadway;  San  Francisco, 
551  Market  Street;  Seattle,  1404  Fourth 
Avenue;  Chicago,  40  North  Dearborn 
St.;  Los  Angeles,  605  South  Grand 
Avenue,    or   any    Cunard    White 
Star  Limited  office.  Consult  your 
local  tourist  agent.  He  knows. 
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'WESTCHESTER" 


a  cfoa/iwuita  ?iew 
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l_Cocktail .  .  .  2-Winc  . .  .  3-Brandy  .  . .  4-Cordial . . .  5-Sherry 
6— Cremede  Menthe... 7— Champagne. ..8— Claret. ..9— Rhine  Wine 
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tere  is"Westchester','  Fostoria's 
A  J-  newest  pattern,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
stemwan  of  the  year. 

\\  estchester  comes  in  even  nec- 
pe  for  correct  service 
—  in  crystal,  in  colors  including 
Fostoria's  gorgeous  neM  <  Iriental 
Ruby  ami  In  combinations oi 
and  crystal.   It  is  available 


number  of  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful cuttings  and  etchings;  also 
a   new  and  lavish  gold  treatment. 

See  this  beautiful  stemware  at 
your  store — as  well  as  Fostoria's 
almosl  limitless  selection  of  other 
charming  pieces.   May   we  send 

in-  booklet,  "Correct  Wine 

andTableSen  ice"?  Fostoria Glass 
Company,  Mounds^  tile,  \\  .  Va. 


ostoria 


THE    GLASS     OF     FASHION 


tainty.  All  through  Connecticut 
this  summer  were  the  sweetest  lit- 
tle houses,  actual  eighteen  forties 
— as  cool  as  cucumbers  in  the 
midday  sun — because  of  air-con- 
ditioning. And  tucked  away  over 
the  old  moist  cellars  were  cosy 
little  copper  and  chromium  dens. 
The  other  evening  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  buffets.  Why  the  din- 
ing room  buffet?  In  England  it  is 
used  for  serving  a  hot  help-your- 
self  breakfast  and  for  other  prac- 
tical reasons.  In  America  it  stands 
— a  large  wooden  block  on  the 
side  wall  topped  by  a  pair  of  in- 
effective silver  candlesticks,  par-. 
tially  unfilled  because  of  more 
adequate  shelves  that  have  super- 
seded it. 

Someone  said  that  someone  else 
heard  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  broth- 
er, when  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  said 
that  the  house  of  the  future  would 
be  underground,  that  the  land- 
scape would  be  as  God  intended  it 
to  be,  and  that  we  would  rise  from 
our  scientifically  perfect  establish- 
ments to  a  naturally  perfect  uni- 
verse. Maybe  so.  Here  we  have  the 
new  large  use  of  glass  to  let  in 
view,  and  no  view.  That  is,  no 
view  that  anyone  likes.  Perhaps 
we  shall  have  to  supply  that  next 
— in  cities. 


The  recent  Gift  show  in  New 
York  showed  several  interesting 
developments.  In  the  first  place 
everything  was  nontarnishable, 
alcohol-proof  and  stainless.  In  the 
second  place  there  was  chromium 
ad  nauseum.  In  the  third  place 
there  were  enough  gadgets:  cock- 
tail shakers  with  recipes  around 
the  rims,  things  that  became  cork- 
screws ( it  seemed  that  everything 
became  a  pony,  a  corkscrew,  a 
bottle  opener  and  a  stirring  spoon), 
to  sink  the  good  ship  Maine. 

The  Gift  show,  which  is  open 
to  buyers  and  us  magazine  re- 
porters, was  held  on  two  floors  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
can  imagine  your  favorite  suite 
tilled  to  the  hilt  with  port-hole 
fish  globes,  mother  of  pearl  flow- 
ers, Cellophane  ribbon,  hand 
carved  Russian  trays  and  those 
sweet,  sweet  little  porcelain  figures 
now  selling  for  about  $.98  and 
having  no  expressions  on  their 
faces,  you  have  the  picture!  There 
were  even  funny  things  like  rub- 
ber doughnuts.  Gifts,  I  suppose, 
if  you  have  that  kind  of  a  rollick- 
ing sense  of  humor. 


The  cinema,   whatever  it   may 

lie  doing  to  drag  down  the  stand- 
ards of  American  behavior,  is 
doing  an  interesting  job  on  sets. 
Recently  there  came  through  the 
mail    a    group   of    pictures   of    the 


scenes  in  the  "Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness," a  play  of  revolutionary 
times.  It's  a  review  of  Early 
decorative  Americana — dropleaf 
shelves,  settles,  center  boards, 
oval  ovens,  high-backed  chairs, 
brick  fireplaces,  etc.  The  sets  are 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  old  homesteads  in  and 
around  Connecticut  (before  air- 
conditioning!). 


There  is  in  New  York  at  the 
moment  an  epidemic  of  the  des- 
sert pancakes.  You  can  see  them 
made  almost  any  luncheon  or 
dinner  time  at  any  of  the  epicu- 
rean cafes.  Usually  there  is  some- 
one leaning  across  the  table,  talk- 
ing confidentially  with  the  maitre 
d'hotel  and  trying  to  spirit  the 
recipe  from  the  chef.  The  blue 
flame  seems  to  fascinate  us  naive 
Americans,  not  used  to  burning 
brandy  in  the  public  square.  We 
look  at  it,  sigh  contentedly  and  re- 
lax into  a  better  world. 

Here  is  the  recipe  of  the  Crepes 
Suzette  which  are  shown  on  page 
35  of  this  issue.  Duchene,  wh  > 
made  them,  is  a  Frenchman  and 
the  talented  chef  at  La  Cremail- 
lere.  He  says,  "Crepes  Suzette 
must  be  very  thin  and  must  be 
icrved  piping  hot."  Recipe:  \  \  lb. 
of  flour,  three  eggs,  3^  pint  of 
milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  melted  butter.  .Mix 
the  flour  with  the  eggs  and  milk, 
add  the  melted  butter,  salt,  sugai 
and  a  dash  of  absinthe.  Cook  in 
pancake  frying  pan,  very  thin. 
When  well  browned  the)'  are 
ready.  Put  them  on  the  platter. 
Mix  sweet  butter  with  some  orange 
zest  and  lemon  zest,  and  sugar 
and  stir  thoroughly.  Put  the 
crepes  over  a  lamp,  with  the 
Suzette  butter,  and  cook  again 
with  Cointreau.  Over  this  pour 
Grand  Marnier  and  brandy  and 
light.  Fold  the  crepes  like  a  fan 
ami  serve  immediately. 


Photography  is  still  a  fad  and 

a  fascination.  Many  of  the  head- 
liners  in  New  York  started  by  just 
taking  pictures  for  the  sport  of  it. 
Not  many  months  ago  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  went  professional 
and  had  an  exhibit  of  the  photo- 
graphs she  had  clone.  The  Leisure 
League  of  America,  whose  rant- 
ings  on  how  to  make  angle-worms 
slipless,  and  tropical  fish  support 
you,  you  may  have  heard,  has  an 
excellent  booklet  by  William  M. 
Strong,  called  "Photograph}'  For 
Fun."  It  costs  $.25  and  can  be  got 
by  writing  to  their  headquarters] 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  They  have 
other  booklets,  too,  and  are  full  of 
original  ideas.  Worth  watching. 
S.  T. 
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zJ)Coro//s  and  Highbrows 

AT  PLAY 


THERE  are  a  few  clever  fel- 
lows who  can  invent  their 
own  games.  Norman  Bel  Geddes 
has  invented  several.  One  young 
professor  of  economics,  whom  we 
know,  charted  the  course  of  big 
business  en  a  board,  and  had  all 
his  students  practicing  monopoly 
when  they  refused  to  look,  into  a 
text  book  to  study  it.  The  students 
cornered  railroads  or  small  pieces 
of  real  estate  at  strategic  points, 
winning  money  or  losing  prestige 
every  night.  What  would  happen 
to  games  in  a  non-competitive 
state,  no  one  can  imagine.  If  you 
haven't  a  hope  of  heating  an  op- 
ponent, no  matter  what  you  play, 
mere  is  no  game,  naturally.  The 
best  players  at  anything  are  a 
mean  lot,  and  all  this  talk  about 
clean  and  manly  sport  is  a  Sun- 
day school  story. 

We  have  some  friends  who  play 
a  nasty  game,  probably  of  their 
own  invention,  which  takes  no 
equipment     except     a     dash     of 


sadism  and  a  dose  of  brass.  It  is 
called  Luring.  You  are  sitting,  for 
instance,  on  the  top  of  a  Fifth 
avenue  bus.  In  passing  the  li- 
brary at  Forty-second  street,  you 
instruct  your  companion  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Look.  There's  the  aqua- 
rium!" If  you  get  the  neighbors 
to  turn  around  and  correct  you, 
you  get  a  count  of  ten.  It  belongs 
to  the  takc-a-chair-out-from-un- 
der  school  of  fun.  Another  varia- 
tion is  to  repeat  "Auf,  Auf"  in  an 
innocent  voice  while  listening  to  a 
boring  anecdote.  You  may  get  the 
query,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  kept  your  victim  with  you 
that  long:  ''Why  do  you  keep 
saying  Auf?"'  Whereupon  you 
answer,  "O,  that's  just  'yes'  in 
German."  If  your  dumb  vis-a-vis 
then  corrects  you  with  the  proper 
word,  you  have  scored  another 
ten.  If  you  get  a  punch  in  the  jaw 
at  the  same  time,  that  wipes  out 
all  your  gains. 

\Ye  only  take  up  the  question 
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EARLY    AMERICAN 


YOU  will  be  delighted  with  the  Mathushek  Spinet  Grand*, 
not  alone  for  its  fine  tonal  qualities  but  also  for  its  beauty 
and  originality  of  design.  The  most  welcome  creation  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  grand  piano,  the  Spinet  Grand  be- 
comes a  harmonious  decorative  unit  in  any  interior. 

For  the  home  of  today  in  which  space  requirements  are  a  fac- 
tor, the  Spinet  Grand  is  ideally  suited.  Only  59  inches  wide  by 
34  inches  deep,  the  Spinet  Grand  may  be  used  with  charming  dec- 
orative effect. 

On  request  we  will  send  you  our  new  booklet,  illustrating  the 
complete  style  range  of  Spinet  Grands  by  Mathushek,  each  model 
shown  in  its  appropriate  period  setting.  For  your  convenience, 
use  the  coupon  below. 

*REG.  O.  S.   PATENT  OFFICE 

MATHUSHEK  PIANO   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Makers  of  fine  pi 'am  1836 

132ND    STREET    and    ALEXANDER    AVENUE    •     •    NEW    YORK 
NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS  •  1  i  EAST  39TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


Mathushek  Piano  Mfg.  Co. 
]  52nd  St.  and  Alexander  A\c. 
1    New  York,  \.  Y. 

q  Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me  your  booklet  illustrating 
t!u  various  designs  in  which  the  Spinet  Grand  is 
made. 


Name ... 
Address. 

City 
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(janor  on 


Gay  flowers,  plucked  at  random  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  and  (fathered  in  loose,  inlormal 
clusters,  £ive  the  motive  lor  this  colorlul  de- 
sign in  Queensware.  Tne  decoration  (which  is 
applied  under  tne  glaze  to  insure  permanence) 
is  on  tne  Patrician  shapes,  creating  a  dinner 
service  or  unusual  character  and  charm.  Bognor 
on  Patrician  is  carried  by  the  leading  stores  in 
open  stock. 


Upon  request  we  shall  tc  pleased  to  send 
you   a   copy    of  our   illustrated    booklet. 


Postal?  iUrc^uiaod  &  Sottas 


Mark  on  China 


«=>r=-      AMERICA 

160   FIFTH  AVENUE    ■    NEW  YORK  Mirkon 

"■'■'  Stre«t  Jasper,  Basalt, 

WHOLESALE    OSLY  Quccnsware,  Etc. 

Potter,,       Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England  WEDGWOOD 


of  games  at  this  point  because  it's 
the  in-between  season.  In  a  few- 
days  everyone  must  come  indoors 
to  play  at  something  before  bed- 
time. It's  going  to  get  dark  and 
cold.  We  don't  like  to  be  crows, 
but  we  can't  help  it  if  winter 
comes.  All  the  summer  games 
must  be  abandoned — archery  ( the 
oldest  known  game,  which  has  re- 
cently come  in  for  a  revival), 
bowling  on  the  green,  badminton, 
deck  tennis,  croquet  (played  in 
shorts,  not  crinolines).  If  you  have 
been  hanging  around  the  big  es- 
tates or  country  clubs  this  sum- 
mer you  have  probably  indulged 
your  fancy  in  all  of  these.  And 
perhaps  you  have  also  taken  a- 
pot-shot  at  the  blue  sea-gull, 
drawn  here  (bought  at  Aber- 
crombie's)  which  flies  through,  the 
air  of  the  beach,  or  wherever,  by 
your  manipulation  of  the  rod  and 
reel  attached. 


But,  indoors,  since  you  can't 
read  a  good  book  in  a  crowd, 
there  must  be  gambling.  Much 
more  gambling  than  games  of 
skill.  Last  winter  it  was  reported 
that  with  a  few  more  coins  jan- 
gling in  the  jeans,  more  poker  chips 
were  bought,  more  roulette  wheels 
for  domestic  use.  (You  can  buy 
one  at  Abercrombie's  that  fits  into 
a  carrying  case,  and  bet  your  rail- 
road fare  to  any  point.) 

Dominoes  are  in  constant  de- 
mand for  the  feeble-minded  club- 
man, but  intellectual  college  boys 
are  investing  in  chess  sets.  In  Rus- 
sia,  <  Ik ;ss  is  a  popular  pastime,  as 
they  say,  but  the  big  fellows  on 
the  board  are  carved  in  the  image 
■  if  tlu-  working  man  and  peasant, 
nut  in  the  image  of  knights  and 
kings  and  queens.  Our  college 
boys  seldom  insist  on  this  varia- 
tion, but  they  do  ask  for  different 
shapes  occasionally.  Abercrombie, 
therefore,  offers  them  this  design  in 


black  and  silver.  ( Preceding  page. ) 

There  are  all  kinds  of  little 
trick  devices  for  betting.  At  Spald- 
ing's they  sell  this  one,  On  Me. 
You  place  your  chips  on  the  cloth 
marked  off  in  squares  designating 
a  drink  mixture,  and  spin  the  ac- 
companying dial  that  turns  up  the 
odds.  Obviously  for  inebriates. 

A  slightly  more  complicated 
game  of  chance  for  the  hunter 
home  from  the  hills  and  marshes 
is  this  Decoy  from  Abercrombie. 
The  pegs  are  prettily  carved,  de- 
coys in  one  color,  ducks  in  an- 
other. As  the  dice  fall  you  stick 
the  pegs  into  holes,  decoys  first, 
then  ducks,  and  win  or  lose  as 
you  send  your  opponents'  ducks 
home.  It's  a  game  for  four,  is  new 
on  the  market,  and  costs  $2.50. 

If  the  experts  at  ping-pong 
have  left  you  nursing  a  game  too 
weak  to  compete,  and  you  still 
prefer  a  little  activity  even  in- 
doors in  your  amusements,  here 
is  Dartelle  from  Spalding.  You 
hurl  the  arrow  at  the  marked 
board  and  it  sticks  by  suction  to 
a  number.  The  bull's-eye  is  the 
cross.  It  costs  a  dollar  and  needn't 
keep  you  awake  at  night  puzzling 
cut  the  proper   stroke  or   swing. 

So  while  the  cows  graze  over 
the  tawdry  little  hazards  of  the 
old  Tom-thumb  golf  courses,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  elaborate 
Mah-jong  equipment  curse  the  ex- 
pensive sets  piled  in  their  cellars, 
bridge  and  baseball  go  on  forever. 

The  best  games  have  native  tra- 
dition and  folklore  behind  them. 
Apparently,  you  can  launch  a  re- 
vival once  in  a  while,  like  back- 
gammon or  parchesi,  but  it's  a 
tough  job  to  get  a  new  game  going. 
However,  there  are  quick  returns 
in  the  market  for  only  a  brief 
run  if  it  is  strong  enough,  and 
everyone  from  merchant  to  hostess 
is  looking  for  a  bright  idea. 
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The   Silkworm 

Turns 


FOR  several  year?  silk  has  been 
a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  exile. 

But  the  rumour  has  been  going 
round  this  season  that  the  blue- 
blooded  fabrics  are  to  return. 
They  are  not  apt  to  come  back, 
however,  like  the  Stuart  kings, 
having  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing. 

For  if  some  of  the  newest  silks 
I've  seen  this  fall  are  a  gauge, 
thev  have  learned  new  colors,  new 
weaves  and  textures,  new  com- 
binations with  democratic  fibers. 
They  have  forgotten  some  of  their 
old  traditions,  their  armorial 
bearings,  their  Florentine  lilies 
and  Tudor  roses. 

On  the  whole  they  look  as 
though  they  expected  to  fit  into  a 
changed  world.  The  lowly  fibers, 
some  of  upstart  origin,  have  been 
sitting  in  the  high  places.  They 
will  undoubtedly  stay,  but  our 
silken  aristocracy  seems  to  expect 
a  nook  in  the  new  regime. 

What  that  nook  will  lie  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Different  deco- 
rators have  different  ideas.  We 
talked,  however,  to  a  number  of 
the  outstanding  modernists,  and 
though  their  reactions  to  different 
silk  fabrics  varied,  they  all  agreed 
on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
silk  is  an  aristocratic  texture,  cap- 
able of  producing  unique  effects, 
a  material  which  modern  deco- 
ration would  be  the  richer  for 
eml  iracing. 

Not  that  most  modern  deco- 
rators have  not  used  silk  sparing- 
ly from  the  beginning,  but  the 
ram;e  of  textures,  designs  and  col- 
ors suitable  for  modern  rooms  was 
so  limited  that  they  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  other  materials 
whether  they  wished  to  or  not. 

Usually  they  wished  to.  They 
were  so  bent  on  turning  their 
backs  on  tradition,  on  enunciating 
a  new  style,  they  passed  up  any- 
thing which  looked  like  a  symbol 
of  the  past. 

Now  that  a  broader  and  more 
assured  frame  of  mind  has  come 
to  modern  decoration,  no  material 
is  alien  to  it.  It  seeks  a  larger  and 
larger  range  of  effects,  and  silk 
can  add  an  octave  or  so. 

The  manufacturers  are  aware 
of  this  too.  They  still  make  the 
tried  and  true  period  things  in  the 
old  manner — for  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  them — but  they  are 
also  making  many  silk  fabrics 
with  a  sense  of  contemporary  style. 

There  are  shiny  printed  satins 
with  candy  stripes,  in  modern  col- 
ors to  be  had  today  and  dull 
textured     almost     cottony-looking 


fabrics  of  spun  silk.  There  are 
tweedy  silk  and  linen  mixtures, 
and  ribbed  reps  in  new  colors, 
and  striped  silk  gauzes.  And  most 
of  these  fabrics,  which  the  manu- 
facturers dub  modern,  are  com- 
pletely at  ease  in  period  rooms. 

This  is  not  surprising  when 
you  realize  that  the  tendency  in 
decoration  is  away  from  slavish 
copying  of  the  past,  and  even 
where  a  bygone  style  gives  the  in- 
spiration for  a  room,  the  clever 
decorator  is  likely  to  recreate  the 
period,  making  free  with  such  de- 
tails as  fabrics,  floors,  walls  and 
accessories.  The  old  silks  would 
not  serve  this  type  of  decoration 
any  more  than  they  had  any  place 
in  the  purer  modern.  Silk  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  realize 
this — they  are  beginning,  too,  to 
realize  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  eternal  fascination  of  silk. 

The  material  begins  with  a 
head  start  over  the  other  fibers. 
Quite  apart  from  any  mental  asso- 
ciations, quite  apart  from  its  aris- 
tocratic past,  it  has  a  tactual  qual- 
ity which  lures  the  fingers  of  the 
whole  race.  And  its  eye  appeal  is 
only  slightly  less — it  looks  the  way 
it  feels. 

Paul  Fkaxkl  pointed  this 
quality  out  the  very  first  thing 
when  we  talked  to  him,  and  other 
decorators  remarked  on  it.  Silk  is 
its  own  best  advocate,  Mr.  Frankl 
thinks.  The  silkworm  spins  a  won- 
derful product,  and  to  treat  it 
with  chemicals  and  weight  it  with 
metals  he  thinks  is  a  crime. 

Mr.  Frankl  says  he  uses  very 
little  silk  in  his  interiors.  Not 
through  any  conviction  that  it  does 
not  belong  there,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  can  seldom  find  the  right 
fabric  to  get  his  effects.  The  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
usable  silk  fabric  to  him  is  plain 
pongee,  or  a  gossamer  china  silk. 
He  pointed  to  an  etching  framed 
in  undressed  wood  with  a  mat 
mounting  of  raw  silk  in  its  natural 
color.  It  was  simple  and  effective. 

But  simplicity  is  the  keynote  of 
all  the  new  silks  this  season.  It 
may  be  because  the  simpler  things 
are  less  expensive  to  make,  and 
after  all  this  is  still  a  world  where 
price  counts. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  only  part 
of  the  story  though.  You  haw- 
heard  a  good  deal  about  a  Back- 
to- Elegance  movement,  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  evidence  of  some- 
thing which  passes  for  that.  It's 
a  poor  sort  of  elegance  from  our 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


CLASSIC    LAURELS    FOR 
MODERN  WINDOWS 

This  new  lustrous  drapery  damask,  simply  patterned  in  formal  garlands, 
is  a  distinguished  contribution  by  Orinoka  to  the  revival  of  classical  motifs 
in  decoration.  It  comes  in  gold,  green,  mulberry,  eggshell,  brown,  blue  and 
crimson — colors  that  are  both  important  and  permanent,  for  Orinoka's 
3'arn-dyed  materials  are  authentically  dyed  as  to  period,  and  they  never 
fade.  Every  bolt  bears  this  guarantee:  "These  goods  are  guaranteed  abso- 
lute^' fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  from  wash- 
ing, the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with  new  goods,  or 
to  refund  the  purchase  price."  That's  why  you  may  feel  secure  in  the  econ- 
omy and  quality  of  your  investment  when  you  buy  Orinoka's  sun  and  tub 
fast  draperies! 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  on  interior  decoration.  It  describes  a  number 
of  Orinoka's  many  modern  and  period  patterns.  The  Orinoka  Mills,  1S5 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORINOKA    SUNFAST    DRAPERIES 

COLORS      GUARANTEED       S V N      AND      TLB      FAST 
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Towering  40  stories  above  Central  Park's 
840  beautiful  acres,  Essex  House  offers  to 
the  discriminating  guest  the  utmost  in  fine 
hotel  accommodations.  A  step  to  transpor- 
tation, smart  shops  and  theatres. 
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The  Silkworm  Turns 


(Continued  from  page  53' 


grandmothers'  point  of  view,  hut 
it  has  brought  hack  silk  and  lux- 
urious effects. 

Everybody  consciously  or  un- 
consciously is  aware  of  the  vicis- 
situdes silk  has  been  through. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  Vic- 
torian age,  we  suddenly  began  to 
he  very  interested  in  historic 
periods  of  the  past.  The  job  of  the 
decorator  then  consisted  of  delving 
into  hooks  and  museums  and  re- 
constructing as  nearly  as  possible 
the  Pitti  palace  on  Fifth  avenue", 
or  the  Chateau  Gaillard  on  the 
Hudson,  with  touches  of  Versailles 
and  Hampton  Court  in  the  side 
streets  between.  And  of  course, 
the  most  gorgeous  brocades  and 
brocatelles  were  used  in  this  deco- 
ration. 

Then  we  began  to  discover 
America.  We  discovered  the  eight- 
eenth century,  which  still  had 
its  silks  and  satins,  hut  printed 
cottons  and  calicoes  elbowed  for 
first  place.  Then  we  discovered 
Puritan  New  England,  with  home- 
spun and  chintz. 

The  modern  movement  with  its 
emphasis  on  function  and  struc- 
ture appeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  effect  of  this  theory  on  fabrics 
and  on  what  we  ask  of  a  fabric- 
has  been  more  fundamental  than 
you  or  I  would  ever  guess  from 
the  scattered  adoption  modern 
decoration  as  such  has  had. 

It  all  happened  very  quickly, 
but  as  we  look  back  it  is  easy  to 
see.  Between  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  American,  the  fad  for  peas- 
ant styles  of  all  sorts,  the  insidious 
leven  of  the  modern  philosophy, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  syn- 
thetics— the  old  monarchy  of  silk 
tottered.  The  period  brocades  and 
silks,  as  we  have  said,  went  quiet- 
ly  into  exile. 

Whether  they  return  or  not  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  return 
of  silk  this  season.  The  new  silk 
fabrics  certainly  face  in  another 
direction. 

Paul  Wiener  comments:  "If 

silk  is  to  come  back  from  exile, 
it  will  come  back  through  style." 
He  has  used  silk  draperies  in  his 
new  modern  house  which  appears 
on  other  pages  of  this  magazine. 
lie  had  them  especially  woven  of 
silk  and  chenille. 

"A  fashion  element  has  I  H  pi 
into  the  decorative  field."  he  Says. 
"It  used  to  be  confined  largely  to 

clothes.   Xow    it   quite  definitely 

applies  to  houses  and  calls  for 
flexibility  in  materials  and  de- 
signs. Up  to  now  the  synthetics 
have  been  very  flexible,  as  have 

cottons  and  the  cheaper  fibers, 
partly  because  the  investment  in  a 


fabric  made  of  them  was  not  so 
great.  But  silk  has  qualities  no 
other  material  has." 

Mr.  Wiener  thinks  that  silk  has 
a  future  in  modern  decoration,  but 
he  predicts  certain  definite  de- 
velopments. He  has  the  word 
"sportive"  to  describe  the  tend- 
ency he  notes  in  modern  thought 
and  surroundings.  What  he  mean 
is,  that  the  era  of  elegance  being 
"temporarily  past"  (for  even  our 
most  expensive  interiors  are  not 
really  elegant  in  the  old  meaning 
of  the  word)  silk  fabrics  will  go 
in  for  cruder  effects,  showing  the 
quality  of  the  silk  and  the  weav- 
ing— and  not  too  subtly,  either — 
things  which  might  correspond  to 
knitted  frocks  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  world. 

Eugene  Schoen  also  thinks 
the  trend  in  silks  will  be  towards 
coarser  weaves.  He  has  been  using 
silk  in  his  work  for  years.  He  used 
a  ridged  silk  material  in  his 
Rockefeller  Center  rooms.  And 
more  silks  will  probably  be  used 
by  modern  decorators  as  more  silks 
are  available  in  the  right  colors 
and  textures. 

At  the  moment  the  complete 
tendency  in  modern  design  i<  the 
extreme  contrast  of  shiny  or  high 
polish  (woods  or  metals)  surfaces 
and  rough  fabrics,  Mr.  Schoen 
pointed  out,  "a  situation  which 
almost  precludes  the  use  of  many 
perfectly  good  silks". 

The  tendency  is  not  necessarily 
permanent,  however.  When  mod- 
ern first  came  in,  the  scarcity  of 
any  kind  of  suitable  pattern  fab- 
rics drove  the  moderns  to  the  use 
of  plain  materials.  Plain  materials, 
offset  by  highly  figured  ones,  have 
always  been  one  of  the  elements 
of  period  decoration,  hut  modern 
decoration  took  them  for  its  own. 
beautiful  effects  were  produced 
by  simple  hanging,  and  period 
decoration  itself  began  imitatively 
to  discard  its  figured  patterns  in 
favor  of  plain.  It  has  become  a 
vicious  circle.  But  whereas  period 
decoration  still  has  a  whole  reper- 
tory of  patterned  fabrics  to  choose 
from,  modern  has  practically  noth- 
ing. It  will  not  rot  content, 
though,  says  Mr.  Schoen,  until  it 
has  as  complete  a  line  of  fabrics 
in  contemporary  as  in  period  de- 
sign. 

Eleanor    Le    Maire   believes 

that  the  passing  of  'the  crude  SOaQ 
box  type  of  modern  furniture  will 
take  with  it  the  'horse  blanket' 
textures." 

u\\'e  area  luxury  loving  people," 
she  said,  "and  one  of  the  main 
drawbacks    in    the    acceptance    of 
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the  simple  style  of  the  modern  has 
been  due  to  the  'poverty'  materials 
— suitable  in  design  and  color  and 
weave,  but  totally  lacking  in  tex- 
ture. Surely  it  isn't  necessary  to 
use  bean  sacking  to  attain  .-im- 
plicit}' ; 

"After  our  years  of  economy  in 
decorative  fabrics,  we  are  more 
than  ready  for  the  finer  pure  silks. 
They  have  proven  their  original 
investment  worth  while  over  and 
over  again,  worth  while  from  both 
a  color  and  wear  standpoint." 

She  also  remarked  on  the  per- 
manency of  silk  dye  as  well  as  the 
brilliance  and  depth  of  color  in 
which  silk  excels  over  other  fibers 
— which  should  be  an  important 
factor  as  the  contemporary  be- 
comes an  increasingly  authentic 
style.  She  greets  enthusiastically 
some  of  the  new  dull  silks  and  the 
fresh  effect  of  silk  and  linen  com- 
bination weaves,  and  believes 
satin  will  find  its  way  in  modern 
decoration  in  contrast  with  other 
textures. 

Donald  Deskf.v  is  sure  silk  has 
its  place  in  the  modern  scene.  In 
fact,  he  has  used  it  in  his  interiors 
all  along,  although  emphasis  has 
been  more  on  wools,  cottons,  and 
synthetic  fabrics.  The  strange 
weaves,  and  unfamiliar  uses  for 
these  materials,  caught  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  and  received 
much  more  notice.  But  certain 
effects  can  only  be  obtained  by 
silk,  and  when  he  wanted  to  ob- 
tain them,  he  never  hesitated  to 
call  silk  into  play,  although  he 
confessed  the  occasions  were  rare. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things 
he  had  done  recently  with  silk  was 
using  heavy  satin  draperies  over 
a  sheer  wool  glass  curtain.  The 
two  textures  presented  a  striking 
contrast  in  surface  sensibility,  en- 
hanced the  more  by  the  fact  that 
both  were  white. 

Robert  Heller,  who  helped 
to  introduce  in  this  country  the 
rough-textured  cotton  or  wool  fab- 
ric, was  nevertheless  enthusiastic 
about  some  of  the  developments  in 
the  silk  world.  He  praised  a  rough 
spun  silk  in  pastel  shades  from 
Cheney  for  its  draping  qualities, 
and  a  heavy  corded  silk  and  linen 
rep  from  Schumacher  for  its  tex- 
ture. He  particularly  liked,  also, 
a  tweedy  fabric  from  Arundell 
Clarke,  a  diagonal  weave  of  silk 
and  linen. 

Mr.  Heller  believes  that  mod- 
ern decoration  is  going  into  a  less 
severe  phase.  Partly  as  reaction 
to  too  much  chromium,  and  part- 
ly because  as  the  modern  spreads 
there  will  be  people  who  will  have 
one  or  two  rooms  in  an  apartment 
or  house  done  in  functional  style. 
while  others  will  be  in  some  modi- 
fied period  style.  The  problem  of 
diminishing  the  contrast  between 


the  two  will  lead  to  a  good  deal 
of  softening  on  the  part  of  the 
modern.  Perhaps  silk  will  help  to 
accomplish  this. 

As  far  as  the  shiny  surface 
materials  are  concerned,  Mr.  Hel- 
ler has  no  phobias  about  them. 
Satins  belong  in  rooms  with  a 
touch  of  femininity,  not  in  virile 
and  mannish  rooms.  If  he  used, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  striped 
satins  of  Cheney  for  draperies,  he 
would  do  the  walls  in  a  flat  color 
to  match  the  stripe — flat  to  con- 
trast with  the  shine  of  the  satin. 

Again  there  is  the  plea  for  flexi- 
bility. What  the  decorator  needs 
most  is  more  and  better  design- 
and  better  colors.  Mr.  Wiener  had 
already  suggested  that  printed 
silks  were  perhaps  the  way  out. 
Mr.  Heller  spoke  of  the  same 
thing.  We  should  not  try  to  weave 
what  we  could  print  just  as  well. 
The  Cheney  stripes  we  have  men- 
tioned are  the  only  printed  satins 
we  have  seen  this  year. 

Joxes  and  Erwix  are  having 
a  satin  printed,  however,  to  Mr. 
Erwin's  own  design  especially 
for  a  room  he  is  doing  for  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  show  which  will  open 
the  first  of  this  month.  It  com- 
bines all  the  important  shades 
used  in  the  room.  In  the  same 
room  the  upholstery  is  to  be  a 
rough  hand-woven  silk. 

Silk,  Mr.  Erwin  said,  simply 
had  to  come  back  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  because  it  is  the  only  ma- 
terial with  depth.  Of  course,  he 
has  been  using  some  silk  all  along, 
but  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
cotton  and  novelty  fabrics.  These 
novelty  fabrics  should  give  silk 
manufacturers  some  ideas,  he 
thinks,  combining  silk  with  other 
yarns  and  fibers. 

Virginia  Hamill  feels  origi- 
nalitv  and  experimentation  are  the 
two  things  which  should  come  into 
our  new  silk  fabrics.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  to  mix  our  fibers,  we 
should  work  for  new  effects  and 
new  weaves  constantly  just  as  they 
do  in  Europe.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  fabrics  should 
be  expensive,  or  hand-made.  The 
machine  can  do  wonderful  things, 
if  manufacturers  would  only  let  it 
— the  surface  has  hardly  been 
scratched  yet.  To  illustrate  what 
she  meant  Miss  Hamill  showed 
me  a  sample  of  a  very  inexpensive 
fabric  she  had  devised  for  bed- 
spreads by  combining  cotton  and 
ravon  with  heavy  cotton  roving 
varn.  It  gave  a  smart  and  unusual 
appearance  to  an  article  meant  for 
mass  distribution. 

We  might  do  the  same  thing 
with  silk  she  thinks.  Xo  one  fiber 
should  be  left  out  of  the  range  of 
fabric  design,  any  more  than  one 
color  should  be  left  from  an  art- 
ist's palette.  E.  H. 


SEELEY  SCALAMANDRE  CO.,   Inc. 

Importers  &  Manufacturers  of 

DRAPERY  &  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS 
660  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Regent  4-4689 
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HOWARD  and  SCH  AFFER  inc. 


509  Madison  Avenu< 


New  York 


IMPORTERS 

OF 

DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

San  Francisco  Office:  Chicago  Office:  Boston  Office: 

442  Post  St.  Heyworth  Bldg.  420  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  G.  Bruns,  Rep.       V.  V.  Betterman,  Rep.  Oscar  J.  Demers,  Rep. 
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To  those  in  quest  of  Trousseau  Linens  we  extend  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  inspect  our  newest  importations  in  plain  and 
decorative  linens. 

For  Fall,  the  new  table  linens,  bed  linens,  and  towels  range 
from  conservatism  to  daring  originality;  all,  however,  in  what 
we  consider  good  taste,  and  all  of  traditional  Mosse  quality. 

You  will  find  Mosse  prices  not  a  bit  higher  than  those  of 
far  less  distinguished  linens,  and  you  can  buy  here  with  justi- 
fied expectation  of  lasting  usefulness  and  beauty. 


Period  Mantels  Simple 


New  York:  750  Fifth  Ave.    •    San  Francisco:  478  Post  St. 
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OVERLOOK  IN6 
LAKE-  MICH  IGAIN 
SWOULD^S    FAIR 


PlEM 


"/teven/ 

AMCHIGAN     BOULEVARD       J  TW    TO    8TH      STRE-L 


3000   OUTRIDE.    ROOMS      3000   BATW  S 


o 
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2  HE  mantel  below  is  an  English 
Regency  mantel  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  It  came  from 
Chelsea  House,  Cadogan  Square, 
part  of  the  Cadogan  estate 

%Jery  fine  Wedgwood  plaques 
decorate  the  antique  Adam 
mantel  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page.  Made  of  statuary  marble 
with  inlays  of  -rouge  jasper.  This 
mantel  was  taken  from  a  house  at 
40    Grosvenor    Square,    London 

T^he  second  mantel  on  the  page 

opposite    is   a    Louis   sixteenth". 
French     limestone     mantel     and 
hearth.  This  type  was  commonly 
used  in  Provincial  rooms 

j  he  wood  mantel,  last  picture, 
is  a  practical  type  which  can  be 
painted  to  match  the  wall.  Any 
color  marble  can  be  chosen  for 
the  facing 


SINCE  decoration  has  put  on 
a  less  ornamented,  less  carved, 
less  scrolled  face,  mantels  have 
become  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  making  a  room  ready  to  receive 
furniture.  We  have  chosen  the 
four  mantels  shown  on  this  page 
because  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  convey  the  feeling  of 
,a  distinct  period  and  still  remain 
contemporary  in  their  simplicity. 
They  come  from  the  new  mantel 
sriop  at  W.  and  J.  Sloane. 

Mr.  James  O.  Combes,  the 
mantel  expert  in  charge  of  this 
shop,  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  practical  aspect  of  flues  and 
drafts.  He  holds  to  the  belief 
that  installing  a  fireplace  is  a 
fairly  exact  science,  and  that, 
given  proper  knowledge  and  facil- 
ities, one  can  be  practically  sure 
that  the  fire  will  burn  without 
smoking  up  the  room. 
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Enough   for   Contemporary   Rooms 
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in  California  or  southern  Ari- 
zona can  be  planned  today 
for  a  fraction  of  the  dollars 
involved  a  few  seasons  ago. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
living  costs  in  California  and 
the  Southwest — whether  one 
%  takesahouse.orfavorsaranch, 
resort  or  hotel  —  will  again 
approximate  the  extremely 
low  level  of  the  1933'34  season. 

Cost  of  rail  transportation, 
via  the  Santa  Fe,  is  at  a  twenty- 
year  bottom.  Fares  are  down 
for  every  class  of  travel.  Sleep' 
^  ing  car  surcharges  have  been 
*  abolished.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  new  speed  and  con- 
venience in  schedules;  new 
comfort  in  much  AIR-CON- 
DITIONED equipment. 

Sunny  winter  ranches,  hot 
springs,  desert  oases,  and 
famed  resorts  and  hotels,  are 
scattered  along  the  Santa  Fe 
from  New  Mexico  to  Califor- 
nia, and  down  the  Pacific 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to 
Mexico.  If  descriptive  folders, 
or  more  specific  information 
of  any  sort,  will  help  in  your 
winter  planning,  you  need 
only  drop  a  word  to 


W.J.  BLACK,  P.T.M. 

Santa  Fc  System  1-ines 

1276  Railway  Exchange 

Chicago,  111. 


What  Every 

Woman 

Knows 


"Send   that  chair   right 
back,  Ed  Sharpe." 


'Why?  It's  beautiful!" 
'But  it's  too  expensive!' 

'Can  you  do  better?" 
'I  can." 


"Where,  Santa  Claus?" 
"No,  Elsie  de  Wolfe." 

Hold  that  buying  spree. 
Control  that  splurging 
urge.  Consult  Elsie  de 
Wolfe  first.  She'll  study 
your  decorating  prob- 
lem, help  you  acguire 
distinctive  pieces,  give 
you  a  home  that  excels 
your  dreams  . . .  and  do 
it  with  a  nice  consider- 
ation of  income,  means 
and  mode  of  living. 

Send  for  latest  edition  of 

Elsie  de  Wolfe  Journal. 

Just  off  the  press  1 

DECORATORS     (J 


FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


NORMAN  TANNER 
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SEDGWICK 
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WAITERS 
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For  Those  Who  Cannot  or  Should  hot  Climb  Stairs 

INDISPENSABLE-where 

stair-climbing   is   impossible 

SEDGWICK  RESIDENCE  ELEVATORS 


TJIGIILY  desirable  in  cases  of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  heart 
■*■  wliere  tlie  strain  and  danger  of  stair  climbing  must  be  : 
a  Sedgwick  Elevator  installed  in  any  residence  without  delay 
little  change  in  interior  arrangement.  Electric  and  manual 
needs,  all  moderately  priced.  These  smooth-operating  safety 
the  endorsement  of  many  physicians  and  the  unlimited  praise 
by  fac-simile  letters  we  are  glad  to  send  upon  request. 

Other  Sedgwick  equipment  for  finer  residences  includes  the 
(automatic  dumb  waiter);  a  Trunk  Lift;  Laundry  Lift;  S 
ash  cans,  etc.)  and  several  types  of  hand  dumb  waiters. 


ailment  and  other  ills 
ivoided.  You  can  have 

and  with  surprisingly 
types  to  meet  specific 

elevators  have  earned 

of  users,  as  evidenced 

Electric  Roto-Waiter 
idewalk  Elevator   (for 


We  shall   be  glad  to  demonstrate  Sedgwick   Elevators  and   other 
equipment  at  our   New  York  office,   or  send   you   complete  data. 


WRITE  FOR 
*ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE 


SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS,  1 56  West  15th  St.,  New  York 
Established   1893      .     .     .     Agents   in    Principal    Cities 


SEDGWICK      ELEVATORS      AND      DUMB      WAITERS 


THE  OUTLOOK 
INDOORS 

•  Whether  of  the  country 
home  or  the  town  apart- 
ment, any  contemplated 
matters  of  furnishing,  can, 
with  advantage,  be  referred 
to  Dansley  .  .  .  where  good 
taste  and  a  pleasing  atmos- 
phere of  informality  make 
it  the  perfect  source  for 
your  modern  furniture. 


''Trade  winds  fan  Hawaii  cool 

the  year  'round" 


HARRY     MICHELSON 
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=FUDniTun<= 


14  East  38tti  St. 


SECOND     FLOOR 


International  meeting  place  of 
the  world.  Metropolitan  smart- 
nessinabowerof  palms.  Youth 
ha\  ing  its  day-fling  at  Waikiki, 
and  its  evening  promenade 
under  lanterned  trees. silvered 
bya  tropic  moon.  I  Fkulelesand 
steel  guitars,  lilting  meloi 
"I  lo>  e  and  eternal  summer. 
All  oi  ii  gathei ed  together  by 
the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
Roj  a]  I  lawaiian  Hotel,  where 
dining  is  a  fine  art  and  royal 
li\  ing,  at  modest  rates. a  dream 

come  (rue. 

J\.oijal  utawai'mn  ULotcl 
on  the  beach  at  Waikiki 

Am  111  li  BENACLIA,  Managing  Din 


CARL  KLEIN 


'•TPeproductions  of  eighteenth  century  designs  showing  versions  of 
V_»   the  vine  pattern.  Blue  on  ivory.  William  H.  Plummerand  Company 


Wedgwood 

and 
QlJEENSWARE 

BY  LAURA  LORENSON 


SINCE  Josiah  Wedgwood's  rich, 
creamy  earthenware,  sugges- 
tive of  old  ivory,  was  christened 
Queensware  in  1765  in  honor  of 
its  first  royal  patron,  Queen  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  George  third  of  Eng- 
land, it  has  had  an  eventful  career. 
It  has  served  with  equal  grace  at 
the  banquets  of  the  mighty  and 
at  the  gayest  and  most  informal 
student  dinners. 

There  is  romance  in  the  story 
that  the  young  Staffordshire  pot- 
ter's experiment  book,  still  pre- 
served by  his  descendants,  tells  of 
how  Queensware  came  to  be.  Life 
under  the  Georges  was  becoming 
more  leisurely  and  homes  more 
elegant.  Tea  drinking  had  become 
universal.  People  of  moderate 
means  were  demanding  beauty 
and  refinement  in  table  appoint- 
ments. 'Wedgwood,  patiently  ex- 
perimenting with  clays  and  glazes, 
sensed  the  need  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  delicate  porcelain  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  coarse  pot- 
tery of  the  poor,  and  redoubled 
his  efforts  until  his  cream-colored 
earthenware  rivaled  porcelain  in 
its  beauty  and  design. 

The  decoration  was  simple  and 
restrained.  Printing,  freehand 
painting,  piercing  and  embossing 
were  all  employed.  An  excursion 
through  the  old  pattern  books  re- 
veals many  designs  that  have  lost 
nniie  of  their  popularity  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  Pattern  mod- 
els of  the  vine,  basket,  oak,  bam- 
boo and  other  reliefs  still  remain 
in  the  Wedgwood  Museum.  Near 
these  are  some  pearwood  and  ma- 
hogany carved  models  of  tureens, 


sauce-boats  and  other  dishes  which 
tell  an  eloquent  story  of  the  part 
played  by  British  wood  carvers  of 
the  school  of  Chippendale. 

Queen  Charlotte's  first  order 
was  for  a  tea  set  "with  a  gold 
ground  and  raised  flowers  upon  it 
in  green."  The  order  came  to 
Wedgwood  indirectly  and  he 
thought  it  was  given  to  him  "be- 
cause nobody  else  would  under- 
take it."  But  whether  for  that  rea- 
son or  not,  the  tea  set  so  pleased 
the  Queen  that  cither  orders  fol- 
lowed and  he  was  appointed  "Pot- 
ter to  Her  Majesty."  Of  one  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  patterns  on  the 
cream-colored  earthenware  which 
was  re-named  Queensware,  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  in  China  Collecting 
in  .1  merica,  says : 

"Two  superb  dessert  services 
were  brought  across  the  water  by 
a  sea  captain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  landed 
at  Hudson,  New  York.  A  fair 
young  bride  saw  and  coveted  one 
of  these  china  treasures,  but  frugal 
parents  were  horrified  at  the  price 
of  seventy-five  dollars.  The  bride- 
groom, Silas  E.  Burraws,  at  a 
later  date  starter  of  a  monument  to 
the  mother  of  Washington,  more 
extravagant  and  more  indulgent, 
bought  it  as  a  wedding  present. 
It  is  Queen's  Ware  of  the  rich 
blue,  red  and  gold  design  which  is 
known  among  American  dealers 
as  'Queen  Charlotte's  Pattern.' 
The  fruit  dishes  and  compotes  arc 
of  the  unique  and  perfect  shapes 
often  found  in  Wedgwood  ware." 

The  ivy  wreath  has  played  a 
varied  part.  Queen  Mary  still  has 
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some  utilitarian  pieces  with  an  ivy 
wreath  border  in  color  which  were 
made  lor  Queen  Charlotte  and 
probably  used  in  a  dairy.  A 
Queensware  service  decorated  with 
an  ivy  wreath  was  also  used  by 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Sentiment 
may  have  guided  the  hand  of  the 
artist  in  producing  this  design,  the 
"Ivy  House,"  where  Wedgwood 
began  his  career  as  a  master  potter, 
being  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  ivy  plants. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Dinner 
Service,  ordered  by  Empress  Cathe- 
rine second  for  her  country  palace 
of  La  Grenouilliere  and  completed 
in  17  74,  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  career  of 
Queensware.  It  consisted  of  a  com- 
plete service  for  fifty  persons — 
V52  pieces — and,  according  to  the 
catalog  which  accompanied  it  to 
Russia  as  quoted  by  Dr.  George  C. 
Williamson,  was  "ornamented 
with  various  views  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, country  seats  of  the  nobility, 
gardens,  landscapes  and  other  em- 
bellishments, all  painted  in  enam- 
el." An  oak  wreath  forms  the  bor- 
der and  a  green  frog — symbolical 
of  Grenouilliere.  a  marshy  place 
full  of  frogs — sits  securely  on  a 
shield.  Wedgwood  and  a  staff  of 
artists  scoured  the  country  for  pic- 
turesque views,  many  of  which  of 
necessity  had  to  be  original  sketch- 
es. Other  artists,  working  under 
the  guidance  of  Thomas  Bentley, 
Wedgwood's  partner,  painted  these 
on  the  service  in  enamel.  A  pencil 
drawing  of  a  landscape  remain^  in 
the  Wedgwood  Museum,  perhaps 
the  sole  survivor  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  views  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  in  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  Russian  Empress  is  said  to 
have  been  proud  of  her  English 
dinner  service  and  to  have  used  it 
en  many  occasions,  but  even  im- 
perial china  is  sometimes  packed 
away  in  pantries  and  storerooms 
and  forgotten.  Repeated  inquiries 
for  the  service  caused  Czar  Nicho- 
las second  to  instigate  a  search.  A 
large  portion  of  it  was  found, 
brought  from  its  hiding  place  and 
photographed  for  Dr.  George  C. 
Williamson's    book    perpetuating 


T^he   "Patrician",   an   embossed 
and  printed  design.  Ovington's 

it.  A  representative  collection  was 
also  loaned  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Czar  to  the  Wedgwood  Ex- 
hibition in  London  in  1909,  where 
it  was  seen  for  the  first  time  since 
it  was  exhibited  there  and  in- 
spected by  Queen  Charlotte  before 
being  sent  to  Russia  in  1774. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Service 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  vogue  for 
scenic  china  which  culminated  in 
the  delightful  "old  blue"  printed 
Staffordshire  ware  which  became 
a  picture  bock  of  America.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege students  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
University  Hall  housed  the  Col- 
lege Commons,  ate  their  dinners 
off  blue  and  white  Staffordshire 
dishes  with  garlanded  borders  sur- 
rounding views  of  the  college. 

Wedgwood  Queensware  in  a  de- 
lightful shade  of  medium  blue  was 
chosen  for  a  set  of  modern  Har- 
vard plates  perpetuating,  in  an  ex- 
act reproduction  of  the  old  border, 
twelve  views  of  the  University 
which  has  replaced  the  College  of 
a  century  ago.  University  Hall, 
where  the  original  plates  were 
used  and  where  General  Lafayette 
once  dined  as  a  guest  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  fittingly  reproduced  as, 
also,  is  Harvard  Hall,  where 
Washington  was  received  in  1789. 

Many  eighteenth  century  de- 
signs are  made  today  from  the 
pottery  at  Etruria.  As  seems  fit- 
ting, the  plate  commemorating 
the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood is  in  Queensware.  The  bor- 
der from  the  Russian  Service, 
of  which  he  was  justly  proud, 
frames  Wedgwood's  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 


'Plates  from  the  dinner  service  made  for  Catherine 
second   of  Russia.   Josiah  Wedgwood   and   Sons 


Only  19  DAYS  to  "'N 

Capetown  via  the 
Mild  Southern  Route 
with  Transfer  at  Qihraltar 

FASTEST  service  ever  operated  between 
New  York  and  South  Africa  by  any 
route!  All  the  way  you  enjoy  the  delight- 
ful Lido  Deck-life  of  the  Southern  Route — 
first  on  the  Rex,  fastest  liner  afloat,  or 
the  Conte  di  Savoia,  world's  only  gyro- 
stabilized  liner — then,  after  Gibraltar,  on 
the  well-known  transatlantic  liners,  Duilio 
or  Giulio  Cesare,  offering  swimming  pools, 
Lido  Decks,  and  luxurious  accommodations 
of  the  Southern  Route  standard!  Calls  in- 
clude Dakar,  Capetown,  Port  Natal,  East 
London  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

For  further  information  and  reservations,  apply 
local  agent  or  One  State  St.,  New  York  City. 

ITALIAN     LINE 
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DISTINGUISHED 

—IN     NAME,     LOCATION,     SERVICE 

The  Delmonico  carries  on  the  famed  tradi- 
tion of  its  past  .  .  .  meeting  every  demand 
of  a  most   discriminating  clientele. 


SINGLE  ROOMS  from  $4.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS  from  $6.00 

SUITES  from  $8.00 

Attractive  rates  for  long  or  short 
leases.  Suites  of  1.  2  and  3  rooms  with 
pantries    and     refrigeration     available. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  RESTAURANT 
I  I  NCHEON— COCKTAIL  HOUR— DINNER 

HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

Park  Ave.  at  59th  St.,  New  York 

(  ruler  Reliance  Direction 
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IT      TAKES      beautiful 
MODERN      FURNITURE 

TO     startle     NEW     YORK 


THINGS       YOU       WILL       SEE 

For  Fall  Tables 


NORMAN  TANNER 


•  Yet  Modernage,  in  their  extensive  display  of 
model  rooms,  have  evoked  admiration,  approval 
and  acceptance  from  critical  New  Yorkers.  No 
establishment  in  America  can  boast  of  such  a  com- 
plete showing  of  custom-made  modern,  designed 
and  created  in  our  own  workrooms.  A  thrill  awaits 
you  when  you  see  our  new  modern  rooms  for  Fall. 


Ask  for  Booklet 
"A  B  C  of  Modern 
Age       Furniture" 


Designers   and    Makers   of   Modern    Furniture 


Furniture  group  from  the  collection  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Picture  by 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.  A. 

Property  of 

ROSE    CUMMINC 


Decorative  Interiors 


515  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


1  his  wooden  scoop,  painted  red 
with  white  decorations,  is  really 
for  passing  around  the  rolls  or 
crackers.  But  we  thought  it  made 
an  unusual  1934  horn  of  plenty 
for  a  fall  table.  From  Frances 
Martin,  230  Fifth  avenue,  $3.50. 

1  he  humble  casserole  is  glorified 
here  with  a  chromium  tray.  The 
small  ones  may  be  used  as  indi- 
vidual baking  dishes  or  for  onion 
soup.  Lord  and  Taylor,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  38th  street;  $7.50  for  the 
large,  and  $3  for  the  small. 

1  he  square  salt  and  pepper  shak- 
ers are  synthetic  glass  and  the  tops 
are  chromium,  $2.50.  The  round 
shakers  are  of  copper  and  are  $.75 
a  pair.  W.  H.  Fenton,  225  Fifth 
avenue. 

JVleat  platter  and  breakfast  dish, 
in  the  new  "Late  Georgian"  ster- 
ling pattern  of  the  Gorham  Com- 
pany, 6  West  48th  street.  Eighteen- 
inch  tray,  $100;  fourteen-inch 
tray,  $37.50. 

livery  steak  cooker  who  takes  his 
calling  seriously  has  to  have  his 
steak  board.  This  one  is  of  oak 
with  trim  chromium  and  oak  han- 
dles. $9.  The  other  is  a  walnut 
cheese  board  bound  with  alum- 
inum strips  on  an  aluminum  base. 
$4.25.  From  Art-Dek  Company, 
440  West  Superior  street,  Chicago. 
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NQRMAN   TANNER 

JiHE 

N      THE      SHOPS      THIS      FALL 

A.   drip   coffee  pot  with   all   the 

negative  virtues,  it  doesn't  bulge 
or  tip  over,  or  look  like  a  model 
of  the  London  chimney  pots.  In 
short,  this  is  the  new  chromium 
set  of  the  Chase  Brass  and  Copper 
Company,  10  East  40th  street. 
With  sugar  dish  and  creamer,  $20. 


1  wo-way  Mexican  casseroles 
make  excellent  relish  or  vegetable 
dishes.  The  small  size  is  $.80;  the 
larger  size.  S2;  and  the  covered 
bowl  is  $1.30  at  the  Studio  Shops, 
141  West  28th  street. 


Tor  hunt  breakfasts,  buffet  sup- 
pers, and  other  movable  feasts, 
here's  a  food  warmer  made  en- 
tirely of  vitrified  china.  It  is 
heated  by  electricity,  has  a  hot 
water  container  underneath,  and 
three  food  compartments  contain- 
ing a  quart  and  a  half  each.  It 
was  designed  for  Efcolite  Corpo- 
ration by  Walter  Von  Nessen,  and 
can  be  had  at  Blanche  Storrs,  518 
Madison  avenue.  $25. 


lottery  which,  though  crude,  is 
done  in  sophisticated  colors  and 
decorations  so  as  to  banish  the 
"peasanty"  feeling  so  much  in- 
formal ware  has.  These  dishes  are 
a  dull  white  with  platinum  trim. 
The  plate  is  $1.95;  jug,  $1.25; 
bowl,  $2.50.  B.  Altman,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  34th  street. 


rdere's  a  tray  which  can  be  ma- 
nipulated with  one  hand.  The 
skillet-like  handle  gives  you  a 
longer  than  usual  reach  when  you 
are  passing  the  cocktails.  Oving- 
ton's,  43  7  Fifth  avenue,  has  them 
for  $2.95. 


1  his  slender  sterling  relish  tray 
with  three  glass  compartments  is 
from  Reed  and  Barton,  4  Maiden 
Lane.  It  can  be  used  as  a  cocktail 
or  sandwich  tray  without  the  glass 
dishes.  Price  $25. 


.Another  illustration  of  what  the 
American  potters  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  smart  inexpensive  ware. 
This  coffee  set  is  made  by  Pacific 
Potteries  in  California.  It  is  white 
but  there  are  other  colors,  too.  Cof- 
fee pot,  $1.75;  sugar  bowl  and 
cream  pitcher,  $1.50  each;  plate, 
$.45;  after  dinner  cup.  $.55.  Mrs. 
E.   H.   Coles,   225   Fifth   avenue. 


'•designed  individually 


and    made    in    our    own    workshop    . 
modern  furniture  and  interior  architecture 

JOSEPH    ARONSON,    Inc. 

215  East  58th  Street  New  York  City 


CHICAGO     SHOWROOM 

Mr.  WarJ  H.  Jackson  will  shortly  open  Showrooms  at 

161  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago 
and  will  represent  us  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West 

Mr.  Jackson  will  have  on  view  an  interesting  range 

of   our   j  limit  lire — antique   pieces  as    well   as 

our   hand-made   reproductions 

We  sell  ONLY  to  the  trade 

Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 

204  East  47th  Street 

New  York  City  ELdorado  5-5254 


rlERE  at  The  Homecraft  Studios 
we  specialize  in  the  creation  of  individu- 
alized custom  built  modern  furniture  for 
every   room   in  the  home. 

Each  of  our  productions  is  the  result  of 
the  use  of  the  finest  woods,  metals  and 
fabrics  and  clever  cooperation  between 
our  designing  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments. Quality,  of  course,  is  the  domi- 
nant essential. 

Yet,  we  are  able  to  deliver  this  guality  to 
you  at  reasonable  prices,  because  of  low 
overhead  and  direct  selling  from  the  fac- 
tory. Won't  you  consultwith  us  at  our  office? 

THE  HOMECRAFT   STUDIOS 

140  East  32nd  St..   N.  Y.C.    Tel.:  Cal.  5-8055 
Opposite   The    Furniture    Exchange 


Our  moderne  designs — in 
which  we  specialize — are 
strictly  in  the  mode  of  today. 
They  express  precisely  the 
tempo,  the  spirit  of  this  ex- 
citing period. 

Due  to  our  low  overhead,  and  the 
fact  that  you  can  buy  direct  from 
the  factory,  the  prices  are  sur- 
prisingly low.  Come  to  our  show 
rooms  and  inspect  this  beautiful 
selection  of  moderne  home  fur- 
nishings. 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  CO. 

34?  East  3Rth  St..  Cor.   1st  Ave..   New   Yoi 

Manufacturers    of    Custom     Built 

Furniture 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 

Ivory  Glaze  Dinnerware 

Reproduced  from  old  patterns 

3  piece  Tea   Set         $3.95 
10  inch   Dinner  Plate  5.50  per  dozen 
Cream    Soup   and 

Saucer  9.75  per  dozen 

Open  stock  prices 
submitted  upon  request 

Mail  orders  filled 

ETHEL    HOBBS 

27  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Modern  Lamps  by  Lafayette 
are  Different 


mm 


•     Won't     you 

visit  (Mi;-  show 
rooms,  inspect 
our  ready  made 
fixtures,  or  con- 
sul!      NVitll       US 

;ii. out  individ- 
ual ids 


Lafayette  Craftsmen 
have  been  particu- 
larly successful  in 
applying  modern  de- 
sign to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  all  types  of 
lumps,  lighting  fix- 
tures, and  occasional 
tallies. 

"S  (in  will  find  our 
regular  stock  large  and 
varied.  You  may  lime, 
how<  vcv,  (i  special  deco- 
rating problem  which 
involves  special  treat- 
ment (if  lamps.  Our 
custom  department  spe- 
cializes     in      creating 


original  design 


LAFAYETTELIGHTINGEQUIPMENTCO. 

4  3-45  East  30th  St.  New  York  City 


P.  Sarti  G.  L/ucchesi  &  Co. 

Id  I.I.  \    ROBB1  i    ilEPRODl  n  ION'S 

BAMBINO,    MADONNA,    COAT   OF     IBMS 

tENTINE    HAND  BON 

i  I A  \    \  \  I ) 

\  \  [1X8 

GAIID1 

140  EAST  REET 

Bet.  ' 


JAMES   PENDLETON,   Inc. 

Interiors 
Decorative  Accessories 

Antique  and   Modern 


ANNOUNCE 

THE  REMOVAL  OF 

THEIR  SHOP 


19  East  57th  St. 
New  York 


Double     Wheel     Chaise     Longue      #J.?7 
with    Canopy 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Reach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free    Illustrated    Catalog 
Freight    Prepaid   to   Florida 

GrandCentralWickerShoplnc. 

217  E«T42SiNEwYonk 


Salt  and  Pepper 
Shaker 

IN    STERLING    SILVER    '10 


Postage    Prepaid 

R€nA  ROS^nTtHflL 

485  Madison  Ave., New  York  City 


THINGS       YOU 


W 


L    L       S    E.-E 


Details  of  the  Bath 


NORMAN  TANNER 


1  he  shower  curtain  is  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  any  bathroom,  and 
this  one  does  its  bit  to  brighten 
up  with  its  light  blue  rubberized 
silk  and  silver  laurel  leaf  decora- 
tions. It  is  made  by  the  Para 
Manufacturing  Company,  1140 
Broadway,  and  is  $5.  A  valance 
to  match  which  may  hang  from 
the  same  rod  is  $2.75  with  fixtures. 

A.11  those  unsightly  cartons  that 
clutter  up  the  bath  shelf  and  yet 
are  so  necessary  can  be  hidden 
away  in  metal  and  enamel  con- 
tainers trimmed  with  looped  wire 
and  made  exactly  the  size  to  fit 
the  standard  boxes.  Kleenex  con- 
tainer, $1.95;  cotton  box,  $2.65, 
from  Hammacher-Schlemmer,  145 
East  57th  street  and  also  a  match- 
ing wooden  make-up  box,  $3.69, 
from  Bloomingdale's,  Lexington 
avenue  and  59th  street. 

Another  set  of  clever  disguises 
are  these  decorated  oilcloth  covers. 
They  come  in  all  colors  and  can 
be  done  with  any  design  you  wish. 
New  York  Exchange  for  Wom- 
an's Work,  541  Madison  avenue. 
Kleenex  cover,  $1.40;  Lux  box, 
$1.10;  cotton  box,  $1.10;  razor 
blade  receptacle,  $1. 

If  you  are  looking  to  your  Vita- 
min D,  the  G.  E.  Special  ultra- 
violet lamp  in  your  bathroom  is 
one  step  of  the  journey.  It  is  the 
lamp  on  the  right  in  the  picture 
and  is  supposed  to  approximate 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  July.  $39.95. 
The  other  lamp  is  an  infra-red 
heat  lamp  for  various  aches  and 
pains  like  rheumatism,  and  things 
like  that.  $9.95.  General  Electric 
Company,  570  Lexington  avenue. 

1  his  bath  mat  is  really  almost  a 
bathroom  rug.  It  is  made  of  em- 
bossed cotton  piling,  and  will 
wash  without  shrinking.  It  comes 
in  both  pastel  and  deep  colors, 
also  black  and  white  as  shown 
here.  Size,  two  by  four  feet. 
Trice,  about  SI  1.50.  Ainl  and 
Watson,  295  Fifth  avenue. 


One  of  Cannon  Mills'  very  new 
towels  is  reversible,  colored  on  one 
side  and  white  on  the  other  with 
a  deeper  tone  used  in  the  rope-like 
border.  It  is  tailed  the  "Duet"; 
the  large  towel  is  SI,  guest  towel, 
$.49  and  the  washcloth,  $.15. 
Cannon    Mills,    70   Worth    street. 
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JN  ight  and  day  dressing  table. 
There  is  a  panel  of  blue  mirror 
to  approximate  evening  and  a  yel- 
low panel  for  strong  sunlight, 
with  a  plain  mirror  for  in-be- 
tween, so  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
getting  your  make-up  right.  It  is 
about  $45,  and  comes  from  Hugo 
Blumenthal,  1140  Broadway. 


1  he  insurance  companies  should 
pin  a  medal  on  "Sava-fal".  It 
clamps  on  the  side  of  the  bath 
tub  by  suction  grips,  and  gives 
you  a  firm,  non-slip  rubber  sur- 
face to  grasp  getting  in  and  out.  It 
comes  in  all  the  pastel  colors  and 
was  designed  by  Lurelle  Guild, 
$1.50.  The  chromium  and  cork 
stool  with  hollow  "self-draining" 
legs  can  be  placed  in  the  tub  with- 
out injury,  or  can  be  used  as  a  dry 
land  bath  stool.  $12  for  stool 
twelve  inches  high,  $9  for  nine- 
inch  stool.  Lewis  and  Conger, 
Sixth  avenue  and  45th  street. 


x  olka-dots  the  size  of  half  dollars 
(uninrlated)  are  the  newest  thing 
in  sponge  rubber  decoration  for 
the  bathroom.  The  clothes  ham- 
per is  covered  with  it,  red  and 
white  to  match  the  bath  mat  and 
waste  basket.  They  are  from  Clem 
Hall,  225  Fifth  avenue.  Hamper, 
$8;  basket,  $4;  mat,  $4. 


rdere  is  one  of  the  latest  con- 
trivances for  reducing  in  the  home. 
It  is  called  the  "Meco-Sazh"  and 
fits  on  a  chromium  rod  which  can 
be  placed  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  your  bath  or  dressing 
room.  The  machine  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  height,  and  the 
rounded  rubber  pads  act  as  "me- 
chanical hands"  massaging  all 
portions  of  the  body.  And  if  you 
don't  need  to  reduce,  it  is  good  for 
toning  up,  too.  Installed,  $115 
with  appliances.  Lewis  and  Con- 
ger, Sixth  avenue  and  45th  street. 


Decorative  mirror  ashtrays  for 
the  bathroom,  with  a  hinged  top 
mirror  "preference"  cigarette  box. 
They  all  come  in  silver  mirror  or 
in  blue  or  pink.  The  silver  ash- 
trays are  $o.50,  colored  ones, 
$3.95;  silver  mirror  boxes,  $8.50; 
colors,  $10.50.  Lewis  and  Conger, 
Sixth  avenue  and  45th  street. 


Original  Antique 
18th    Century    Italian    Mirror 

Tnteresting  variety  of  Antique 
-*-  and  Modern  Mirrors.  Also  Fur- 
niture and  Objects  of  Art. 

Buy  through  your  Decorator 

F.  J.  NEWCOMB  CO.,  Inc. 

42  to  50  West  13th  Street,  New  York 


\\ 
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COLUMNE 

.  MODERN  GLASS  LAMP 

by  LEHMAN 


Excellent  modern  design. 
Gleaming  solid  glass  rods  in 
white  base.  Concealed  wiring. 
Height   18" 

Also  period  lighting  fixtures,  And- 
irons, Curtain  Poles,  &  Tie  backs. 
Everything    for    better    homes. 

Manufacturers 

Special  orders,   repairs  & 

reproductions. 

.1.  A.  LEHMAN,  Inc. 

216   E.   53rd   Street,    New   York   City 


BAGS 

ENVELOPE  PURSES  AND 
KNITTING  BAGS 


Especially  distinctive,  individually 
handmade  of  fine  materials,  per- 
sonally selected,  guaranteeing  you 
a  quality  not  possible  to  find  else- 
where. Samples  of  materials  and 
linings   sent   on   request. 

Reference:    Newton    Trust    Company, 
New;, m  Centre,  Mass 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

i  - 1 .:  i .  I  lied  191.' 
27  Allen   Road,  Winchester,   Mass. 


A  very  inexpensive  solid  ma- 
hogany,     substantial      Smoker's 

Table.  20  inches  trill  and  14'' 
inches  diameter.  The  top  is  black 
bakelite  covered  with  glass  and 
with   a  mahogany  rim. 


i^  *Jn&JCoateA)flu!&)d{^jreaen&"ji 


21    East   55th   Street 


New    York    City 


MATTRE S S E  S 

"for  America's  Royalty" 

IF  YOU  would  like  to  possess  the 
most  exclusive  set  of  bedding  that 
can  be  made  .  *  .  designed  and  execut 
ed   to    embody    your    personal    prefer 

ences    as   to    softness    and    other    features    .    . 
of  hand   workmanship   throughout   and   exqui 
sitely    tailored    to    custom    measurements    .    . 
ask  your  Decorator  about  Bedding  by  Wells 

Your  Interior  Decorator 

is  a  professional  in  the  matter  of  bedding 
construction  and  design,  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  you  and  secure  prices. 
Wells  box  springs  and  mattresses  (whether 
all-hair  or  hair-inner-spring)  are  fully  guar- 
anteed and  will  yield  untold  years  of  luxu- 
rious  comfort.   Catalogue   on  request. 

WELLS  8C  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 

N.   Y.  Office,  383  Madison  Ave. 
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DOEHLER — one  of  the  pioneers  in  metal 
furniture — invites  inspection  of  a  collec- 
tion of  sparkling  modern  furniture  for 
living  rooms,  play  rooms  and  bed- 
rooms. Stylish  without  sacrificing  com- 
fort or  becoming  extrei  Chromium 
finish  practically  wear  and  time  proof. 
Cork  and  composition  table  tops,  non- 
staining  and  impervious  to  alcohol.  Visit 
I  showroom. 
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DOEHLER 

192    Lexington    Av.    (at    32nd    St.),    New    York 
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MUSICAL    CHAIRS 


NOT  A  CAME,   BUT  A  CHANCE    FOR 
YOU    TO    TEST    YOUR    KNOWLEDGE 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN    INTERIOR   DECORATION 


This  fascinating  course,  consisting  of  thirty 
lessons  on  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration, 
will  fit  you  in  a  few  short  months  to  create  beau- 
tiful interiors  with  skill  and  assurance.  Prepared 
by  three  nationally  known  authorities,  it  gives 
you  all  the  interesting  details  of  historical  styles, 
as  well  as  their  present-day  modifications.  You 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  principles 
of  color,  harmony,  and  design,  of  arrangement, 
of  how  to  handle  the  new  modes  in  decoration, 
with  the  fabrics  and  accessories  that  go  with 
them. 

A  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  in  your  own 
home  prepares  you  to  create  lovely  rooms  which 
will  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  personality  and 
taste,  and  will  furnish  you  with  a  background  of 
knowledge  that  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Arts  &  Decoration  has  as- 
sembled the  great  mass  of  available  information 
and  arranged  and  simplified  it  for  you.  so  that 
now  you  can  learn  quickly  and  easily  what  would 
otherwise  require  years  of  research  and  study. 

Don't  fail  to  clip  and  mail  this  coupon.  It 
will  bring  you  a  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.  B)  sending  it,  you  place  yourself  under 
no  obligations. 


Don't  miss  what  this  coupon  offer. 
Mail  it  now. 


\ms  \mi  Decoration  Home  Stud>  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
kladison   Avenue,  Now  York  Cirj 

Please   Bend   me  \<>ur  lice   Imoklei   describing   your   Hume    Stud]    Course   in 
interior  Decoration. 


Name 

Vddresa 

\  \  i' 


PHOTOGRAPHS   OP   TRADITIONAL   PERIODS    BY    COURTESY  OF   W.    tt  J.    SLOANE 


CAN  YOU— 

1.  Identify   each    of   these   chairs    as    to 

period  and  country? 

2.  Say  in  exactly  ivhat  sort  of  room  each 

belongs? 

3.  Tell  ivhat  types  would  go  harmoniously 

together? 

4.  Select    other    furnishings    and    acces- 

sories which  would  suitably  go  with 
them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create 

a  charming  room  around  it? 

If  you  can't,  wouldn't  you  like  to? 

Do  you  fully  realize  the  great  pleasure  that 
understood  beauty   can   give  you? 

Consider,  for  example,  a  great  symphony.  \ou 
know  that  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  its  beaut\ . 
you  must  have  more  than  a  mere  love  for  music. 
You  must  know  something  about  symphonic 
form,  something  about  the  composer,  his  times, 
his  personality,  his  technique,  and  his  underly- 
ing idea  as  he  wrote. 

In  exactlv  the  same  way.  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristic  details  of  furniture  design  and 
interior  decoration  is  a  never-ending  source  of 
pleasure  and  interest,  and  no  other  source  is  so 
constantlv  by  your  side.  \\  herever  you  turn, 
there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering  themselves 
for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of  a  chair,  the 
details  of  its  carving,  and  the  thoughts  which  ltd 
historical  background  evoke,  provide  a  fascina- 
tion which  will  allo\\r  you  never  a  dull  moment. 

But  apart  from  this,  such  knowledge  has  im- 
mense practical  value.  It  not  only  enables  you  tc 
create  a  beautiful  home  for  yourself,  but  it 
presents  the  opportunity  to  enter,  if  you  shoulc 
ever  desire  it,  a  profession  both  delightful  anc 
lucrative.  Interior  decoration  as  a  vocation  af- 
fords a  fascinating  outlet  for  your  artistic  talents. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  found  it 
way  to  financial  success  and  to  the  expression  of 
their  creative  powers. 
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A  glamorous  season 
lies  just  ahead  — and 
The  Stage  cameras  are 

IN 
FOCUS 


D 


O  you  remember  those  living  statues  which  are 
still  a  feature  of  the  circus — chalk-white  troupers 
painstakingly  holding  a  pose  for  ten  seconds  or 
more: 

And  you  recall  the  old  type  of  theatrical  photog- 
raphy. It  was  the  same  thing — actors  holding  a 
pose.  Not  living  players,  but  players  frozen  to  suit 
the  exasperating  limitations  of  the  old-fashioned 
camera. 

Even  today  the  art  of  the  camera  holds  more 
promise  than  fulfilment.  And  yet,  performance 
photographs  such  as  these,  taken  by  the  staff  pho- 
tographers of  The  Stage,  are  opening  up  new  hori- 
zons in  the  art  of  dramatic  photography.  It  is  now 


both  possible  and  practicable  to  photograph  the 
action  of  the  play  itself,  not  just  artificially  frozen 
moments  from  it  5  capturing  on  the  printed  page 
the  play  just  as  you  saw  it  from  your  orchestra  seat. 

Any  issue  of  The  Stage  will  prove  this.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy  on  the  newsstands — $2.50  by  an- 
nual subscription. 

THE 

STAGE 


50  EAST  42 


NEW  YORK 
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One  of  the  Really  Great  Whiskies  of  the  World 

Bonded  for  Quality  .  .  .  Priced  for  Economy 

When  you  select  "Canadian  Club"  you  are  getting  one  of  the  really 
great  whiskies  of  the  world  ...  a  fine  old  bonded  whisky,  distilled 


w 


and  matured  at  least  six  years  in  charred -oak  casks  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  Its  pleasing  and  distinctive  flavor  —  its 
delightful  smoothness  and  mellowness  have  never  been  successfully 
imitated.  Only  the  house  of  Hiram  Walker  knows  the  formula 
that  produces  it;  only  the  75-year  skill  and  experience  of  Hiram 
Walker  could  provide  such  quality  and  purity.  Equally  fulfilling  every 
promise  implied  by  the  name  of  its  maker  is  Hiram  Walker's  Distilled 
London  Dry  Gin.  Like  its  illustrious  team-mate,  it  is  so  genuinely 
good,   so   reasonably  priced,    that    it    is   one  of  the  best   values   of  today. 
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DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 

DISTILLERIES      AT      PEORIA,     ILLINOIS,      AND     WALKERVILLE,     ONTARIO 
Thi-    idrertliemcnl     li    not    Intended    to    ofta    tbl  delivery    In  ,    community    wherein    Ihe   advertising,    sale   or   use    thereof    i-    unlawful. 
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•  FLINT  &  HORNER 

three    complete    model    apartments    by    ROHDE1 

Here  is  the  furniture  for  present-day  apartments. 
And  to  show  how  well  it  looks  and  how  perfectly  it 
functions  in  the  average  apartment,  we've  built  typi- 
cal one-room,  two-room  and  five-room  apartments 
'on  our  second  floor.  You'll  like  the  good  taste  and 
good  sense  of  Gilbert  Rohde's  modern.  You'll  sing 
the  praises  of  its  flexibility — for  its  pieces  can  be 
used  singly  or  grouped — as  you  wish.  And  you'll  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  moderate  price. 


At  the  top  of  this  page  is  shown  the  living  room  of  the  five-room 
apartment.  Endless  possibilities  in  good  arrangement  are  possible 
with  Mr.  Rohde's  modern  because  of  its  adaptability.  For  example, 
the  divan  illustrated  is  composed  of  single  chairs  placed  together. 


A  corner  of  the  one-room  apartment.  Small  space  is  handled 
handsomely  and  efficiently. 


One  of  the  bedrooms.  A  striking  decorative  effect  is  achieved 
by  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  pieces. 


The  dining  room  demonstrates  the  great  charm  and  compactness  of 
this  refreshingly  new  modern  furniture. 

»•      FLINT  &  HORNER 

66  West  47th  St.,  New  York 


Part  of  the  smart  living-dining  room.  An  interesting  treatment 
suitable  for  many  town  apartments. 


NORMAN  TANNER 


Fall  table  set  by  Mrs.  Edward  Emerson  to  celebrate  Vandemmia,  an  old  Roman 
wine  festival,  and  awarded  second  prize  at  the  Greenwich  Flower  Show  exhibit. 
Cockcroft  "Egeria"  head  piled  high  with  grapes,  and  Cockcroft  plates,  cream 
yellow  with  black-brown  borders,  are  used  with  purple  damask  and  purple  goblets 
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multaneously,  one  into  my  right  ear,  the  other  into  my  left.  They  were  both  spoken 
about  the  same  room.  One  of  the  speakers  was  looking  at  the  room  abstractly  as  a 
composition  of  color  and  proportion — the  other  was  imaginatively  putting  herself  to 
living  in  the  room.  She  missed  the  things  which  in  her  mind  would  give  any  room  a 
living  quality. 

The  initial  step  in  decorating  a  house  is  often  mistaken  for  the  final  one.  There  must 
be  a  shelter,  a  structure  architecturally  assured.  But  that  structure  still  has  to  be 
claimed  for  someone's  individual  interests. 

The  second  step — one  that  no  decorator  or  designer  can  take  alone — is  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  personalizing  that  interior.  All  the  talk  about  styles  in  decoration, 
about  getting  the  contemporary  mood  in  our  houses,  has  turned  us  aside  a  little  from 
the  fact  that  an  interior  is  sterile  until  it  meets  a  specific  need. 

We  beg  to  remind  some  over-enthusiastic  theorists  that  houses  are  evolved  for  in- 
dividuals, and  not  individuals  for  houses.  Sometimes  you  see  a  room,  or  picture  of  a 
room,  in  which  you  can  find  no  specific  flaw,  yet  lacking  the  breath  of  life.  You  may 
know  that  room  was  done  with  decoration  as  an  end  in  itself. 

We  must  assert  ourselves  as  people  in  rooms.  A  little  decoration  should  not  intimi- 
date us.  We  are  too  adult  to  be  downed  by  a  few  feet  of  chromium  or  mirror. 

We  can  take  defensive  joy  in  realizing  that  everything  that  is  new  has  really  grown 
out  of  something  that  is  old.  Just  as  surely  as  we  cannot  escape  the  past  which  has 
shaped  our  features  and  our  racial  habits,  so  we  cannot  deny  that  the  past  has  shaped, 
through  long  patient  centuries,  the  materials  we  now  call  new. 

We  are  never  more  conscious  of  the  preciousness  of  tradition  than  we  are  in  social 
rituals.  Family  treasures  and  rich  associations  hang  around  the  five  o'clock  tea,  the 
family  dinner  at  Thanksgiving.  Through  these  traditional  social  ceremonies,  we 
extend  our  hospitality  to  the  choice  people  of  the  earth. 

These  are  occasions  when  our  houses  become  suddenly  subordinated  to  ourselves 
and  our  own  feelings.  Past  and  present  meet  and  do  not  clash.  Old  family  silver- 
customs  of  service  passed  down  for  generations — people  who  knew  our  forbears— 
these  things  that  fashion  never  can  touch  come  into  a  house  and  magically  make 
it  alive  and  important.  G.  A.  ^  . 


KURT   SCHILLING 


:OLONIAL  TEA  SERVICE  AND  MODERN  SPODE,  BLACK.  STARR  AND  FROST-GORHAM.  MODERN  SOFA,  GILBERT  ROHDE'S  DESIGN  FOR  FLINT  AND  HORNER 


FIVE    O'CLOCK    TEA-COLONIAL    SILVER    IN    A    MODERN    ROOM 


TRADITIONAL  CEREMONY 


IN  THE  CONTEMPORARY  SETTING 
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BY  DOROTHY  WHITNEY 


OUR  progress  toward  a  genuinely  contemporary  point  of 
view  on  decoration  has  meant  some  pain  for  most  of 
us.  For  example,  that  uneasy  feeling  we  had,  at  first,  about 
abandoning  the  old,  the  traditional,  the  antique. 

Having  worshipped  the  taste  of  our  ancestors  for  so  long, 
we  had  to  draw  up  an  intellectual  and  esthetic  declaration 
of  independence.  The  functional  simplicity  that  resulted  is 
in  definite  contrast  to  the  lush  out-croppings  of  decorative 
detail  that  we  associate  with  the  Victorian  style. 

This  much  accomplished,  the  sophisticated  modern  taste 
progressed  still  further.  We  no  longer  believed  that  a  thing 
must  be  good  because  it  was  old.  Then  we  suddenly  realized 
that  many  old  things  are  completely  beautiful  and  right  in 


a  modern  setting.  The  twentieth  century  decorator,  while 
scrapping  the  rococo  cupids,  whatnots,  and  rosebuds,  comes 
upon  fine  old  family  plate,  heirloom  Wedgwood,  or  old 
glass,  and  stays  his  hand. 

For  the  accessories  to  social  ceremonies  measure  up  most 
successfully  to  contemporary  standards.  The  rituals  of  for- 
mal dining,  afternoon  tea,  after-dinner  coffee  and  liqueurs, 
the  holiday  punch-bowl,  are  a  continuing  tradition  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  their  accessories  may  logically 
reflect  more  than  one  period.  This  is  particularly  true  of  sil- 
ver. Fine  old  plate  is  as  dramatic  among  the  large  areas  of 
new  decoration  as  diamonds  on  the  jeweler's  black  velvet. 

Old  silver  links  the  contemporary  room  with  the  past.  It 


THANKSGIVING     THE    AMERICAN    FEAST.    SILVER    BY    ROGERS.    LUNT   AND    BOWLEN.    STEUBEN     CRYSTAL.     MOSSE     LINEN.     MIRROR     AND     CIGARETTE     TRAYS.     OLIVETTE     FALLS 


DESIGNS   FOR  THREE  SOCIAL  RITUALS -COCKTAILS,   DEMI-TASSE,  AND  LIQUEURS 


/"*ocktails,  the  contemporary  alterna- 
^  tive  to  tea,  add  stimulation  and  im- 
portance to  the  tag  end  of  the  day.  The 
exquisitel)  simple  silver  cocktail  shaker  and 
goblets  in  antique  pattern  are  from  Wal- 
lace. Cocktail  napkins  from  Rena  Rosen- 
thal. Tlir  canapes  are  from  Longchamps 
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is  modern  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  rich  with  the 
aura  that  surrounds  all  treasured,  cherished  things.  Like  the 
ceremonies  which  it  adorns,  it  is  part  of  our  heritage. 

Our  whole  social  life  is  planned  around  certain  rituals.  For 
generations  these  rituals  have  remained  basically  unchanged.  We 
may  eliminate  a  few  courses  and  candlesticks;  reduce  the  altitude 
record  of  the  centerpiece;  but  in  its  essentials  the  formal  dinner 
apparently  goes  on  forever. 

We  may  add  the  lively  alternative  of  cocktails  to  the  tea  cere 
monVj  but  the  technique  of  serving  tea  is  much  the  same  as  when 
great  great  .Aunt  Agatha  presided  oxer  the  tea-cups.  Such  tradi- 
tional ceremonies  as  these  compose  the  entire  pattern  of  our  social 
living.  For  them  our  modern  rooms,  our  chromium  chairs,  our 
architectural  lighting  are  merely  the  stage  set.  They  give  life  to 
our  houses,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past 
as  the  family  pearls,  or  the  family  profile. 

It  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  inherited  some  of  the 
accessories,  along  with  the  habit,  they  will  be  completely  right  in 
our  modern  rooms,  provided  they  were  originally  well-designed. 
It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treasures  made  a  detour  around  our 
particular  twig  on  the  family  tree,  we  may  choose  from  the  great 
wealth  ot  modern  silver,  derived,  but  not  copied,  from  old  silver 
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THE  LUNCHEON  TABLE- MACHINE-ACE  SIMPLICITY  IN  HAND-MADE  THINGS 


^he  early  American  types  of  silver,  with  their  em- 
phasis on  simplicity,  purity  of  line,  and  freedom 
from  surface  ornament  are  a  particularly  happy 
choice  for  the  modern  room.  Lafayette  pattern 
tea     service,     Towle.     Cloth,      Rena      Rosenthal 


/'r.NXHEON — an  opportunity  for  pictur- 
~^->  esque  informality  in  decoration.  A  table 
for  four,  done  in  tones  of  blue  and  green, 
dramatizing  the  charm  of  hand-made  mate- 
rials. The  hand-made  silverware  is  from 
Georg  Jensen,  as  is  the  faience  china,  made 
and  decorated  in  the  Royal  Copenhagen  fac- 
tories. Hand  blown  Mexican  glasses  in  a 
deep  rich  blue,  and  sheer  hand  woven  linen 
table  napkins  and  doilies  in  blue  and  green 
plaid,  from  R.  H.  Macy.  Vegetable  centerpiece 
in  a  blue  crlass  bowl,  from   Rena   Rosenthal 


,  /a  of  these  photograph-  were  tak. 

modern  rooms  at  Flint  and  Horner.  The 
furniture    was    designed    bj    Gilbert    Rohde 


in  fine  private  collections  and  museums.  Or  we 
may  prefer  to  remain  consistently  contempo- 
rary, and  select  one  of  the  completely  modern 
designs  created  by  our  twentieth  century  suc- 
cessors to  the  great  silversmiths  of  former 
times.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection 
is  the  work  of  contemporary  Danish  and  Swed- 
ish silversmiths,  including  such  men  as  Aage 
Wiemar,  and  Evald  Nielsen.  In  any  case,  the 
date  of  the  pattern  is  an  irrelevant  detail.  The 
true  modern  feels  at  home  with  the  past  as 
well  as  with  the  present.  His  concern  in  choos- 
ing accessories  is  with  good  design. 

In  its  purer  periods,  the  art  of  silversmith- 
ing  produced  exquisitely  simple  designs  that 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  contemporary  set- 
tings. For  hundreds  of  years,  the  silversmith 
has  been  both  an  artist  and  a  craftsman.  Work- 
ing in  a  metal,  not  too  rare  to  be  detached  from 
living,  but  of  sufficient  value  to  merit  his  su- 
preme efforts,  his  handiwork  became  not  only 
the  most  important  of  heirlooms,  but  the  in- 
spiration for  most  contemporary  silverware. 

The  modern  designer,  faced  with  a  line  Re- 
vere teapot,  a  Jacob  Hurd  coffee  service,  or 
one  of  the  more  restrained  Lamerie  master- 
pieces, is  forced  to  re-define  the  term  "mod- 
ern" to  include  work  done  centuries  ago,  and 
to  add  the  names  of  craftsmen  long  dead  to  the 
list  of  pioneers  in  simple  functional  design. 

It  is  natural  that  the  purer,  more  restrained 
periods  in  decoration  have  produced  the  silver 
most  harmonious  with  modern  rooms — seven- 
teenth century  English,  Colonial,  early  Geor- 
gian, First  Empire  and  Directoire,  French 
Provincial,  and  all  the  modern  variations  on 
these.  But  all  silver,  where  the  major  interest 
is  in  fine  proportion  and  the  surface  beauty  of 
the  metal,  belongs  to  today. 


y  ea  for  two — with  accessories  that  are  old  in  origin 
but  sufficiently  new  in  spirit  to  be  at  home  in  the 
most  completely  contemporary  setting.  The  china  is 
an  old  Wedgwood  pattern,  the  cauliflower  design,  in 
white  and  silver.  Little  Gallery.  The  Reed  and  Bar- 
ton tea  service  reflects  the  dignity  of  Georgian  silver 


Y  he  demi-tasse — the  detail  by  which  a  dinner  may 
be  made  or  marred — gains  new  importance  from 
the  gleam  of  fine  silver,  the  delicacy  of  thin,  white, 
gilt-edged  china.  Kenmore  coffee  service  of  Empire 
derivation,  by  Alvin.  The  hand  loomed  cloth,  made 
and  designed  by  Mrs.  Anni  Albers,  formerly  one  of 
Europe's  foremost  textile  designers,  and  now  asso- 
ciated with  Black  Mountain  College,  North  Carolina 


^HE  cocktail  hour  is  a  completely  twentieth  century 
ceremonial,  and  for  it  completely  contemporary 
accessories  are  a  logical  choice.  This  silver  cocktail 
set  is  an  excellent  example  of  simple,  straightforward 
design.    From    the    International    Silver    company 


TEA,  COFFEE,  OR  COCKTAILS 


• 


IRAKYJJ 


URT   SCHFLLING 


r 


he  flowing  bowl — for  centuries  the  focal  point  of  holiday  festivities  and  good 
cheer.  An  enduring  social  gesture  to  which  this  hand-made,  hand-hammered, 
Danish   metal   set  contributes  a   new   beauty.    Danish   and    Swedish    silversmiths 
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MODERNISTIC    CONFUSION    of 

patterns  is  converted  by  designer  Rob- 
ert Heller  into  modern  clarity  of  de- 
sign, in  the  Park  avenue  apartment  of 
Sam  H.  Harris.  This  often  labored  dis- 
tinction is  illustrated  graphically  as  we 
republish  the  old,  modernistic  pictures 
of  this  same  apartment  from  our  issue 
of  January,  1931.  The  high  ceiling  is 
painted  dark  brown,  brought  to  a 
bronze  glow  by  indirect  lighting  built 
into  the  cornice  around  the  room.  The 
geometric  pattern  on  the  cork  walls  has 
been  concealed  by  a  coat  of  lime  paint, 
and  the  fresh  white  walls  are  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  brown  carpet  and  ceil- 
ing. The  stippled  cork  makes  an  ex- 
cellent   surface    for    the    play    of   light 


SIGURD  FISCH 


Modernistic 


Wl    always  have  :i  i.  ,".  re  we  know  that 

we    have    had  |  |    [n    the   nursery. 

Enough  oi  a  good  thii  when  we  were 

juveniles.    With   buildii  |   ,  ,n,.r  sky_ 

scrapers  and  devised  mon  1V0ne 

We  jumped  farther,and  sr  :':l]cs. 

We  devoted  our  appalling  enerf  otner 

and  attracting  as  much  attention  as  po;     ile. 

Maturity  gave  us  judgment.  We  learn,     the  lav  of  di 
minishing  returns;  also,  we  acquired  a  sense 


"Modernistic"  design  was  the  product  of  a  nursery — the 
infant  stage  of  a  new  school  of  thought.  It  professed  the 
traditional  tenets  of  good  design  but  was  stirred  to  a  holy 
fervor  by  a  break  with  tradition.  Fervor  mounted  to  excess. 

In  the  old  pictures  of  the  apartment  now  occupied  by  Sam 
I  1.  1  larris,  veteran  of  the  theater,  we  have  before  our  eyes 
an  excellent  example  of  the  exciting  angular  patterns  and 
the  disturbing  juxtaposition  of  designs  which  characterize 
the  "modernistic."  Simple  subtraction  played  a  worthy  role 
when  designer  Robert  Heller  transformed  these  rooms  from 
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KURT  SCHELLING 


MODERN  CLARITY  is  defined  by 
new  window  hangings  of  brown  suede 
cloth,  drawing  the  large  areas  of  white 
wall  into  an  architectural  design.  Verti- 
cal stripes  of  Zenitherm  cover  the  man- 
tel in  the  manner  of  Carrara  marble. 
Elongated  lights  of  glass  and  chrome 
above  either  end  of  the  fireplace  mantel 
continue  the  vertical  accents.  The  mod- 
ernistic skyscraper  andirons  are  cut  to 
more  restrained  proportions.  New  fab- 
rics— a  brown  and  white  tweedy  effect 
for  the  sofa,  natural  and  brown  stripes 
for  the  companion  chair,  and  a  delicate 
coral  plaid  for  the  desk  chair — lend 
dignity  to  the  upholstered  pieces.  Rose- 
wood and  ebony  furniture  completes  the 
color  scheme.  Niches  at  either  side  of  the 
central  window  are  shelved  for  books 


vi  o  Modern 


"modernistic"  into  "modern."  We  see  that  the  geometric 
wall  pattern  that  was  once  considered  diverting  is  supplanted 
by  broad  areas  of  quiet  space,  emphasized  only  by  the  out- 
lines of  the  architectural  design.  Fabrics  are  used  in  colors 
and  designs  which  support  the  scheme,  not  because  they  are 
astonishing  in  themselves. 

A  sound  idea  inspired  "modernistic"  design — that  con- 
temporary forms  should  mirror  the  revulsions  of  our  times. 
The  "modernistic"  impetus  began  as  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  jazz  epoch.  Its  jig-saw  angularities  told  the  truth 


about    our    harsh    adjustment    to   a    fast    changing    world. 

But  the  "modernistic"  designer  proved  to  be  a  perennial 
schoolboy,  content  to  repeat  his  idea  as  long  as  he  might  in- 
crease his  tempo.  There  was  an  excess  of  patterns,  not  al- 
ways related  to  each  other.  His  designs  became  eccentric, 
violent,  to  jolt  our  indifference  into  a  reflex  of  attention. 

Our  earnest  modern  designer  grew  up  to  pursue  the  idea 
farther.  He  sought  to  improve  inefficient  methods,  to  alter 
obsolete  forms.  He  explored  the  utmost  possibilities  of  ma- 
terials, color,  space.  The  principles  of  architectural  design 
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imposed  a  fresh  discipline  in  the  creation  of  pure 
modern  forms.  There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of 
inessentials.  In  modern  interiors,  design — accents, 
pattern — emerged  for  the  first  time. 

What  had  been  a  typical  French  bedroom,  Mr. 
Heller  has  converted  into  a  contemporary  room  of 
almost  monastic  simplicity.  Complete  with  adjust- 
able light,  accompanying  shelves  for  telephone, 
clock  and  books,  the  generously  proportioned  bed  is 
an  island  of  comfort.  A  switch  for  the  headlight  is 
concealed  well  within  reach  under  the  first  shelf  of 
the  right  panel.  Cigarettes,  ash  tray  and  matches  are 
accessible  and  inconspicuous. 

The  architectural  plan  of  the  foyer  group  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  the  pieces  are  built  in  or  perma- 
nently joined.  Sofa  and  cabinet  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Heller  to  complement  each  other,  but  they  are 
individual  pieces,  made  to  stand  alone  on  their  own 
merits.  Brown  ceiling  and  carpet  carry  the  mood  of 
the  living  room  into  the  foyer. 

Mr.  Heller  achieved  his  dramatic  effect  simply  by 
the  contrast  of  light  and  dark;  by  the  clean  lines 
which  he  lifted  out  of  the  confusion;  by  lighting 
that  is  as  decorative  as  it  is  efficient.  The  grotesqueries 
of  lightning  flashes,  of  geometric  nightmares,  of 
form  climbing  onto  form,  he  discarded  in  favor  of 
simplicity,  directness,  restraint.  Only  now  are  we 
aware  of  details,  of  fine  proportions,  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  value  of  color.  Only  now  do 
we  recognize  the  kind  of  emphasis  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  room  may  successfully  impose  on  a  mod- 
ern interior.  We  can  see  both  the  wood  and  the  trees. 


AT  THE  TOP,  a  lounging  group  in  a  man's  bedroom  is 
covered  with  a  fabric  which  resembles  beige  tweed.  The 
curtains  drawn  over  the  white  Venetian  blinds  continue 
in  horizontal  bands  the  tones  of  the  warm  cream  ceiling 
and  dead  white  walls.  There  is  a  copper  and  pigskin  lamp 
at  each  side  of  the  sofa.  All  the  new  fabrics  are  from 
Metropa.  The  bed  has  a  headboard  of  parchment  pigskin, 
shelved  panels  of  rosewood  veneer  and  a  copper  lighting 
fixture.  The  precise  bolster  conceals  two  full-sized  pil- 
lows and,  like  the  bed,  is  covered  with  a  mustard-brown 
sponge    cloth,    outlines    piped    with    dark    brown    binding 


RED  AM)  KKOW  ^  PLAID  hair  and  sofa.  ,\  round 
ebony  knob  slides  over  to  eh  the  rosewood  cabinet. 
The  lamp  is  copper,  the  shade  a  I  ibric.  The  horizon- 
tal hands  of  Fabrikoid  on  the  walls  i  ider  a  coat  of  paint 


TACK    ROOM 

in  Westchester 
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KURT  SCKELLING 


AUTUMN  and  horses.  The  two  go  to- 
11  gether — they  go  with  crispness  in  the 
air,  the  colors  of  fall  leaves,  and  the  cry  of 
the  hounds.  There  is  something  essentially 
masculine  about  tack  rooms,  and  something 
essentially  traditional.  The  tack  room  here 
combines  both  of  these  qualities.  It  is  in  the 
stable  of  a  Westchester  estate  in  Mt.  Kisco, 
and  its  warm  browns,  yellows  and  russets  are 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  The  walls 
have  been  paneled  in  oak,  the  floors  laid  with 
deep  red-brown  and  gold  composition  tiles. 
Saddles,  beautifully  rubbed  and  polished, 
hang  on  racks  on  one  wall,  bridles  in  rows  on 
the  other.  The  most  unusual  thing  about  the 
room  is  the  furniture,  designed  especially  for 
it  by  Wharton  Escherick  of  Paoli,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  made  of  bent  hickory — the  same 
wood  used  to  make  wagon  wheels,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way.  The  large  table,  on  which 
bits  and  other  equipment  are  arranged,  fits 
exactly  into  the  bay  window.  Its  top  is  hand 
finished,  of  highly  polished  padauk — a  rich 
background  for  the  shiny  metal.  The  chairs 
have  woven  leather  seats  and  backs,  and 
the  smaller  table  has  a  leather  top.  Rib- 
bons won  by  the  stable  lend  a  touch  of  color 
about  the  door.  Beneath  them  gleams  a  clus 
ter  of  brass  and  copper  English  coaching 
horns.  There's  an  old  coaching  clock  which 
once  announced  the  departure  of  stage- 
coaches that  went  from  Brighton  to  London. 
The  room  was  decorated  by  Dorothy  (). 
Schubart,   Incorporated,  of  New   Rochelle. 
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1  aul  Wiener  uses  a  globe  of  ground 

glass  and  mono-metal  arcs  to  light  the 

dining    room    at    6 (J    Washington    Mews 


Lighting  by  Design 


Q\  inc.  room  desi  the  Ut  ih  Power  and  Light  Company  to  illustratf  a  varietyof  lighting  devices  and  urge  efficient  modernization 
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^y£  blade-like  fixture  of  chrome  and  glass. 

The    lights   on    this   page    were    designed 

by    Robert    Heller    for    Roger    Wolf    Kalin 


KUBT  SCHELLING 


/^opper  and  natural  wood  make  a  mod- 
^  ern  lamp.  Horizontal  copper  drawer 
pulls   gleam   with   the   light  they  reflect 


His  grouping   builds  to   height,   lead- 
ing  from   couch   to    pillows   to   book- 
shelves to   a   slim,   tubular  copper  light 


MODERN  LIGHTING  has  changed  its  status.  From 
being  the  "last  but  not  least"  item  on  the  decorative 
budget,  it  has  become  the  preface  to  decoration.  On  it  will 
depend  the  arrangement  of  your  furniture,  the  compromise 
your  color  scheme  will  have  to  make  with  natural  and  arti- 
ficial light,  and  possibly  the  dual  role  your  most  comfortable 
living  room  couch  will  assume  if  your  lighting  scheme  is  as 
versatile  as  your  wardrobe. 

Naturally,  your  budget  will  be  affected.  As  lighting  as- 
sumes greater  eloquence  in  the  decorative  effect  you  wish  to 
create,  you  will  delegate  a  smaller  sum,  let  us  say,  to  cigarette 
boxes  and  bonbon  jars. 

But  you  will  not,  in  any  case,  depart  on  your  journeyings 
to  furniture  shops  and  cabinet  makers  until  your  lighting 
system  is  an  integral  part  of  your  floor  plan.  If  you  are  in- 
secure about  scientific  lighting — and  most  of  us  are — there 
are  experts  to  help  you.  They  will  plan  your  system  and  de- 
sign the  fixtures. 

Interior  lighting  is  working  toward  a  fine  balance  of 
esthetics  and  science.  The  proportion  m.ay  be  a  little  heavy 
on  the  side  of  esthetics,  but  it  shows  every  sign  of  a  swing 
to  the  cause  of  exactness.  Scientific  lighting  will  yet  refine 
and  control  its  own  esthetic  content.  But  first  we  will  have 
to  abandon  the  unwholesome  respect  with  which  we  regard 
obsolete  lighting  forms. 

Once  upon  a  time — when  light  was  an  Act  of  God — we 
respected  reverence  for  the  source  of  light;  it  was  a  profound 
and  innocent  and  beautiful  worship.  Because  light  was  mys- 
terious, impalpable.  Because  it  was  beyond  human  control. 
Artificial  lighting  was  a  modest  glimmer,  the  faintest  reflec- 
tion of  the  glory  and  diffusion  of  natural  light. 

Then  the  mystery  was  fathomed.  Artificial  light  leaped 
from  the  ignition  of  wood  rubbed  on  wood  to  the  measure- 
ment of  light  by  candle  power.  Even  when  the  candle  was 
ousted  by  an  immense  resource  of  electrical  energy,  we  clung 
to  the  forms  left  by  the  mediaeval  candle.  They  were  na'i've 
forms,  inadequate  forms ;  yet,  diffident  enough  in  their  own 
behalf,  they  persisted. 

They  persisted  alike  through  periods  of  elaborate  cere- 
mony and  through  intervals  of  crude  forthrightness.  Al- 
ways, in  varying  degrees  of  refinement,  a  central  lighting 
fixture  depended  from  the  ceiling,  a  pair  of  brackets  adorned 


each  wall,  all  stalagmited  with  ineffectual  bulbs. 

The  most  unhappy  effect  of  all  this  wras  that  until  quite 
recently  we  took  it  for  granted  that  these  were  limitations 
embedded  in  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  artificial  lighting. 
One  taboo  followed  another.  We  became  the  slaves  of  elec- 
tric plugs  and  outlets.  If  you  were  a  particularly  enterprising 
person,  you  browbeat  your  landlord  into  opening  new  outlets 
to  match  your  need  for  healthful  reading  as  wrell  as  for 
brighter  entertainment.  Most  of  us  were  much  milder,  or 
too  timid  to  stick  by  our  guns.  We  accepted  the  inevitable 
and  placed  our  best  reading  chair,  our  coziest  group  around 
the  only  available  outlet.  If  the  remaining  armchair  occupied 
a  far  wall,  so  much  the  worse.  Lighting  was  still  virtually  an 
Act  of  God. 

Since  then,  the  established  order  has  been  bruised,  knocked 
about  and  stood  on  its  head.  We  eye  a  new  apartment  not 
only  for  size,  available  wall  space,  and  a  quick  appraisal  of 
our  possessions,  but  the  position  of  windows  and  the  avail- 
ability of  artificial  lighting.  Not  just  lighting;  we  measure 
its  intensity  and  its  position.  We  accept  it  for  the  decorative 
value  of  the  shadows  it  may  cast,  or  withal  we  may  reject  it 
because  it  has  a  glare  that  no  ingenuity  will  dispel. 

It  is  likely  that  you  will  refuse  to  endure  the  esthetic  sins 
your  landlord  would  willingly  foist  upon  you;  perhaps 
nothing  will  stop  you  from  trying  to  contrive  your  owrn  light- 
ing fixtures,  especially  if  expert  advice  is  available. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  LIGHT 

Your  expert  will  approach  the  conditions  of  your  floor 
plan  and  the  decorative  scheme  you  have  concocted  in  much 
the  same  way  that  an  architect  approaches  the  mechanics  and 
esthetics  of  building  a  skyscraper.  The  architecture  of  light 
will  enthrall  you  as  you  see  beams  and  pilasters,  windows, 
ceilings,  doorways  and  niches  lend  themselves  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  light. 

The  contemporary  designer  knows  that  both   light  and 
shadows  are  predictable.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impera 
tive  that  the  beauty  of  your  lighting  plan  shall  emerge  from 
its  subtle  relationship  with  the  groundwork  of  your  room 
and  be  part  and  parcel  of  its  measured  correctness. 

The  shadows  cast  by  a  skyscraper  become,  when  they  ap 
pear,  part  of  the  architect's  decorative  pattern.  There  seems 
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*T*HE  horizontal  lines  of  tin's  mat  and  polished  aluminum  fixture  follow 

the  lines  of  the  sofa  below  and  indicate  the  proportions  of  the  gallery. 

Light  is  directed  so  that  it  falls  on  the  upper  wall.  From  Walter  Kantack 


'T'liV.  simple  dignity  of  the  fireplace  is  repeated  in  the  mat  and 

polished   aluminum    lights,    which   continue   also    the   convex 

fluting  in  the  overmantel  and  door  jambs.  Designed  by  Kantack 


NO  TWO  LIGHTING  PROBLEMS  ARE  IDENTICAL  -  HERE  ARE  FIVE 


jy^NoTMKR  grouping  which  makes  a  studied  composition  in  the  modern  apartment  designed  by  Ely  Jacques  Kahn.  Vertical  accents  and 
the  contrast  of  light  and  dark  characterize  both  the  vase  and  the  lamp  of  bakelite  and  polished  aluminum.  Lamp  from   Rena  Rosenthal 


^/T   low  floor  lamp  of  satin-finished  chrome  with  finely  textured 

shade  and  a  white  bone  finial  seems  eminently  suitable  to  its 

position  here.  It  lights  the  shelves  and  the  armchair.  Joseph  Lotto 


OLUTIONS  IN  A  SINGLE  APARTMENT 


±  here  is  a  fixture  that  lends  sparkle  in  this  frosted  glass  cylinder 
with  V-cut  polished  line  and  mat  silver  rods  from  Walter  Kantack 


to  he  a  simple  and  beautiful  inevitability  about  it.  Buttresses 
and  wings  intercept  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun;  their 
image  is  repeated  obliquely  on  the  clean  lines  of  the  structure 
below.  Within  the  defined  limits  of  changing  light,  the  sha- 
dows become  an  inseparable  companion. 

But  what  is  not  commonly  known  is  that  these  effects  are 
not  only  predictable  but  scientifically  controlled.  Neither 
light  nor  shadow  is  ignored.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
architect's  design  as  the  materials  with  which  he  constructs 
his  buildings,  as  the  principles  he  applies  to  his  problem. 

He  uses  them  in  the  same  way.  Light  and  shadow  are 
involved  in  the  problems  of  proportion,  particularly  of  em- 
phasis. Scientific  knowledge  warns  him  that  the  changing 
position  of  the  sun  will  mark  his  building  with  its  own  pat- 
tern. Scientific  precision  prepares  him  and  he  ends  by  divert- 
ing it  to  his  own  ends. 

Light  may  be  used  to  play  the  part  of  aide  or  enemy.  The 
architect  can  anticipate  the  progress  of  the  sun ;  more  impor- 
tant, he  can  vary  or  reapportion  his  design  to  control  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sun's  rays.  Even  at  the  cost  of  compromise,  his 
strategy  will  maneuver  light  and  shadow  into  an  acceptable 
relationship  with  the  structures  and  areas  they  affect. 

The  architecture  of  light  does  not  cease  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  Modern  design  has  hurried  the  scientific  control 
of  artificial  light  into  the  contemporary  home. 

If  you  can  start  from  scratch,  a  thrilling  experience  will 
be  meted  out  to  you.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  interior  archi- 
tecture will  lend  a  hand.  Your  window  casements  may  con- 
ceal a  lamp;  your  windows  will  function  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day;  and  so  will  the  comfortable  reading  chair  which  has 
grown  accustomed  to  being  neglected  at  night.  Beams  will 
discharge  a  diffused  and  gracious  illumination,  and  niches  a 
brilliant  incandescence.  The  cornice  will  be  transformed  into 
a  useful  member  of  society.  Behind  its  innocent,  plastic  sur- 
face a  row  of  bulbs  will  emit  illumination  to  fit  the  situation : 
if  your  wall  is  bare,  sharp,  staccato  spots  of  light  will  be 
separated  by  tapering  fingers  of  shadow  to  decorate  the  wall 
and  lend  a  more  peculiar  charm  to  the  arrangement  of  your 
furniture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  cornice  will  provide 
a  clear  diffused  light  with  which  to  illuminate  the  Oriental 
hanging  or  the  precious  painting  around  which  the  pattern  of 
the  room  has  been  planned.  There  never  will  be  any  glare. 

Paul  Wiener,  modern  designer  and  architect,  declares  that 
decoration  is  as  much  a  function  of  lighting  as  honest  illumi- 
nation. But  he  believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  purely 
functional  illumination;  for  instance,  that  it  is  the  exclusive 
concern  of  light  to  illuminate,  without  shadows  or  confusion, 
a  work  of  art.  He  would  obliterate  shadows  from  an  art  gal- 
lery. He  would  certainly  include  them  to  accent  a  wall  or 
break  up  a  bar  of  light. 

It  was  Mr.  Wiener  who  devised  a  complete  system  of 
architectural  light  throughout  his  home  in  New  City.  Rooms 
are  lit  from  sources  that  remain  unobtrusive,  if  not  mysteri- 
ous. In  the  master  bedroom,  notes  of  light  maintain  a  sus- 
pended phrase  in  the  headboard  of  the  bed,  above  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobe.  Like  exclamation  points  and  commas,  they 
arrest  your  interest. 

Architect  Ely  Jacques  Kahn  wove  architectural  lighting 
into  his  original  plan  for  a  modern  apartment  on  Central 
Park  west.  Without  it,  the  design  of  the  rooms  would  not 
be  complete.  Walter  Kantack,  who  believes  in  measuring 
light  to  fit,  like  any  garment,  made  the  two  lights  that  seem 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  mantel  because  they  continue  the 
concave  flutings  of  the  woodwork.  Lbs  long,  horizontal  bar 
of  light  in  the  gallery  rides  above  a  sofa  identical  in  line  and 
mood.  In  the  entrance  hall,  Kan  tack's  cylindrical  glass  fixture 
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gallery  in  the  home  of  the  mural  painter,   Mrs.   Edna   Bernstein,  is  illuminated  by 
Hammond  Kroll  to  stress  the  design  of  the    room   and  provide   correct   lighting  for 
her    mural.   Two   niches   and    a   lighted    panel    in    the    ceiling    illuminate    the    foyer    end 


^rom  Kurt  Versen,  we 
have  here  five  examples 
of  modern  lighting.  The 
indirect  floor  lamp  is 
of  chromium.  The  second 
lamp  is  more  flexible.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  lamp  by  swinging 
the  shade  of  toyo  back  on 
its  hinge  to  face  the  ceiling 


y  HE  tubular  chrome  and 
glass  wall  fixture  has  an 
extensi  in  arm  and  can  be 
swung  back  and  forth. 
The  table  or  desk  lamp  has 
an  opal   glass  shade,  a  base 

ol  polished  chrome  with 
gunmetal  finish.  At  the 
bottom,  we  have  a  table 
lamp  with  a  shade  of  wo\  - 
en  toyo  p  ip<  r,  one  of  Mr. 
\  ersen's  favorite  materials 
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introduces  a  bit  of  variety,  but  it  is  there  no  less  by 
design.  Penetrating  into  an  enclosed  space  as  it  does, 
it  defines  sharply  the  details  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
arch,  and  the  fine  details  of  the  modern  doors. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are  evidences  that 
we  are  stirred  to  a  sturdy  and  growing  interest  in 
ingenious  lighting  methods.  In  Salt  Lake  City  this 
summer,  the  Utah  Light  and  Power  Company  oc- 
cupied 2700  square  feet  of  floor  space  at  the  first 
Modernization  Exposition  to  prove  the  benefits  of 
modern  electrical  service.  The  living  room,  pictured 
at  the  opening  of  this  article,  exploited  a  variety  of 
lighting  devices:  the  curve  made  by  the  windows 
was  emphasized  by  the  lighting  concealed  in  the 
casement;  lighted  pilasters  outlined  the  sofa  and 
bookshelves;  a  circle  of  light  under  frosted  glass  in 
the  ceiling  hovered  over  the  easy  chair  and  hassock, 
repeating  the  pattern  of  the  circular  rug.  The  ex- 
hibit's electric  eye  at  the  entrance  calculated  fifty 
thousand  enlightened  individuals.  Time  and  mod- 
ernization will  do  the  rest. 

Kurt  Versen  believes  that  without  functional  de- 
sign we  cannot  match  our  stride  to  the  progress  of 
science.  His  ear  is  tuned  to  the  tempo  of  the  times. 
Since  light  can  be  measured  out  to  each  pulse  beat, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  interested  in  the  per- 
sonality of  your  requirements.  Already  it  is  child's 
play  to  give  you  one,  two,  or  three  degrees  of  light 
— just  a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Hut  he  is  fascinated  by  the  properties  of  new  ma- 
terials— Cellophane,  bakelite,  lumerith,  toyo  paper, 
composition  with  glass,  metal  finished  like  alumi- 
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-,/f^i   illustration   of  the   architecture  of  light   from   Paul  Wiener's  house  in   New  City, 
designed  by  himself.  The  architectural  design  is  accentuated  by  the  lighting.  Bulbs,  in- 
stead of  tubular  lights,  were  selected   here  to  create  pleasant  shadows  at  regular  intervals 


num,  and  of  course  copper,  chromium  and  stainless 
steel.  Mixed  with  a  knowing  eye,  they  can  be  added 
to  the  distinction  and  peculiarities  of  your  habits. 

Your  lighting  can  be  as  personal  as  your  dress, 
whether  you  are  one  of  those  who  is  casual  in  tweeds 
or  slinky  in  sequins.  Always  it  rests  with  you:  lights 
for  a  tete-a-tete  or  a  brilliant  dinner  party j  bright, 
diffused  lights  to  encourage  gaiety,  interspersed 
lights  for  an  intimate  group,  studied  shadows  for 
subtle  decorative  effects.  For  dining,  dressing,  read- 
ing or  playing,  it  must  be  lighting  by  design,  not 
accident — haphazard,  hit-or-miss,  inadequate  light. 

Unless  your  home  is  illuminated  by  design,  you 
will  recall  to  your  cost  that  too  much  light  can  be 
as  unkind  to  your  face  as  too  many  shadows.  Subtle 
effects  are  rarely  a  happy  accident.  But  you  will 
find  it  a  heady  adventure  to  manipulate  light  like  so 
many  grams  of  chemical  fluid.  You  will  compute  a 
measure  for  beauty  even  as  you  concede  three  for 
comfort,  efficiency  and  good  health. 

Your  reflection  will  not  lie  to  you.  Even  manu- 
facturers of  mirrors  have  sprung  to  the  rescue.  A 
new  dressing  table  has  a  panel  of  blue  mirror  for 
the  evening,  a  yellow  panel  for  sunlight,  and  a  plain 
one  for  ordinary  lighting. 

The  rules  for  good  lighting  are  not  rigid.  You 
have  almost  the  entire  world  to  play  with:  a  suc- 
cession of  new  materials  offers  a  new  realm  of 
ideas;  the  once  prosaic  details  of  interior  architec- 
ture take  on  a  romantic  air.  Your  creative  urge  is 
stirred,  if  you  recognize  that  lighting  is  now  an  Act 
of  Will. 


„/£  chrome  and  glass 
wall  fixture  from 
Kurt  Versen,  upper  left, 
makes  a  clean,  vertical 
wall  design.  Beside  it  is  a 
light  designed  by  Robert 
Heller  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  paneled  wall  design 

'7~'he  three  lights  opposite 
this  column  are  designs 
from  the  E.  F.  Caldwell 
Company.  The  modern 
wall  bracket  is  available 
in  chromium  or  alumi- 
num. The  bowl  is  of  frost- 
ed glass  with  a  clear  band 
it  the  edge.  The  one- 
light  desk  lamp  of  metal- 
finished  chrome  has  a  cen- 
ter panel  of  clear  and 
frosted  glass  rods.  At  the 
bottom,  a  chromium  ceil- 
ing fixture  has  etched  lines 
on     a      milk     glass     bowl 
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Tlic  Wine  Sauce 


-AMEBIC  AX     TRANSLATIONS 


II Y  II  II.KN  CLARK  PHILLIPS 


ODETTE  has  been  the  presiding  genius  in  my  small 
kitchen  for  nearly  four  years.  Every  woman  who  has 
a  French  cook  doubtless  thinks  that  she  is  exclusively  initi- 
ated into  the  subtleties  and  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art,  but 
it  is  only  during  the  last  few  months  that  I  have  been  shown 
some  of  the  choicest  recipes  in  her  family  cook  book.  Repeal 
is  the  reason.  During  prohibition  the  only  alcoholic  ingredi- 
ent stocked  in  the  kitchen  larder  was  cooking  sherry,  highly 
salted.  Recently,  however,  Odette  and  I  concocted  a  chicken 
in  wine  sauce,  a  specialty  of  the  house,  which  has  never  failed 
to  substantiate  the  remark  of  Brillat-Savarin  that  the  table 
is  the  only  place  where  one  is  not  bored  for  the  first  hour. 
My  share  was  merely  that  of  simplification,  of  reducing  the 
recipe  so  that  it  would  be  workable  in  the  modern  surround- 
ings of  pilot-lighted  gas  stoves  and  electric  refrigerators. 
It  is  just  this  which  I  have  tried  to  do  with  a  few  of  Odette's 
heritages  of  culinary  magic,  and  which  I  now  present  to  you. 
Today  it  hardly  seems  feasible,  or  even  ethical,  to  achieve 
a  basis  for  a  sauce  by  tossing  into  the  cauldron  a  pheasant, 
half  a  dozen  partridges,  a  chicken,  half  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
half  a  ham  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  Madeira  wine.  The  old 
French  cook  books  read  as  though  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wood  and  of  the  pasture  and  all  the  herbs  of  the  field 
and  of  the  garden  lived  and  died  to  fulfil  one  destiny 
— that  of  adding  flavor  to  a  sauce  or  a  soup.  Such 
complicated  directions  suggest  huge  cauldrons 
simmering  for  hours  by  the  gigantic  fire- 
places of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  may 
visit  the  ancient  hotels  and  cha- 
teaux in  France  and  marvel  at 
the  beauty  of  these  che- 
J=^_  minees,  but  we  return  to 
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do  our  cooking  in  kitchens  equipped  to  save  space  and  time. 

"Vous  faut-il  point  de  sauce  verte?"  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lusty  cry  of  the  sauce-maker  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  he  peddled  his  subtle  concoctions  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  sauciers  had  their  own  guild  as  did  the 
rutisseurs  and  pdtissiers.  One  could  stop  at  the  shop  of  the 
rntisseur  for  the  roast,  then  call  at  the  saucier  for  an  appro- 
priate sauce  and  finally  at  the  patissier  to  choose  a  cake  for 
topping  off  the  meal.  The  saucier  was  an  artist,  recognized 
as  such  and  described  by  the  Marquis  de  Cussy,  a  well 
known  gastronome,  as  "the  enlightened  chemist,  the  cre- 
ative genius,  the  cornerstone  of  the  transcendent  cuisine." 

In  a  tiny,  musty  volume  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands, 
published  in  1804,  I  found  a  description  by  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere  of  the  role  which  sauces  should  play  in  a  dinner. 
He  first  compared  the  different  courses  of  a  dinner  with  the 
different  parts  of  a  house  and  showed  the  connection  between 
soups,  hors  d'oeuvres,  entrees,  roasts  and  desserts  of  a  feast 
and  the  vestibule,  hall,  salon  and  attic  of  a  sumptuous 
house.  Following  the  same  comparison,  he  wrote  that  sauces 
play  a  role  similar  to  the  furnishings  of  this  rich  edifice. 
"Without  furnishings  it  would  be  uninhabitable,  just  as 
without  sauces,  in  which  we  find  every  kind  of  seasoning, 
a  dinner  would  be  as  barren  as  a  house  which  had  just  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  and  auctioneer." 

But  now  to  Odette  and  her  sauces.  These  poetic  expres- 
sions of  Reyniere  could  hardly  have  been  inspired  by  that 
glutinous,  lumpy  blue-white  mixture  commonly  and  boldly 
called  a  cream  sauce.  Odette  knows  that  it  is  better  by  far 
to  serve  the  meat,  fish,  or  vegetable  in  its  own  juice  or  in 
melted  butter  than  to  insult  even  the  crassest  taste-buds  with 
that  abomination.  Distinction  and  variety,  however,  can  be 
given  to  a  meal  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  sauces,  a  deli- 
cate innuendo  in  a  velvety  one  or  a  startling  flavor  in  a 
piquant  one.  Odette  has  shown  me  that  this  can  be  achieved, 
often  simply,  by  varying  combinations  of  herbs  and  wines. 


A  sauce  should  never  inundate.   Its  role  is  to  bring  out 
the  flavor  of  whatever  it  accompanies.  Do  not  serve  it  in  too 
large  quantities  so  that  one  has  to  hunt  for  the  solids,  and 
do  not  make  it  thick  and  glutinous. 

The  word  sauce  comes  from  the  Greek  Salsa,  mean- 
ing salt.  As  Plutarch  said,  it  is  the  seasoning  of 
seasonings.  It  should  be  treated  with  respect 
for  its  fundamental  importance  and  should 
be  added  with  care  until  it  tastes  nei- 
ther too  much  nor  too  little. 

The  foundation  of  a  sauce  is 

what  the  French  call  a  roux, 

--^-  the  blending  of  fat  and 

£q£=}/o_rvr  -§L_)^\^_  flour.  This  is  the  saf- 

-^0^>^'^~^__rCr^r'^5L_  est     method     of 


thickening 
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for  an  amateur,  although  sauces  thickened  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs  are  often  more  delicate.  The  basis 
for  a  white  sauce  is  a  white  roux  where  the  fat  is  not 
allowed  to  deepen  in  color.  The  brown  roux  is  obtained  by 
letting  the  fat  become  a  golden  brown.  Generally  speaking, 
white  wines  are  used  in  the  lighter  colored  sauces,  and  red 
wines,  Madeira  and  sometimes  sherry,  in  the  brown  ones. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  result  of  the  blending  be  ab- 
solute]}" smooth. 

Dry  wines  do  not  mean  sour  wines.  They  are  generally 
used,  except  in  dessert  sauces  when  sweet  wines  are  needed. 

Make  little  cheese-cloth  bags  containing  several  of  your 
favorites  of  the  following:  chevril,  caraway  seed,  and  the 
leaves  of  sage,  savory,  thyme  and  marjoram.  The  ordinary 
French  bouquet  is  composed  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  bayleaf. 
These  spices  should  be  used  sparingly,  but  nearly  always 
the  French  add  some  variety  of  bouquet. 

Always  have  at  least  one  pepper  mill  near  the  stove.  Some 
of  the  piquant  flavor  is  lost  both  with  white  and  black  pepper 
when  it  is  refined  by  grinding. 


OLD 
FRENCH 
RECIPES  ARE 
TRANSFORMED 
INTO  TASTY  SAUCES 


A    SAUCE    WITH     MADEIRA 
{Sauce  Madere) 


ODETTE  S    SPECI  U.T\ 


Brown  lightly  in  butter  a  chicken  cut  up  for  a  fricassee. 
Add  a  cupful  of  dry  white  wine  and  cook  until  there  is  very 
little  liquid  left.  Add  cold  water,  thyme,  bayleaf,  pepper, 
salt,  onion,  parsley  and  a  sliced  carrot.  Boil  gently  until  ten- 
der. Remove  the  skin  and  place  the  chicken  in  an  earthen- 
ware casserole  which  may  be  brought  to  the  table.  Add  one 
pound  of  fresh  mushrooms  which  have  been  slightly  sauted. 
To  the  frying  pan,  in  which  the  mushrooms  have  just  been 
cooked,  add  more  butter  and  make  about  two  cupfuls  of  a 
rich  cream  sauce,  not  too  thick.  Add  one  cupful  of  dry  white 
wine,  or  cooking  sherry  (in  which  case  the  salt  must  be 
omitted  in  the  sauce),  a  few  drops  of  kitchen  bouquet  ex- 
tract. A  dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce  may  be  added  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Pour  this  sauce  over  the 
chicken  and  heat  the  casserole. 

This  sauce,  in  which  truffles  may  be  used,  is  also  delicious 
with  scallops,  filet  of  sole,  or  fresh  shrimp.  The  fish  must 
be  cooked  first,  then  covered  in  a  casserole  with  the  sauce. 

a  brown  base  sauce  (Sauce  Espaguole) 

This  sauce  is  one  which  the  French  call  a  mere  sauce,  for 
it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  many  others.  Brown  in  butter  small 
pieces  of  raw  ham,  an  onion  stuck  with  a  clove,  parsley,  a 
sliced  carrot.  Cover  the  casserole  and  simmer  until  a  golden 
brown.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  blend  well,  then  two 
cupfuls  of  rich  stock,  one  cupful  of  tomato  puree  (small 
tins  of  Italian  paste  are  excellent),  thyme  and  bayleaf.  Boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour  (more  if  you  have  time).  Remove 
the  fat  and  strain  through  a  fine  sieve. 

This  sauce  may  be  kept  for  several  days  in  a  well  covered 
jar  or  with  a  film  of  olive  oil  on  top.  The  sauces  that  fol- 
low can  be  built  on  this  as  a  base. 


Simmer  gently  one  cupful  of 
Madeira  wine  and  one  cupful  of 
beef  stock  until  reduced  to  about  half 
the  volume.   Add  two  cupfuls  of  Sauce 
Espaguole,  and  mushrooms  if  desired.  Serve 
with  ham,  kidneys,  or  beef. 

A  BROWN  SAUCE  WITH  RED  WINE   (SailCC  Borclelaise  ) 

Cook  six  shallots  finely  minced  in  two  cupfuls  of  red  wine 
until  reduced  to  one  cupful.  Blanch  parsley  in  boiling  water 
so  that  it  will  retain  its  vivid  green  color.  Cut  finely  with 
scissors,  and  add  all  to  two  cupfuls  of  Sauce  Espagnole.  Es- 
pecially tasty  with  any  form  of  beef. 

A  BROWN  SAUCE  WITH  A  PICKLE  AND  RED  WINE  {Sauce  Financiere) 

To  two  cupfuls  of  Sauce  Espaguole  add  one  half  tea- 
spoonful  extract  of  truffles,  one  or  two  pickles  finely  minced, 
one  half  cupful  tomato  puree,  and  one  half  cupful  red  wine. 
Some  of  the  juices  of  the  roast  with  which  this  sauce  is  to  be 
served  should  be  added  before  serving.  Excellent  with  roast 
turkey,  chicken  and  red  meats. 

A  WINE  SAUCE  WITH  TARRAGON  AND  VINEGAR   {SttUCe  Bearnaise  ) 

Reduce  to  about  half  in  volume  the  following:  one  cupful 
of  dry  white  wine,  one  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  vinegar  in 
which  are  three  shallots  cut  finely  and  about  twenty  tarragon 
leaves.  Let  cool  and  strain.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
freshly  ground  pepper  and  salt  and  place  in  a  bain-marie 
(some  form  of  double  boiler).  Add  the  first  mixture  to  the 
eggs,  beating  continually,  as  with  mayonnaise.  Add  tiny  bits 
of  butter,  one  at  a  time,  and  make  sure  it  never  boils.  Minced 
chevril,  tarragon  and  parsley  should  be  added  and  the  sauce 
served  at  once.  Tasty  with  mushrooms  or  sweetbread  patties. 

A  CURRANT  AND  PORT  WINE  SAUCE    \  Sauce  i  in  Porto) 

Cook  one  jar  of  currant  jelly  with  one  half  cupful  of  port 
wine  to  which  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  two  cloves  have 
been  added.  Add  one  half  cupful  of  jellied  rich  stock.  If  the 
stock  is  not  thick  enough,  a  small  quantity  of  minute  tapioca 
may  be  added  for  thickening.  For  duck,  game  or  cold  meats. 
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Under  one  rooj 


THE    PARIS    HOUSE    OF    MR.    AND    MRS. 


DOUGLAS    FITCH     BY    THE    ARCHITECT- 


DECORATOR,  JACQUES  DE  VEYRAC-PAULHAN 


FRENCH  FUNCTIONAL— A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  MODERN  LIVING  ROOM  BEYOND  THE 
LOUIS  FIFTEENTH  SALON.  THIS  TRADITIONAL  ROOM  WAS  RETAINED  FROM  A  FOR- 
MER   HOUSE    FOR    OCCASIONS    CALLING    FOR    PAST   GRANDEUR    AND    FORMALITY 


THE  HANDSOMEST  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ARCHITECT— THE 
DINING  ROOM— IS  IN  NAPOLEON  MARBLE.  THE  FURNITURE  IS  VIOLET  EBONY, 
THE   UPHOLSTERY    IS    IN    CAPUCINE    RED,    AND    A   RUBENS    HANGS   ON   THE  WALL 


HE  FORMAL  PAST  AND  TALENTED  PRESENT 


ill     II 


22    BOULEVARD    SUCHET,    PARI! 


/\T  22  Boulevard  Suchet  in  Paris  is  a  house  built  by 
l\  Jacques  de  Veyrac-Paulhan  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fitch.  In  it  is  one  Louis  fifteenth  room  filled  with  the  trea- 
sures from  the  former  house  of  the  Fitches.  The  rest  of  the 
rooms  are  completely  modern — not  only  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  built  in  our  times,  but  embodying  the  line  and 
materials  and  color  of  contemporary  design. 

The  Louis  fifteenth  room  is  not  a  compromise.  It  is  in 
this  instance  soundly  functional.  The  architect  planned  the 
house  around  the  life  and  activities  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch. 
There  would  be  occasions  when  a  formal  elegant  room  was 
necessary.  For  this,  the  spirit  of  Louis  fifteenth  was  perfec- 
tion. For  the  rest  of  the  activities  in  this  house,  workable 
things,  comfort  and  an  appearance  which  was  in  tempo  with 
the  more  informal,  active  pace  of  today  took  first  rank. 

Just  the  opposite  of  this  juxtaposition  of  period  and  mod- 
ern rooms  goes  on  in  American  houses.  There  probably  isn't 
one  house  in  America  in  which  a  souvenir  of  past  times  and 
manners  has  been  kept  uncontaminated  in  one  room.  There 
are  no  little  salons— as  far  as  we  know — of  Early  Ameri- 
cana standing  staunch  in  the  middle  of  an  otherwise  com- 
pletely modern  house. 

Perhaps  the  most  talked  of  point  in  decoration  today  is 
the  combination  of  modern  and  period  forms.  How  to  com- 


bine luxurious  chairs  with  the  delicate  period  pieces. 
Whether  a  modern  room  under  the  same  roof  with  a  period 
one  is  decoratively  unethical.  Whether  modern  fabric  on 
period  frames  is  indigestible  or  acceptable.  However,  ex- 
perimentation in  America  has  taken  the  form  of  one  mod- 
ern bedroom  or  a  game  room  in  a  period  house  or  apartment 
otherwise  predominantly  of  an  eighteenth  century  formula. 
Either  that,  or  all  the  periods  are  mixed  in  one  room. 

Veyrac  let  go  his  bent  for  elegance  in  the  dining  room, 
which  he  considers  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  house. 
Beige  Napoleon  marble,  capucine  red  velours  and  violet 
ebony — a  Rubens  on  the  wall!  This  room  has  the  grandeur 
of  earlier  periods  in  a  different  manner. 

There  are  other  points  of  richness  in  the  modern  rooms. 
An  entrance  hall  in  white  natural  stone  with  a  curving  iron 
staircase  rail  has  dark  red  and  white  marble  on  the  floor. 
The  silver  sheen  of  the  organ  pipes  is  framed  in  walnut 
wood,  and  the  walls  are  yellow. 

The  architect  designed  and  executed  the  house,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Louis  fifteenth  interlude,  designed  and 
executed  all  the  furniture.  The  house  is  built  of  natural 
stone.  All  of  the  service — the  secretary's  office  and  the  con- 
cierge— is  on  the  first  floor.  The  garage,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry are  on  the  underground  floor  with  the  furnace  and  cellar. 


JEAN  COLLAS 


FURNITURE     IN     THE     ARCHITECT'S     OFFICE     IS     HIS     OWN     DESIGN.     A     CHEST     THROUGH    THE    WALL    GIVES    A    SIX-FOOT    DRAWER.    THE    CLOCK    IS    OF    JEWELER'S     MIRROR 


JACQUES  de  VEYRAC-PAULHAN.  who  is  dividing  his  time  between  Peris  and  New  York,  is  an  architect-decorator.  He  belongs  to  the  group  of 
architect-decorators  who  build  a  house  from  the  ground  up,  inside  and  out,  who  fit  floor  plans  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  and  who  express 
these  needs  in  the  tempo  of  modern  textures.  He  designs  the  exterior  and  the  interior,  the  furniture  and  the  hardware,  sometimes  the  fabrics.  He 
trans'ates  hobbies,  enthusiasms,  service  and  entertainment  into  concrete  and  marble  and  fur  and  tin.  His  product  is  a  custom-made  hou:e  from 
cocktail  room  to  cornice.  Veyrac  designed  the  hotel  at  Lake  Majore.  He  has  designed  small  modern  houses  as  well  as  large  ones.  He  studies 
the  life  habits  of  his  clients  before  he  puts  pen  to  paper;  has  never  used  blue,  and  says  he  will  never  paint  brick!  (Why  paint  brick?  is  his  com- 
ment—it does  not  last,  and  glimpses  of  brick  through  paint  are  ugly.)  His  positive  views  are  on  the  side  of  sturdiness,  style  and  exotic  texture. 
His  ingenuity  takes  the  form  of  terraces  for  every  room,  swimming  poo's  on  roofs,  and  floor  plans  that  have  the  finesse  of  Japanese  prints. 
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THE  ORGAN   IS  IN   A  WALNUT  AND  YELLOW  ROOM 


-**.   • 


The  Straw  Room.  .  .  .  The  Parchment  Room.  Veyrac  has  a  penchant  for  un- 
usual wall  treatments  and  natural  beiges.  In  his  own  office  he  has  used  a  Japanese 
raffia  paper  on  the  walls.  In  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Fitch,  the  walls  are  completely 
made  of  straw,  a  job  that  took  months  to  execute.  Birch  wood  is  used  in  the  day- 
bed,  desk  and  chest.  There  are  white  velvet  chairs,  a  white  velours  rug,  chromium 
lighting  fixtures  and  door  knobs.  There  is  a  niche  for  a  little  Chinese  figure, 
and  on  the  chest  is  a  handsome  Egyptian  statue. 

In  the  parchment  bedroom  of  Mr.  Fitch  the  furniture  and  doors  into  the  closet 
and  bath  and  rooms  adjoining  are  of  heavy  walnut.  The  rug  is  cream,  and  the 
hangings  are  brown. 

The  process  of  having  furniture  custom-made  in  Paris  is  this:  (and  much 
the  same  as  it  is  here  with  the  exception  that  in  Paris  there  is  never  such  a 
rush  about  everything)  a  sketch  is  made  by  the  designer  for  the  various  pieces, 
and  the  costs  are  estimated.  This  is  approved  by.  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  if 
he  is  vitally  interested,  he  helps  in  picking  out  the  wood.  The  woods  in  the  Fitch 
house  came  from  France,  Africa  and  Brazil.  They  were  carefully  matched.  Al- 
most all  of  the  French  architect-decorators  have  cabinet  men  who  work  for  them 
exclusively  so  that  the  carpentry  can  reach  the  degree  of  perfection  they  wish. 

This  combination  produces  the  finest  modern  pieces  we  have  today  ...  a  fine 
craftsman,  as  skilled  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  fifteenth,  working  with  a  modern 
designer  and  for  a  patron  who  has  taste  and  discrimination.  The  product  is  mod- 
ern, but  it  is  not  machine.  The  contribution  of  the  machine  may  be  expressed  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  lines,  in  the  availability  and  variety  of  material;  a  con- 
tribution which  effects  design  and  texture  and  style,  but  the  pieces  themselves 
have  the  finesse  and  texture  of  the  old  pieces  on  which  were  lavished  time  and 
care  and  affection. 


THE     STRAW     ROOM 


BEDROOM 


TJ 


I 


SITTING 
ROOM 


-„.n  J 


DINING 
ROOM 


r 


SETTING        LIVING     ROOM        ORGAN 
ROOM 


( 


SECOND  FLOOR 


THIRD  FLOOR 


A  WHITE  NATURAL  STONE  EN- 
TRANCE   HALL    HAS    AN    IRON 
STAIR     RAILING     AND     A     RED 
WHITE     MARBLE     FLOOR 


IN     THE    STRAW     ROOM     ALL    THE     FURNITURE     IS    CANADIAN     BIRCHWOOD.     FLOWERS     USED      IN     THIS     ROOM     ARE     ALWAYS     WHITE 
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THE    PARCHMENT    ROOM     IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    MR.    AND    MRS.    DOUGLAS    FITCH 


*i 


THE    PARCHMENT    ROOM— THE    BEDROOM    OF    MR.    FITCH    WITH    WALLS    OF    PARCHMENT    SQUARES    IS    IN    BROWN     AND     HEAVY    WALNUT    WITH    A    CREAM    COLORED     RUG         €'! 


HERE     IS     A     SIDE     WALL     OF     THE     PARCHMENT     ROOM      SHOWING     THE     HEAVY      WALNUT     DOORS      LEAD 


ING      INTO     THE     CLOSETS,      BATH      AND     ADJOINING      ROOM 
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This  page  is  devoted  to  proving  that  not  only  does  couturier  fashion  take  violent 
lungings  at  laces  and  ruffles  but  that  houses,  too — even  the  most  disciplined — 
have  sudden  unquenchable  thirsts  for  grandeur. 

The  market — and  that  means  the  great  and  romantic  shop  on  Fifth  avenue 
or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli — may  not,  this  year,  be  sponsoring  diamonds  in  enamel 
rosebuds,  and  satinwood  with  mother  of  pearl,  but  it  is  actively  polishing  white 
holly  to  look  like  old  ivory.  A  new  manner  of  elegance  is  in  the  air. 

The  modern  designer  uses  fur  for  day-bed  covers,  and  he  uses  silver  for  door- 
knobs. He  does  not,  however,  use  seven  kinds  of  fur  in  seven  places  nor  does  he 
emboss  fruit  on  hardware. 

A  jeweled  "mystery"  clock.  Cartier.  A  very  large,  eight-inch  powder  puff 
fits  into  a  crystal  box  with  a  silver  cover.  Also  Cartier.  Menu  cards  which  have 
matching  place  cards — reminders  of  the  rise  in  the  gourmet  market.  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  Day-bed  cover  of  fall  ermine.  H.  Jaeckel  and  Sons.  Chinacrepe  table 
cloth  with  embroidered  center.  Rodier. 
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NORMAN   TANNER 


At  the  Pinnacle  of  the 


CLASSIFICATION 


ABSINTHE 

ADVOCAT 

ALLASCH 

ALTVATER 
ANGOSTURA 

ANISETTE 

ANISINTH 
APRICOT  BRANDY 
AQUAVIT 

ARMAGNAC 
BENEDICTINE  D.O.M. 

BLACKBERRY  BRANDY 

BONNEKAMP 
CALISAY 

CALORIC   PUNCH 

CALVADOS 

CARLSHAMNS    FLAG   PUNSCH 

CENTERBE 

CERISES  A  L'EAU-DE-VIE 

CHARTREUSE 


CHERRY   BRANDY 

CLOS  ST.  ODILE,   LIQUEUR   DE 
COGNAC 


COINTREAU 
CORDIAL  MEDOC 
CREME  DE  CACAO 

CREME  DE  CASSIS 
CREME   DE   MANDARIN 


Aperitif 

Egg  Cordial 

Caraway  ( lordial 

Hitters 
Hitters 

Anise  Cordial 

Aperitif 

Apricot   Cordial 
Potato  Brand) 

Brandy 

Herb   Cordial 

Blackberry  ( !ordi  l! 


description 


80% 

2595 

43% 

40% 

4sr; 

26-38% 

50-60% 

32% 
43% 

42% 
43% 


Hitters  49% 

Herb  and  Fruit  Cordial  I     34% 


Arrac-flavored  ( lordial 

Apple  brandy 
Arra<  -flavored  ( lordial 
Herb  Cordial 
( Iherry  ( lordi  d 


Hi  rbs  and 

Seeds   Cordial 


)   ( lordi  d 


26?! 

45  % 
267c 
43r; 
30% 

13-55% 


10' 


The  genuine  originated  in  Switzerland.  An  opaline  distillate  from  bitter  herbs, 
principally  wormwood.  It  is  unprocurable  in  the  market,  prohibited  since  1912 
because  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  wormwood  on  the  nervous  system.  Good 
imitations  are  erroneously  called  Absinthe  today. 

Brandy  and  egg,  sweetened.  A  Dutch  product;  also  found  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  milder  strength. 

A  generic  term  used  to  describe  many  sorts  of  Kummels  from  the  Baltic.  Origi- 
nated as  the  name  of  the  estate  in  Latvia  producing  the  finest  caraway  seeds. 

With  a  pine  flavor,  from  herbs  growing  on  a  high  mountain  in  Czechoslovakia. 

An  elixir  originally  compounded  by  Dr.  Siegert  in  Venezuela  to  combat  tropical 
ailments.  Made  of  herbs  and  bark  in  aged  rum. 

A  mixture  of  fennel,  anise,  coriander  seeds  and  brandy,  sweetened  with  syrup. 
The  Dutch  make  it  less  sweet  and  stronger  than  the  French  Anisette,  which  has 
a  fine  bouquet.  The  Italian  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  stronger. 

An  imitation  of  Absinthe,  but  without  the  pernicious  wormwood.  From  Holland. 

Apricots  crushed  at   the  height  of  their  aroma  and  macerated  in  fine  Cognac. 

A  spirit  distilled  from  potatoes  and  barley,  pleasant  in  taste.  Some  are  flavored 
with  caraway  seeds  or  spices.  Used  in  Scandinavian  countries.  Serve  ice-cold. 

From  the  Bordeaux  wine  region.  The  only  brandy  vying  with  Fine  Champagne. 

From  a  secret  formula  of  the  sixteenth  century  Benedictine  Fathers  of  Fecamp, 
France,   where   it  is  still   being   manufactured   by   a   commercial   house. 

Blackberries  steeped  in  fine  brandy. 

Made  since  I S46  in  Rheinberg,  Germany,  by  H.  Underberg-Albrecht. 

Distilled  from  no  less  than  127  herbs  and  fruits  from  a  recipe  254  years  old 
in  the  Mollfulleda  family  at  Areyns,  Spain. 

Prepared  from  good  Batavian  arrac.  A  spirit  distilled  from  residue  of  cane 
sugar  and  rice  and   secret   ingredients.   Popular  with  Scandinavians. 

Made  in  Normandy,  apple  district  of  France.  Aged  three  or  four  years. 

Oldest  and  most  well-known  brand  of  Swedish,  or  caloric  punch. 

Liqueur  made  by  distilling  herbs  from  the  Apennines,  from  Ambruzzo,  Tocco. 

Special  solt  bitter  cherries  stored  in  the  juice  made  of  cherries  and  strawberries. 
Mixed  with  pure  brandy  and  cinnamon.  Stems  are  clipped  half  an  inch  from  the 
cherries  to  permit  graceful  handling. 

From  a  family  recipe  given  to  the  Carthusian  Fathers  living  in  a  monastery  near 
Grenoble,  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  recipe  was  preserved  and 
held  secret  even  during  the  two  expulsions  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  who  coda) 
manufacture  four  types  at  Tarragona,  Spain.  The  white,  37%),  too  sweet  for 
many,  not  imported.  The  yellow,  43%,  made  of  120  ingredients.  The  green.  55%, 
with  230  ingredients.  The  elixir.  83%,  pure  and  fine,  not  imported.' 

Crushed  cherries  and  fine  brandy.  The  different  brands  in  the  market  are 
:"'ulr  h'""  different  formulas.  Some  are  heavy;  some  light.  Different  cherries  are 
used'   (  Openhagen  offers  an  exceptional   product   prepared   from    Baltic  cherries. 

An  excellent  cordial  with  a  base  of  Ilimbeern  schnapps. 

A  brandy  produced  in  the  celebrated  district  of  Cognac  in  France  There  are 
-even   varieties: 

le  Champagne,  Petite  Champagne,  Borderies,  Fins  Hois,  lions  Bois,  Hois 
ordmaires,  muns  dits  a  terroir. 

11    is  the  preferred  after-dinner  liqueur. 

n  the  Curagao  theme,  orange  aroma  and  line  old  Cognac,  at  Angers.  France. 

•:,1I    and    brandy,    sweetened   with    syrup.   An   excellent    bracer. 

isted  and  distilled  with  brandy.  Comes  in  two  flavors,  vanilla— 
18%. 


A,  D 


c, 

D 

B, 

C, 

D 

B, 

c, 

E 

B, 

c, 

D, 

E 

B, 

c, 

D, 

H 

A, 

D 

B, 

c, 

D 

A 

D, 

F, 

G 

B, 

C, 

D 

■its  in  the   Burgundy  wine  region. 

mild  and  delicately  flavored  liqueur  from  Mandarin  oranges  of  high  cultiva- 
■   ln   '  Pared   from  Chinese  tangerines  and   Vodka. 


B,  C,  D 

B,  C,  D,  E 

H,   C,   D 

B,  C,  D 

D,  F,  G 
B,  C,  D 
B,  C,  D 
C 

B,  C 


H.  C,  1) 

I!,  C 
1),  F,  G 


B,  C,  D 
B,  C,  D,  E 
D,   C 

B,  C,  D 
B,  C,  D 
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Meim-LiQUEURs  and  Cordials 


If  you  have  enjoyed  your  sweet,  brightly  colored,  strongly  alcoholic  after- 
dinner  drink  in  blissful  ignorance  of  its  birthplace  and  its  forebears,  you  may 
now  want  to  add  a  pinch  of  knowledge  for  further  flavor.  Below  is  a  chart 
to  stimulate  the  appetite.  It  seems  that  brandy  is  the  distillate  of  fermented 
fruit  juices,  and  that  a  good  cordial  is  made  by  steeping  aromatic  roots, 
leaves,  or  fruits  in  spirit.  Also,  that  many  fruit  cordials  are  incorrectly  called 
fruit  brandies,  though  the  law  of  the  land  is  attempting  to  clarify  this  dis- 
tinction. For  instance,  an  apricot  brandy  is  really  an  apricot  liqueur  or  a 
cordial.  You  may — or  may  not — (we  never  are  sure)  want  to  learn  these 
maddening  facts  before  starting   on  a   season  of  excellent  dinners. 

A — Aperitif,      B — Digestive,      C— After   lunch,    dinner   and    supper,      D— Cocktails,      E — Pick-me-up,      F — Straight 
in   coffee  after   lunch,    dinner,    supper,      G — Between    meals,      H — Frapped,      J — Diluted    with     water,      K — Flavoring 


fUBt-ic  uenwr 


NAME 

CLASSIFICATION 

U.COHOL 

DESCRIPTION 

USES 

CREME   DE  MENTHE 

Peppermint  Cordial 

48% 

Leaves   from   the   peppermint   plant   and  cognac.   In   white,   in   green,   in   ruby. 
Bouquet  should  recall  the  fragrance  of  mint  leaves,  slightly  bruised  by  fingers. 

B,C.D,HJ 

CREME  DE  NOYAUX 

Xut-flavored  Cordial 

38% 

Orange  peel,  kernels  of  peaches  and  apricots  with  fine  brandy  and  syrup. 

C,  I) 

CREME  DE  ROSE 

Flower  Cordial 

32% 

Aromatic  seeds  bruised  by  pounding,  submitted  to  infusion,  mixed  with  cognac, 
distilled  color  and   flavor  from   sweetened  red  rose  petals.   Beware  of  fakes. 

C.  K 

CREME  YVETTE 

Flower  Cordial 

32% 

A  distillate  of  aromatic  seeds,  fine  brandy  and  violets  for  color  and  flavor.  Used 
for  flavoring  and  coloring  biscuits  and  ice  cream.  Look  for  Sheffield's.  Mostly 
imitated  and  badly. 

C,  D   K 

CURACAO 

(  )range  Peel  Cordial 

30-36% 

A  favorite   liqueur   made  from  Curacao  of  Holland,   which   is   the  peel  of  an 
orange  which  grows  on  the  island  of  Curacao  and  falls  green  (unripe)  from  the 
tree.  The  dry  Curacao  is  preferred.  The  Dutch  offer  the  superior  product  which 
is  now  approached  by  many.  Is  prepared  in  white  and  orange. 

C,  I' 

DANTZIG  GOLDWASSER 

( lold  Cordial 

30% 

Many  varieties.  One  is  a  distillation  of  fruit  peels,  licorice  and  rosemary  flowers. 
Sweetened  and  filled  with  flecks  of  gold.  Germans  flavor  theirs  with  caraway. 
Catherine  de  Medici   brought   the  first  gold   cordial   to  France   from   Florence. 

C 

DRAMBUIE 

( lordial 

40% 

Wild  honey  and  Scotch  from  Scotland.  Has  a  slightly  smoky  taste. 

B,  C,  D 

EAU  DE  GENTIANE 

Gentian    Cordial 

42% 

Made  from  the  vinous  fermentation  of  an  infusion  of  Gentian  Alpine  flower.  Very 
bitter.  Similar  to  our  tobacco  plant.  A  summer  drink  if  served  cold. 

P»,  C,  D 

EAU   DE  VIE 

Brandy 

4595 

A  distillation  of  any  old  fruit — apples,  pears,  grapes.  A  good  Eau  de  Vie  blends 
will  with  coffee.  Considered  to  be  the  best  by  people  in  the  know. 

n,  F.  G 

EAU   DE   VIE    DE   DANTZIG 

Gold  Cordial 

45% 

A  gold  water  liqueur.  See  Dantzig  Goldwasser. 

EAU   DE  VIE  DE  LIE 

Brandy 

459? 

From  deposits  in  wine  casks  which  are  heavy  with  alcohol. 

F,  G 

EAU  DE  VIE  DE  MARC 

Brandy 

45% 

Prepared   from   the  distilled   residue  of  pressed  grapes. 

D,   F,   G 

FERNET  BRANCA 

Hitters 

40% 

An   Italian  preparation  of  Gentian  root,  rhubarb  and  quince  and  aloe  from   a 
recipe  over  100  years  old. 

B.  C,  D,  E 

FLORA  ALPINA 

Italian   Cordial 

40% 

A  sweet  cordial  well  known  by  the  crystalline  tree.  The  sulk  is  an  herb  which 
grows  in  the  Italian  Alps. 

B,  C 

FRAISETTE 

Strawberry  Cordial 

30% 

A  sweet  liqueur  made  of  strawberries  and  an  alcoholic  syrup  mixed  with  a  dry 
white  wine.  To  remove  effects  of  drinking  the  night  before. 

C,  D 

FRAMBOISE 

Raspberry  Brandy 

50% 

A  very  dry  limpid  spirit  made  in  Alsace. 

F.  G,  D 

GEBIRGE    ENZIAN 

Mountain  Root  Cordial 

45% 

A  tonic  liqueur  made  of  the  root  of  the  blue  dorant.  a  mountain  flower  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  gathered  at  heights  only  between  43(10  and  5400  feet. 

B,  E,  C 

GRAND   MARNIER 

i  (range  Cordial 

40% 

Oranges  and  fine  champagne.  To  some,  the  most  delicate  and  fragrant  of  the 
orange  liquor  family.  A  cherry  and  Fine  Champagne  also  use  this  name. 

C 

GRAPPA 

Brandy 

45% 

Italian  Eau  de  Vie  de  Marc.  Good  when  mellowed.  Italians  use  it  in  the  morn- 
ing coffee  and  also  during  the  day  alone  with  bread. 

F,  G 

GREEN  KUMMEL 

Green  Caraway  Sei  d 
Cordial 

54% 

From  Estonia,  a  Kiimmel  prepared  from  green  caraway  seeds  which   impart   a 
flavor   of  freshness.   An    item   for   the   connoisseur. 

B.  C 

GUIGNOLET 

Cherry  Brandy 

50% 

Made  from  the  meat  and  tiny  pits  of  the  wild  cherry.  Similar  to  Kirsch. 

F.  G 

HIMBEERN  GEIST 

Raspberry  Brandy 

50% 

A  very  dry  fruit  spirit  made  from  raspberry    in  Alsace  and  the   Black  Forest. 
Good  when  aged. 

1>.    F.   G 

IPECA,  OR  LIQUEUR  D'ESPAGNE 

Pine  Tree  Cordial 

40% 

Sap  of  fir  tree  and  brandy    A  tasty  liqueur  from  tin    Jura  and  Franche-Comte, 
France.  Good  for  colds. 

C,   B 

IZARIC 

Herb  Cordial 

40% 

A  distillation  made  in  Bayonne,  Fiance.  From  Pyrenean  blends. 

B.  1).  C 

KIRSCH 
KIRSCH   GEIST 
KIRSCH  WASSER 
KIRSCHENWASSER 

Cherry  Brandy 

50% 

Fruit  spirit   with  the  aroma   of  bitter  almonds.  Very  dry  and   limpid.   Distilled 
from  cherries  when  concentrated  with  aroma  and  pits  which  are  added  to  flavor. 
Prepared  in  Switzerland  where  it  is  popular.   Alsace  and  Black    forest   in  Ger- 
many where  it   is  slightly  flavored   with  caraway.  The  Kirsch   from   wild   cher- 
ries is  superior  to  the  spirit   from   cultivated  fruit.   A   thimbleful   of   Kirsch   is 
whirled  ceremoniously  in  an   ice-frosted,  extremely   wide  Champagne  glass  that 
the  thin  sheet  of  spirit   may  offer  its  bouquet   before  sippings. 

F.  G,D,  E 

KUMMEL 

Caraway  Seed  Cordial 

35-50% 

This  liqueur  which  originated  in  the  old  Baltic  region  of  Russia  is  flavored  w  ith 
cumin  and  caraway  seed.  Riga,  Latvia  offers  original  superior  products.  German) 

offers  a  stronger  and  more  caraway-flavored  Kiimmel. 

B,  C.  I> 

LIQUEUR  DE  SUREAU 

Elderberry  Cordial 

35% 

Ratafia  of   Elderberries  from   Lorraine,   France. 

('.  1> 

MAJESTIC 

Orange  Cordial 

40% 

Fine  Champagne  perfumed  with  distilled  orange  peel. 

C.  1) 
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\  I  ME 


MARASCHINO 

MIRABELLE 

MIRTILLE 
MISTRA 

MOUNTAIN  ASH 

NOYAU 

OJEN 

PARFAIT  AMOUR 

PEACH    BRANDY 
PERNOD 

POMERANTZEN 

PRUNELLE 

OUETSCH 

RATAFIA  BRU  DE  NOIX 

RIGA  BALSAM 

ROCK  AND  RYE 

SANCTA 

SUVOVITZ 
SLIWOWKA 

SLOE  GIN 

STREGA 

SWEDISH  PUNCH 
TRIPLE  SEC 
VIELLE    CURE 

VISHNEVKA 

VODKA 

ZUBROVKA 

ZWETSCHKEN  WASSER 


CLASSIFICATION 

ALCOHOL 

Cherry  Cordial 

36% 

l'lum  Brandy 

50% 

Blackberry  Brandy 

50% 

Anise-flavored  Cordial 

31% 

A   Kilter  Bi  rrj    Cordial 

32-43% 

Almond  Cordial 

38% 

Imitation  of  Absinthe 

42% 

A  Very  Sweet  <  lordi  il 

30% 

A  Peach  Cordial 

40% 

Imitation  of  Absinthe 

60% 

An  Orange  Peel  Cordial 

A  Prune  Brandy 
A  Plum  Brandy 
A  Cordial 
Herb  Cordial 
Cordial 
Herb  Cordial 
A  Plum  Brandy 

Sloe  Cordial 


Orange  Cordial 

48% 

Arrac-flavored  Cordial 

26% 

( ) range  Cordial 

40% 

Plant  and  Flower 
Cordial 

43% 

( 'berry  Cordial 

38% 

Spirit 

40% 

Herb    Aperitif 

45% 

Plum  Brandy 

50% 

42% 

38% 
50% 
32% 
!5-37% 
45% 
43% 
45% 

33% 


DESCRIPTION 


A  bitter-sweet  cordial  from  the  Marasca  cherry  in  Dalmatia,  fermented  with 
honey,  cherry  leaves  and  pits,  distilled  and  sweetened.  The  country  of  Zara  offers 
the  world's  best  known  Maraschino.  Used  for  flavoring. 

A  fruit  spirit  distilled  from  a  small  yellow  plum,  with  red  checks,  grown  in  Lor- 
raine, France,  and  the   Black   Forest,   Germany. 

Very  dry  limpid  fruit  spirit  made  from  blackberries  in   Alsace,  France. 

A  combination  of  distilled  wine  and  green  anise  seeds  of  Greece.  Favorite  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  of  Italy. 

A  sour,  bitter  liqueur  made  from  a  berry  in  a  base  of  Vodka,  ever  since  the 
Middle'  Ages. 

Fine  brandy  and  apricot  kernels.  Many  variations  of  fruit  stones  and  fine 
spirit  are  in  the  market. 

Like  the  old  Absinthe,  but  with  no  wormwood.  Well-known  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Made  in  Malaga,  Spain. 

One  formula  includes  ripe-  French  cedrats  (citron),  cinnamon,  coriander, 
Montpellier  brandy,  distilled,  mixed  with  sugar.  The  Dutch  Bols  has  the  in- 
imitable color.   Pre-eminently  a  woman's   liqueur. 

French  peaches  steeped  in  cognac  and  filtered. 

Has  no  wormwood  and  comes  from  Couvet,  Switzerland,  from  a  house  by  that 
same  name  which  formerly  prepared  Absinthe.  Many  times  mistaken  for  Ab- 
sinthe even  by  old  Absinthe  addicts. 

Infusion  of  orange  peel  in  spirit.  A  species  of  small  green  oranges  called  in 
France  "Chinois"  is  used. 

Made  from  a  small  prune  which  grows  in  Burgundy. 

A  very  dry  fruit  spirit  distilled  from  an  oblong  blue  plum  in  Alsace. 

Green  walnuts,  cloves,  saffron,  syrup  and  strong  brandy  from  the  Lyonnais. 

Herbs  in  a  Vodka  base  and  distilled.  Manufactured  in  the  Baltic  region. 

Like  whiskey  with  rock  candy  and  ]4  orange  and  lemon. 

Made  in  the  Abbey  of  Taberney  from  distilled  herbs.  Like  Benedictine. 

A  spirit  distilled  from  the  plum  Sliva  from  Central  Europe,  principally  Hungary; 
Czechoslovakia  has  a  distillery  dating  from  1531.  The  yellow  is  more  aged. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  thorn,  sloe,  is  pierced  and  steeped  in  gin  with  a  syrup 
filtered  and  aged.  A  good  summer  drink  when  mixed  with  charged  water. 

Orange  peel,  spirit  and  sugar  from  Italy  and  named  The  Witch.  Lemon  color. 

See  Caloric  punch. 

A  variation  of  the  Curac/ao  theme,  less  syrupy. 

43-year-old  Brandy  and  the  aroma  of  52  flowers  and  plants.  Originated  in  the 
Abbey  of  Cenon,  France.  Type  of  Benedictine. 

Cherries  in  a  spirit   base  from   U.S.S.R. 

The  Russian  national  drink. 

From   Estonia ;   Vodka,   deliciously  flavored   from   the   fragrant   Zubrovka  herb. 

Same  as  Quetsch,  but  from  the  Black  Forest. 
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7  '  |>al  and  Creme  de  Menthe  from  Park  and  Tilford.  Three-piece  silver 

,  two  gadroon   trays  anil   liqueur  glasses   from   the  Little   Gallery 
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RT  SCHELLING 


THE  NATION 
BUYS  ART 


Donkey    by  Mildred  Jerome,  New  York 


C  OR  four  months  last  winter  and  spring,  from  De- 
cember 8th  to  April  28th,  to  be  exact,  the  govern- 
ment spent  a  little  over  a  million  dollars  supporting 
artists  throughout  the  country  and  encouraging  native 
art.  Subjects  were  chosen  from  the  American  scene. 
Before  finding  their  way  to  public  buildings,  some 
of  the  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture  were  exhibited 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  made  a  further  selection  and  have 
shown  their  choices  this  past  month  in  New  York. 
Though  none  of  the  individual  pieces  show  a 
startling  originality,  the  impression  from  the  whole  is 
that  these  young  unknown  American  painters  are  honest 
workers,  who  have  kept  easily  within  their  range,-  that 
they  are  more  interested  in  landscape  and  people 
than  in  any  abstract  design;  and  that  a  rich  pictorial  back- 
ground offers  them  ample  inspiration.  Technically  the 
work  is  of  a  high  order.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  have  made  excellent  choice  of  some  thirty 
paintings  to  hang  in  the  White  House  office  building. 
Certainly  the  project,  during  the  short  time  it  operated, 
definitely  increased  art  interest  throughout  the  country. 


Horses   at   Night    by  Frank  Mechau,  Denv 


'_EWIS  P.  WOLTZ 


Buffalo  Hunt  by  Charles  Kassler,  Los  Angeles 


K/Stl 


fj-v 


DUB 

Spring    Ploughing  by  Helen  Dickson,  Boston 


Tenement    Flats  by  Millard  Sheets,  Los  Angeles 
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SALON 


IN    THE    SKY 


SEPTEMBER   THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH 


READY  FOR  THE  OPENING  WHICH  WAS  ON  OCTOBER  THE  THIRD 


A  sixth  of  a  mile  skyward,  on  the  top  of  that  slender  building,  the 
R  C  A  at  Rockefeller  Center,  is  the  new  Rainbow  Room,  a  very 
surprising  dine  and  dance  structure.  Never  has  the  clear,  unobtrusive 
plane  of  glass  had  a  better  chance  to  prove  its  merits.  All  that  separate 
the  diner  and  dancer  from  the  sky  and  the  blinking  towers  of  the  tall- 
est buildings  in  the  world,  are  glass  and  the  structure  that  supports  it. 

Some  very  clever  thinking  has  gone  on  behind  this  newest  and  most 
tip  top  of  the  night  rendezvous.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Center  architects,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mott  B.  Schmidt,  decorator,  the 
lighting  experts  and  a  whole  group  of  special  American  craftsmen. 

The  room  itself  bows  to  the  ladies.  It  steps  back  in  a  kind  of  re- 
strained Oriental  way  and  gives  gowns  their  chance.  Against  flat  planes 
of  aubergine,  jade  green,  glass  and  mirrors,  beautiful  women  are  even 
more  beautiful.  They  complete  the  decorative  effect. 

The  rest  of  the  color  drama  has  been  left  to  the  lighting.  As  one  of 
the  engineers  said,  "The  works  are  there!"  With  four-color  bulbs 
and  reflectors  in  the  dome,  spots  in  the  four  corners,  the  spot-light 
for  the  stage,  and  the  apparatus  adjusted  so  that  all  circuits  can  be  re- 
leased full  strength  or  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper,  any  color  effect  can 
be  achieved.  On  foggy  days  it  is  said  that  the  rainbow  dome  controls  the 
colors  of  the  surrounding  sky.  Even  the  clouds  are  complementary, 
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CT 


J  he     REFUGEE     figure     from 
the   Arch,   second    from   the 
right,  finished  as  a  small  marble 


£?eorge  GREY  Barnard  at  work  on  his  plaster  rendering  of  a  part 

of  the  Rainbow  Arch,  before  it  was  put  into  place  as  the  upper 

third  panel  on  the  right  hand  side.  The  subjects  are  the  Philosopher 

and  the  Maid  "who  knows  no  doubt,  seeing  only  the  beauty  of  life" 


zsf  recently    finished    fig- 
ure, Christ  the  Carpenter, 
to  be  on  exhibition  this  month 


GEORGE    GREY    II A  II  \  \  II II 


FOR  MORE  THAN  A  DECADE  THE  ARTIST  HAS  BEEN  AT  WORK  ON  HIS  GREAT  MEMORIAL  RAINBOW  ARCH 


ON  Armistice  Day,  last  year,  George  Grey  Barnard 
erected  his  full-size  model  for  the  Rainbow  Arch  in 
an  abandoned  Power  House  near  the  Harlem  River  in  New 
York,  for  all  the  world  to  come  and  see.  The  arch,  with  its 
fifty-three  great  figures  of  refugees  and  young  boys,  had 
absorbed  fifteen  years  of  his  furious,  imagination,  night  and 
day.  It  had  taken  the  labor  of  his  strong  and  indefatigable 
hands,  alone,  and  all  the  money  he  possessed. 

Here  is  a  monument  to  the  forces  of  creation,  not  to  de- 
)  struction.  The  sculptor  wistfully  supposed  that  the  world 
would  flock  to  see  this  great  work,  and  would  act  on  its  in- 
spiration. Deep  in  his  heart,  I  think,  he  dared  sometimes  to 


hope  this  monument  built  on  the  misery  of  one  war  would 
end  the  need  for  any  more  war  monuments.  For  Rainbow 
Arch  is  propaganda  in  the  sense  that  every  great  work  of 
art  is  propaganda. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  carved  in  plaster  a  message  to  the  world. 
There  are  no  warriors  in  his  arch;  not  a  uniform;  not  a 
cannon  or  gun.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  are  naked  figures, 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  not  marching,  but  on  tip-toe  in  aspira 
tion.  He  still  wonders  why  the  American  Legion  failed  to 
endorse  the  arch  officially;  why,  when  the  Meet  was  in  the 
Hudson  recently,  the  sailors  didn't  take  time  off  from  their 
girls  and  Broadway  to  wander  over  to  the  Power  House  to 
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Mr.  Barnard  had  finally  said  in 
sculptured    I  that   the  world   must 

win  linst  its  instinct  to  destroy. 

It  is  typical  of  this  elemental,  possessed 
American   that   no  gallery  could   possibly 

tain  Ins  burst  of  lofty  madness  and  con- 
secration. PerhapS  he  thought  the  very  size 
of  it  would  attract  other  Americans  who 
Worship  size.  But  he  has  had  to  suffer  tem- 
porary disappointment.  There  was  no 
friendly  combination  of  nations  to  erect  the 
monument  in  a  place  where  war  might  be 
outlawed;  there  was  no  more  than  casual 
mention  of  it  in  the  press;  there  were  only 
a  few  thousand  people  who  came  to  see  it. 
It  has  been  on  exhibition  now  for  eleven 
months  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  east, 
off  Broadway,  at  216th  street.  New  York 
and  the  world  have  been  unruffled. 

But  discouragement  has  failed  to  dampen 
his  continuously  fertile  energy.  1  f  this  great 
work  of  his  life  is  not  accomplishing  at  the 
moment  what  he  thought  it  might  accom- 
plish, he  is  still  buoyant.  He  has  modeled 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  figures  in  clay 
since — large  anil  small.  He  has  designed  a 
large  bas-relief  of  allegorical  figures  de- 
picting the  way  the  world  has  gone  toward 
greed  and  disaster  and  the  way  it  might 
have  gone  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Christ.  1  le  has  re-worked  a  huge  figure  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  \  le  will  put  on  exhibition  this 
month  his  Christ,  the  Carpenter,  with  great 
shoulder  and  arm  muscles,  a  physically 
powerful  Christ,  beating  on  a  door  of  gold. 

His  earliest  famous  work,  Two  Natures, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  was 
modeled  when  he  was  twenty-three.  Now, 
at  seventy-one,  after  a  productive  and  dra- 
matic career,  he  is  harder  at  work  than  ever. 
His  conversation  reveals  the  constant  tur- 
moil in  his  mind  of  visions  that  he  will  later 
carve;  he  talks  continuously  in  poetic 
metaphor.  And  he  preaches,  like  his  Pres- 
byterian minister  father,  1  suppose,  before 
him.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  are  a  part 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  habitual  thought.  Forces 
for  good  or  for  evil  are  alive  to  him.  He  is 
richly  sentimental  about  motherhood,  and 
sympathetic  in  hyperbole  with  all  labor. 
But  his  mind  and  hands  particularize  his 
feelings  only  in  clay.  He  has  no  consistent 
social  program,  for  instance,  nor  any  clear 


7\*  AIN  B'  >W    ARCH   :is   il  1    for  l  \- 

^■'hibition,  a   photograph  taken   at  tin-   Power 
House  off  Broadwa)   :it  216th  street.  The  tem- 
porar)    canvas  wood   background  on   which 
plaster  figures  are  hung  is  sixty-six  i  and 

one  hundred  and  five  feet  high.  The  mod 
figures  are  nine  feet  in  height,  [t  is  Mr.  Hun. nil's 
hope  that  the  arch,  when  it  is  built,  can  be  made 
of  the  sample  blue  and  black  marble  which  is  the 
black  square  below  the  center  scene.  The  rainbow 
itself  will  be  done  in  mosaic.  The  graveyard 
scene   in   the  center  oi   the    Vrch   is   temporary 


theories  of  economics.  \Yh;it  he  reads  about 
in  the  newspapers  or  in  hooks  is  translated 
into  allegory  and  then  made  real  in  sculp- 
ture. His  modeling  is  precise  in  a  way  that 
his  talk  is  not.  He  conveys  his  meaning  in 
groupings,  hut  never  by  distortion.  No  liv- 
ing sculptor  has  a  better  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy. He  knows  the  human  figure  so  per- 
fectly that  he  works  often  without  a  model. 

His  work  is  in  the  Michelangelo  tradi- 
tion— except  in  productivity.  For  Michel- 
angelo modeled  only  thirty-four  complete 
figures  in  his  whole  life.  The  design  which 
George  Grey  Barnard  executed  for  the  1  lar- 
risburg  capito]  alone  included  thirty-four. 

Though  he  has  been  through  periods  of 
absolute  poverty,  Mr.  Barnard  has  made 
money,  also.  Many  of  the  important  mu- 
seums in  the  country  have  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  his  work.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  he 
made  $260,000  from  his  statues  of  Lincoln. 
But  all  this  has  gone  into  the  monument  arch. 

When  he  was  working  in  Paris  on  the 
Harrishurg  figures  and  learned  that  very  lit- 
tle of  his  commission  (most  of  which  he  had 
already  spent)  was  to  be  forthcoming,  he 
hopped  on  a  bicycle  and,  with  the  eight  dol- 
lars he  had  left  in  his  pocket,  started  a  col- 
lection of  rare  Gothic  church  pieces.  The 
number  has  grown  since  and  has  helped 
him  ever  many  rough  financial  spots.  Even- 
tually he  supervised  and  planned  the  build- 
ing of  The  Cloisters  up  on  Fort  Washing- 
ton avenue  to  house  a  collection,  which 
was  bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

About  a  decade  ago,  he  was  on  another 
exploring  tour  through  the  farms  of  France. 
While  walking  across  a  plowed  field  he 
scuffed  the  corner  of  a  carved  altar  piece  in 
some  way  buried  there.  He  bought  the  piece 
from  the  farmer,  sold  it  to  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum, and  with  the  money  built  his  own 
house  nine  years  ago  next  to  The  Cloisters. 

He  still  owns  many  f\nc  things,  a  marble 
facade  and  Gothic  roof  among  others,  which 
he  hopes  eventually  will  bring  him  enough 
money  to  finance  the  completion  in  marble 
and  mosaic  of  his  colossal  arch.  For  this  he 
refuses  to  be  backed  by  underwriters,  fearful 
lest  its  destiny  be  taken  from  his  control. 

This  house  in  which  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son  (though  the 
children  are  married  or  away  from  home 


<^Jl[£ii-  Barnard's  nun  description  of  the  .Arch 

is  given  to  visitors.  It  reads,  in  part:  "  I 
Rainbow  (of  Hope — that  wars  will  end).  The 
souk  of  the  nation's  boys  in  human  form,  as  liv- 
ing, and  pure  as  the  sculptor  could  create  them. 
Each  has  his  personal  emotion,  as  he  realizes  the 
dawn  of  immortality."  To  the  right,  the  effects 
of  war.  Figures  and  allegories  of  the  sufferings 
and  horrors  of  all  wars.  The  dominant  notes  in 
tin's  group  are  the  three  mothers,  one  above  the 
other  in  column  form.  Refugees,  on  the  Mountain 
ol    Despair,    go   toward   the    mother   triumphant 


most  of  the  time  now)  is  a  museum  in  itself.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  narrow  and  deep.  The  stone  case- 
ment of  the  window  in  front  and  the  large  stone  mantel- 
piece in  the  living  room  were  from  the  chateau  <ii 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Liv- 
ing room  and  dining  room  are  separated  by  an  old 
altar  rail  mounted  on  a  divided  arch.  The  balustrade 
rising  from  the  living  room  floor  to  the  bedroom  floor 
is  heavily  carved  oak  which  Mr.  Barnard  brought  from 
a  French  church.  He  bought  it  for  this  particular  place 
in  his  house  without  measurement,  judging  pitch  and 
width  by  his  uncannily  accurate  sculptor's  eye. 

One  enters  the  house  on  the  ground  floor  through  a 
stone  paved  passageway  which  goes  on  through  to  one 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  studios  at  the  back.  The  studio  is 
filled  with  more  Gothic  antiques  and  smells  faintly  as 
the  old  European  churches  do.  Here,  wrapped  in  damp 
cloth,  are  plaster  figures  on  pedestals ;  innumerable 
small  studies  for  the  arch  which  show  how  his  composi- 
tion changed  as  he  worked;  tiny  models  for  a  concep- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Barnard  would  like  to  fill  the  in- 
terior of  his  arch  upon  its  erection.  On  his  larger  figures 
Mr.  Barnard  sometimes  works  in  a  studio  the  other 
side  of  The  Cloisters  and  its  garden — a  studio  which  he 
built  many  years  ago,  lost  through  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  later  regained.  Here  are  his  powerful  Christ,  the 
Joan  of  Arc,  emerging  like  a  chrysalis  from  her  armor, 
and  a  madonna  called  Mother  Earth,  more  grotesque 
than  his  usual  expression. 

In  either  one  of  these  two  studios  the  sculptor  works 
tirelessly  all  day,  often  beginning  at  dawn.  Sometimes 
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7  in-  left  panel  of  the  figures  in  the  R  linbow  Arch.  The  souls  of 
tin-  soldiers  "approach  the  dooi   oi  tight  expectant,  beneath  the 
rainbow,    -all  mortal  doubts  lefi  rth  as  the)    draw 

the  super-soul   awaiting    them."    Each    lias   his   personal   emotion 


(j-  eorge   GREY    barnard   standing   before   the    first    row   of   the 
soldiers  in  the  left  hand  panel  of  the  Arch,  just  before  it  was 


lifted  into  place  at  the  Power  House.  Under  Mr.  Barnard's  arm 

is  his  small    model   for  one  of  the   refugees,  third  from  the  right 
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in  the  evening  he  makes  further  sketches,  and  he  al- 
ways keeps  a  notebook  beside  his  bed  should  he  wake 
with  an  image  during  the  night.  As  he  grows  older  the 
necessity  for  labor  seems  to  increase.  He  himself  will 
tell  you  that  he  has  far  more  energy  now  than  at  fifty. 
Until  last  month,  when  he  took  a  two-weeks  vacation 
with  his  wife,  he  had  not  been  five  days  away  from  the 
studio  in  seven  years.  He  goes  very  often,  either  alone 
or  with  his  family,  to  the  moving  pictures  for  recreation. 
His  son  says  he  never  remembers  the  story  and  gets 
tired  of  seeing  the  same  heroes  and  heroines  make  love. 
Something  in  the  motion  and  composition  beguiles  him. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Barnard  recently,  it  had  to  be 
after  dark  when  there  was  no  more  light  for  working. 
He  has  never  had  his  studios  wired  for  electricity  for 
fear  of  stealing  some  money  from  his  arch.  As  I  turned 
from  the  hallway  to  mount  the  stairway  into  the  living 
room  there  were  two  pairs  of  old  shoes,  white  with  clay, 
thrown  under  a  carved  bench,  an  incongruous  touch  in 
the  massive  ornate  furnishings.  Mr.  Barnard  himself 
appeared  dressed  in  a  blue  serge  suit,  with  a  pale  blue 
sweater,  the  color  of  his  mystic's  eyes,  under  the  coat. 
On  the  lapel  of  the  coat  was  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  is  not  very  tall,  his  smooth  pink- 
cheeked  face  is  enlarged  by  a  heavy  mop  of  gray  hair. 
His  short-fingered  stubby  hands  are  powerful. 

He  talks  endlessly,  in  exalted  phrases,  stumbling 
over  grandiose  pictures  and  sentiments  on  his  way  to 
some  abstract  idea.  As  he  talks  of  the  seven  million 
mothers  who  lost  their  sons  in  the  war  he  dwells, 
for  instance,  on  the  idea  of  motherhood — "that  vast 


I1        <t/I   separate  study  of  the  lower  group  in  the  panel  of  refugees 

on  the  right-hand  side  of  Rainbow  Arch,  with  Mr.  Barnard 

in  the  foreground.  The  second  figure  from  the  right  is  the  one 

also  shown  at  the  Power  House  in  small  size  finished  in  marble 


<7- 


i  he  sculptured  right-hand  panel  of  the   Rainbow  Arch  in  plas- 
ter, the   refugees  going   up   the    Mountain   of   Despair.   The  top 
figure   is   "the   mother   with    her    hand    in   the    rainbow,    her   child 
in  her  arms,  who  questions  the  road  that  leads  to  endless  wars" 
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unfolding  of  the  lily-of-the-valley  of  the  earth.  Birth — and  the 
stars  come  glittering  down.  She  is  silent  with  the  great  mys- 
tery— "  Speaking  of  war,  he  says:  "The  stone  that  killed  Abel 
has  grown  into  the  navy  anchored  in  the  Hudson."  Or  he  be- 
comes involved  in  what  he  sees,  as  he  thinks  of  Alexander's  weep- 
ing because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  This  idea  he  says 
is  sketched  but  not  yet  executed.  When  he  turns  it  into  stone  it 
will  necessarily  be  more  epitomized.  But  it  serves  to  show  from 
what  a  large  canvas  he  works  down  to  the  sculptured  expression. 
He  describes  seeing  a  man  on  horseback  along  the  Nile,  with  the 
pyramids  behind  him,  and  behind  them  the  setting  sun.  As  the 
sun  sinks,  the  horse  and  rider  loom  up  in  size.  Shadows  creep 
across  the  Nile;  the  head  of  the  man  on  the  horse  drops  and 
tears  fall  from  his  eyes  onto  the  horse.  The  shadows  across  the 
Nile  turn  a  blood  red.  As  the  tears  fall  faster  crocodiles  rise  along 
the  river  bank.  They  begin  to  weep  in  sympathy  while  Alexander 
sobs:  "I  have  no  more  worlds  to  destroy." 

And  after  this  theatrical  description,  he  suddenly  says:  "O,  I'm 
still  expecting  to  save  the  world.  Well,  I've  saved  at  least  myself 
until  seventy,  the  Biblical  age.  And  I  feel  that  life  is  just  be- 
ginning. I  caii  finish  a  nine  foot  figure  until  the  skin  is  velvet  in 
two  weeks,  which  would  have  taken  me  four  months  when  I  was 
twenty  years  younger."  Then  he  launches  again  into  metaphor. 

All  this  winter,  probably,  you  can  see  at  the  Power  House 
what  Mr.  Barnard,  whom  Jacob  Epstein  has  called  "the  most 
important  American  sculptor  of  the  day,"  has  been  so  devotedly 
at  work  upon.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  makeshift  paper  and  wood 
mosaic  scene  filling  the  arch  itself,  and  imagine  this  gateway  of 
the  future  through  which  people  and  vehicles  will  pass,  between 
the  two  great  sculptured  compositions  to  be  carved  in  marble. 
Rainbow  Arch  is  George  Grey  Barnard's  greatest  effort,  revealing 
his  idealism  in  all  its  freshness  and  simplicity,  his  sculptural 
knowledge,  his  fertility,  and  his  sustained  heroic  mood.        R.  P. 


j  he  masterful  Lincoln  by  George  Grey  Barnard  which  was  rejected  by 
London  for  Parliament  Square  because  it  was  "crude."  It  was  subse- 
quently erected  in  Manchester,  England  and  in  Cincinnati.  A  study  for 
the  head,  in  marble,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


f>]  vnR  model  for  th(     Xl'"n  ";  ^e  and  /..      which  wen    finished  in  marble  for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  are  at  the  edge  of  the 

I  he    I  \      .irises  out  of  Adam's  ribs  and  stands  erect  with  one  arm  bent  over  her  head 
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pLiNT  and  Horner  setting  for  the  display  of  modern  furniture,  looking  from  the 

large  living  room  into  the  hall.  The  Cellophane  curtain  on  the  glass  rod  separates 

living  room  from  dining  room.  The  wall  in  foreground  is  yellow;  in  hallway,  maroon; 

in  dining  room,  white.  A  gray  cornice  in  the  living  room  is  repeated  in  the  dining  room 


^^^"odern  card  room  and  lounge  decorated  for 
the  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts- 
burgh, by  Harold  Schwartz.  Walls,  gray  suede  box 
paper.  Bookcase  wall  one  large  aquarium.  Lounge 
pieces  in  off-white  and  blue  leather.  Lamp  of 
aluminum  and  copper.  The  carpet  is  a  deep  gray 


WE  get  the  impression  from  wander- 
ing about  through  department  and 
furniture  stores  to  see  their  newly  decorated 
rooms  that  traditional  interiors  have  learn- 
ed more  from  present-day  design  and  can 
borrow  here  and  there  more  successfully 
than  rooms  in  contemporary  style  can  bor- 
row from  the  traditional  periods. 

One  touch  of  the  Empire  can  completely 
demoralize  a  modern  room,  making  it  look 
like  a  stray  from  no  generation;  one  taffeta 
bow  is  as  odd  as  a  woman  of  fashion  in  pig- 
tails. A  chromium  chair  against  a  Louis 
sixteenth  paneled  wall  is  an  absurdity 
(we're  making  this  crime  up  since  we  have 
never  seen  it  committed  ).  But  an  eighteenth 
century  chair  gathers  special  charm  set 
against  an  austere  modern  background. 

The  notion  of  treating  walls  in  the  same 
room  differently,  blending  one  into  the 
other  through  the  skilful  use  of  harmoniz- 
ing colors,  is  definitely  a  contribution  of  the 
modern  technique.  It  is  beautifully  carried 
out  in  Hobe  Erwin's  room  decorated  for 
McCutcheon.  He  has  papered  one  wall  in 
a  lattice  work  design  which  repeats  the  pat 
tern  of  small  panes  in  the  window  of  the 
wall  next  it,  while  this  wall  itself  is  painted 
in  plum  color,  plain,  over  aluminum.  A 
third  wall  is  covered  in  leather.  It  all  tits 
into  the  scheme.  But  this  room  itself  is  not 
done  in  the  modern  style  as  such. 
(Conti)iueii  on  page  49) 
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pf/\$Y.  use  of  space  and  color 
combine  with  the  Chinese 
furnishings  of  the  living  room 
to  make  it  contemporary  in 
mood  and  spirit.  Gray  walls 
are  relieved  by  sapphire  blue 
Chinese  rugs.  Sofas  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  are  up- 
holstered in  clear  Chinese 
red.  A  Canade  in  somber 
tones  hangs  over  the  mantel. 
The  height  of  the  windows  is 
emphasized  by  white  curtains 


,^y[  Victor  de  Pauw  cir- 
cus scene  in  blue  and 
yellow  hangs  over  the  white 
leather  couch  at  the  far  end 
of  the  living  room.  Lamps 
are  white  trimmed  in  silver 
and  red.  A  bronze  by  Toni 
Salemme  stands  in  the  niche 
at     the     turn     of    the    stairs 
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TUESDAY    UNTIL    FRIDAY 


COLONEL  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Robbins  prefer  their 
estate  at  Woodbury,  Long  Island,  to  living  in  town. 
They  usually  manage  to  spend  most  of  their  week-ends 
there,  even  in  the  winter.  However,  their  duplex  apartment 
at  East  Thirtieth  street,  where  they  spend  most  of  the  week, 
has  none  of  the  impersonal  characteristics  which  so  often 
mark  the  from-Tuesday-until-Friday  home. 

The  owners  of  this  penthouse  are  enthusiastic  globe  trot- 
ters and  collectors.  The  problem  in  decorating  their  apart- 
ment was  to  find  a  happy  scheme  for  combining  the  pieces 
they  have  picked  up  in  their  travels.  L'Elan,  the  decorators, 


created  a  neutral  scheme  in  which  they  could  include  mod- 
ern paintings  and  antiques.  As  a  result,  the  finished  interiors 
are  an  interesting  combination  of  old  and  new.  There  is  no 
compromise  or  masquerading.  There  are  paintings  by  such 
out-and-out  moderns  as  Grigoriev  and  Victor  de  Pauw. 
There  are  Ming  porcelains,  modern  fabrics  and  furniture 
and  eighteenth  century  Chinese  rugs. 

Mrs.  Robbins  and  her  decorators  have  discriminated 
wisely  in  the  intermingling  of  such  a  varied  miscellany.  The 
use  of  strong,  clear  colors  bridged  by  softer  tones  gives  co- 
ordination and  backbone  to  the  whole  decorative  scheme. 


cJ^£rs.  Robbins'  bedroom  is  contemporary  throughout.  De  Silva   Bruhns  designed  the  pink-beige  rug. 

Curtains  are  dull    sold;    Venetian  blinds,   blue-black.  The  flower  and  shell  abstraction  is  by  de  Pauw 
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^/£   corner  of  the  kitchen  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  McMillen  of  Forest  Hills,  planned  by  Thomas 

C.  Rogers,  architect.  The  kitchen  windows  look  out  on  a  back  garden,  and  the  double  sink  is  a  Janes  and 

Rutland  cabinet  model  with  a  Monel  top.  Note  the  convenient  location  of  the   built-in   Seager   refrigerator  and 

the  white-tiled  walls  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  An  auxiliary  refrigerator  is  located  in  the  butler's  pantn 


Recipe  for  a  modern  kitchen 


THE  modem  kitchen  formula  is  nine  parts  laboratory 
and  one  part  esthetics.  This  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow.  We 
may  use  a  dash  or  two  more  esthetics  and  still  avoid  the  "cute 
and  cosy",  or  leave  it  out  and  tend  towards  something  that 
looks  like  a  setting  for  "Men  in  White". 

W  hichever  We  do,  there  are  still  nine  basic  ingredients  to 
be  blended  carefully.  We  must  work  out  a  convenient  gen 
era]  [dan,  arrange  sufficient  work  surfaces,  facilities  for  sen 
ing,  storage  space-,  lighting  and  ventilation.  We  must  select 
the  right  cooking  apparatus  for  our  see  to  refrigera- 

tion, dish  washing  paraphernalia  and  I.  :     gadgets. 

To  this  we   ma)    add    frills — color  schemes,  materials  and 
finishes      such  as  our  imagination  sugg. 


TAKE  A  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  first  step  in  kitchen  planning  is  consideration  of  the 
geography  of  doors,  windows,  plumbing  and  wall  space. 
Without  serious  architectural  revamping,  these  are  the  fixed 
factors.  The  problem  is  to  map  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  energy  for  the  usual  work 
routine.  Things  to  be  used  together  are  placed  near  each 
other.  Articles  used  in  food  preparation  are  stored  within 
arm's  reach  of  the  work  surfaces  where  they  will  be  used. 
A  little  planning  ahead  will  save  footsteps  later. 

TWO   DIMENSIONS    VRE   ENOUGH 

Rugged  individualism  has  broken  down  in  kitchen  equip- 
ment. The  days  are  done  for  wrhen  every  stove  manufacturer 
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URT   SCMELLiNG 


'jTiiE  production  l-ihI  of  a  mode]  kitchen  designed  by  Ham- 

macher-Schlemmer,  done  in  black  and  white  and  red. 
The  Crawford  stove  is  electric,  and  has  several  new  tricks. 
On  the  back  is  a  heat  regulator  and  automatic  cooker — to 
the  left  a  rack  for  salt,  pepper  ami  seasoning  jars,  and  on 
the  right  plugs  for  connecting  auxiliary  electrical  apparatus, 
such  as  the  Universal  percolator  in  the  picture.  The 
metal  cover  over  the  right  oven  is  insulated  to  prevent  its 
heating  up  when  the  oven  i>  going.  Saucepans  and  kettle 
are  the  new  Kook-King  enamelware.  Provision  jars  are 
white  with  red  stripes.  The  mixing  machine  is  a  Kitchenaid 


^yf  general  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  same  kitchen 
showing  its  relation  to  the  pantry.  Sink  unit  is  of 
Monel  Metal  with  Janes  and  Kirtland  metal  cabinets  on 
either  side.  Diffused  lighting  concealed  under  top  cup- 
boards illuminates  sink  and  drainboards.  The  color  scheme 
is  black,  white  and  red.  The  walls  of  black  marbled  Lino- 
wall  and  floors  of  red  linoleum  inlaid  with  white  are  joined 
with  a  curved  surface.  The  pantry  door  has  been  left  open 
so  the  pantry  may  be  seen;  the  serving  window  to  the  left 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  it  closed  all  through  the  meal,  dishes 
being  passed  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pantry.  The  ceiling 
light  is  by  the  Edison  Company;  electric  clock  is  Hammond 
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/Horizontal  lines  and  continuous  work  surfaces  are  utilized  to  advantage  in  this 
kitchen  designed  by  L.  Bamberger.  The  cabinets  and  sink  fill  one  complete  side  of 
the  room,  and  connected  with  the  sink  is  a  Conover  electric  dishwasher.  The  gas  table- 
top  stove  has  a  metal  hood  with  a  ventilating  system.  The  lighting  is  diffused  and 
comes  from  the  top  of  the  room  on  either  side  and  from  panels  under  the  cabinets 
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had  his  own  ideas  about  the  height  of  stoves  and  sinks  were 
placed  according  to  the  whim  of  a  contractor.  There  is  a 
standard  height  from  the  floor  for  all  stoves,  sinks,  cabinets 
and  tables — thirty-six  inches.  This  gives  continuous  work 
surfaces  all  in  the  same  plane.  Unity  of  height  makes  for 
efficiency  and  adds  to  the  eye  appeal  of  the  kitchen. 

BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS 

Half  of  the  secret  of  the  spic  and  spanness  of  appearance 
in  the  modern  kitchen  is  due  to  compact  cupboards  and  cabi- 
nets for  storing  things.  The  new  storage  units  on  the  market 
abolish  open  shelves  and  supply  space  for  all  equipment. 


There  are  not  only  cupboards  for  pots  and  pans,  dishes, 
groceries  and  so  on,  but  they  provide  a  cubicle  for  the  garbage 
pail,  compartments  for  brushes  and  cleaning  things.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  corners  to  catch  dust  and  dirt.  The  newest 
units  are  made  of  metal  which  may  be  lacquered  any  desired 
color.  The  tops  maybe  made  of  Stainless  Steel,  Monel  Metal, 
enamel,  Formica,  Micarta.  Each  has  its  virtues  and  each 
gives  a  clean  shipshape  appearance  with  a  different  effect. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR 

Up  to  the  past  year  the  kitchen  was  the  stepchild  of  the 
lighting  fixture  makers.  Presentable  fixtures  which  gave  de- 


A-.wis  Bowman,  the  architect,  in  il  ol  his  home  in  Bronxville,  hascom- 

v->  bined  modern  equipment  with  provii  ak  walls  and  antique  oak  furniture 


^  OTH    sink   and    Standard    Gas   cabinet   stove    are 
black  and   red   enamel   with   Monel   Metal   tops 
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J'he  kitchen  in  the  House  of  Tomorrow  at  the  Chicago  Fair  this  summer  manages 
to  get  the  maximum  compactness  in  spite  of  its  sloping  walls  and  irregular  shape. 
The  Elgin  Steel  cabinets  have  tops  and  handles  of  Monel  Metal,  and  there  are  tall  cup- 
boards on  the  side  for  brooms  and  brushes.  The  top  of  the  dishwasher  ( to  right  of  sink  ) 
serves  as  a  work  surface,  and  the  chromium  spotlight  illuminates  the  whole  corner 


^ 


cent  light  were  not  only  scarce  but  non-existent.  Now  in- 
direct lighting  has  been  brought  into  the  kitchen.  Bulbs  are 
concealed  behind  panels  of  ground-glass  to  diffuse  the  light 
and  throw  it  where  it  is  needed  most.  Lights  may  be  placed 
under  the  upper  cupboards,  thus  giving  illumination  to  the 
working  surfaces  below  and  protecting  the  cook's  eyes.  In- 
direct lighting  can  also  be  used  over  the  sink  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  a  light  which  automatically  flashes  on  when 
the  refrigerator  is  opened  helps. 

All  big  kitchens  are  planned  with  some  sort  of  mechanical 
ventilating  apparatus  as  a  matter  of  course.  Smaller  home 
kitchens  as  well  find  such  equipment  a  great  comfort.  Hoods 


may  be  had  for  the  stove  with  a  small  fan  in  the  top  which 
sucks  up  heat  and  steam,  and  keeps  the  house  free  from 
cooking  odors  but  tends  to  eliminate  the  smoke  and  grease 
which  collects  on  walls  and  ceilings  of  even  the  best  behaved 
kitchens.  There  are  also  ventilating  fans  which  may  be  in- 
stalled in  the  top  sash  of  the  window. 

FRYING  PAN  TO  FIRE 

The  stove,  of  course,  is  the  hub  of  activity.  Whether  gas 
or  electricity  is  used  for  cooking  depends  largely  on  personal 
preference  and  on  the  relative  gas  and  electric  rates  in  the 
particular  community  in  question.  It  used  to  be  axiomatic  that 


^lectrolux     refrigerator     ingeniously     lowered  y 

through  the  floor  to  make  it  a  more  convenient  height 


he  compact  oak-paneled  pantry  harmonizes  with  the  kitchen  and  dining  alcove. 

The  action  silhouette  decorations  under  the  cabinets  are  by   Miss  Jean   Bowman 
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a  stove  was  an  eyesore.  Last  year  Norman  Bel  Gecides  show- 
ed what  could  be  done  to  stoves  in  the  way  of  looks  when  he 
designed  the  new  cabinet-like  model  for  the  Standard  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  This  fall  there  are  several  brand- 
new  stoves  on  the  market,  gas  and  electric,  which  are  all  a 
kitchen  could  ask  for.  One  gas  stove  was  designed  by  Walter 
1  )orwin  Teague  for  the  Floyd-Wells  Company.  It  is  squared 
off  like  a  cabinet  with  clean-cut  enamel  surfaces.  A  top 
closes  down  over  the  cooking  space  and  gives  an  additional 
working  surface.  When  the  top  is  closed  a  panel  folds  over 
the  gas  cocks  getting  them  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight. 

An  electric  stove  made  by  Rex  Cole  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  follows  the  general  graceful  lines  of  the  Bel 
Geddes  gas  range.  It,  too,  is  cabinet-like  with  unadorned 
enameled  sides.  Toward  the  back  it  has  a  dashboard  full  of 
fool-proofing  indicators  to  show  the  heat  of  the  ovens  and 
controls  for  setting  the  various  baking  times. 

Aluminum  is  the  classic  material  for  cooking  utensils,  but 
most  well-equipped  kitchens  have  a  variety  of  types  of  uten- 
sils for  different  needs.  The  new  "Kook-King"  enamelware 
gives.. a  touch  of  color  and  smartness,  and  no  kitchen  is  com- 


plete without  a  few  French  earthenware  baking  dishes.  For 
those  who  long  for  the  gleam  of  copper  over  the  fire,  Revere 
Copper  has  just  launched  some  new  utensils,  and  Rome  Cop- 
per Company  has  a  line  of  copper  cooking  things  which  they 
brought  out  last  season.  As  for  aluminum,  two  of  the  best 
designed  makes  are  the  Mirro  utensils  by  Aluminum  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Wear-ever  products  of  the 
American  Cooking  Utensil  Company. 

REFRIGERATION 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  ice  box  is  not  mightier  than  the 
stove  in  the  modern  kitchen.  There  must  be  millions  who 
seldom  even  boil  an  egg  on  the  stove,  whose  refrigerator  is 
in  constant  use.  In  the  past  few  years  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion has  become  the  accepted  fact  all  over  the  country,  so 
much  so  that  the  Housing  Commission  demanded  electric 
refrigerators  which  could  be  used  in  workmen's  model 
homes.  Whether  you  decide  on  gas  or  electric  refrigeration, 
or  any  one  of  the  products  offered  on  the  market,  consider 
where  you  place  it.  You  will  save  untold  steps  if  the  re- 
frigerator is  located  convenient  to  the  sink,  or  near  the 


NORMAN  TANNER 

A  WHOLE  SERIES  OF  NEW  KITCHEN  CUTLERY  BY  REMINGTON  ARMS.  THE  BLADES  ARE  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  CHROMIUM  PLATED, 


• . . . . 


y  he  well-equipped  pantrj  is  i  mportant  as  a  well- 
equipped  kitchen;  this  oni  the  home  oi  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Whii  I  nu  continuous 
surface  on  top  of  the  cabini  d  two  and 
■  i  half  suli-s  of  the  room,  and  tl 

space.   Above,  sink  with   hose  attachment.  The  sink, 
splashboard  and  cabinet  tops  are  of  Stainl 
all  the  cupboards.  The  cupboardsaret  n  ylyte 

lacquer,  and  the  floor  is  oi  green  and  white  Vinylyte  tiles 
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KURT   SCHELLING 


stove.  If  the  pantry  is  large,  an  additional  smaller  refrigera- 
tor there  is  a  great  help. 

CLEAN-UP   DEPARTMENT 

Sinks  fall  into  two  large  categories,  the  enamel  ones  and 
the  metal  ones.  Metal  sinks  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  for  kitchen  use,  because  if  they  are  made  of  Monel 
Metal  or  Stainless  Steel  they  will  not  scratch  or  chip  and  are 
unaffected  by  acids  or  grease.  They  are  easy  to  clean  and 
never  tarnish.  Janes  and  Kirtland  combine  these  sinks  (and 
enamel  ones,  too,  for  pantry)  with  metal  cabinets  of  all 
styles  and  sizes.  The  sinks  can  also  be  used  in  connection 
with  an  electric  dishwashing  machine.  Or  the  dishwasher 
may  be  a  separate  unit — in  one  model  the  same  motor  which 
operates  the  washer  may  be  used  to  turn  the  mixer,  shell 
peas  and  perform  a  dozen  other  chores. 

GADGETS  AND  MORE  GADGETS 

Saving  labor  is  the  great  American  catchword.  A  new 
gadget  to  do  the  job  is  born  every  minute.  There  are  a  few 
things  every  kitchen  should  have.  You'll  rind  the  maid  in 


twice  as  good  a  humor  if  she  has  a  Kitchenaid  machine  to  do 
odd  jobs  like  beating  the  eggs,  mixing  the  bread,  cracking 
the  ice  and  squeezing  the  lemons.  There  are  dozens  of 
smaller  and  less  important  short-cuts.  But  they  have  to  be 
browsed  for  in  the  house  furnishing  departments. 

As  for  foolproofing  in  general  the  more  things  work  auto- 
matically the  less  chance  there  is  of  mishaps.  For  instance, 
there  are  stoves  which  can  be  set  to  the  right  temperature 
and  time  limit,  electric  clocks  that  don't  need  to  be  wound, 
toasters  that  toast  without  burning,  egg  cookers  which  boil  an 
egg  for  just  three  minutes  and  stop.  Every  little  bit  helps. 

AND  NOW  ESTHETICS 

The  question  of  esthetics  is  a  question  of  practical  design. 
Modern  design  in  the  kitchen  as  everywhere  else  has  sought 
to  combine  looks  and  utility,  form  and  function.  Simplifica- 
tion and  unification  will  give  you  a  beautiful  kitchen.  Still 
there  are  the  possibilities  of  color  and  decoration.  Linoleum 
for  floors.  Gay  Fabrikoids  for  windows.  Colored  canisters. 
Bright  pots  and  pans.  But  even  these  are,  and  should  be, 
utilitarian  first,  and  only  secondarily  esthetic.  E .^kf^T* y «* ',~m  f 

PU81H:   I  ♦•:.-.''"'* 


AND  THE  HANDLES  ARE  MADE  OF  MOLDED  BAKELITE  SMARTLY  DESIGNED.  THEY  ARE  BROWN  AND  EVER  SO  SLIGHTLY  GROOVED 


7   *vS 


r.<  -.    ■„■:,-  W- 


/Oenerai.  Electric'*  newest  stove.  It  is  called  the 
"^  Imperial  Range  ami  is  constructed  by  Rex  Cole,  Inc. 
Its  geometric  lines  and  squared-off  corners  are  designed 
to  harmonize  with  cabinet  fronts.  The  controls  at  the 
hack    regulate    heat    and    cooking    times   automatical!) 


from  the  sink-feed  pipes,  and  splashes  over  dishes  inside 


ONOVER    Dishwasher  about   to  go   into   action.     1  he 
door  closes,   plate   racks  swing   hack,   water  runs  in 
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AMATEUR    DECORATOR'S 


FOR  a  sturdy  but  transparent  window  effect  in  casement 
curtains,  the  new  mohair,  looking  a  little  like  fine  serge, 
from  L.  C.  Chase  has  great  style.  Fine  light  colors.  In  white, 
sandalwood  shades,  cocoa  and  a  harewood  gray.  $  i.35-a.yard. 
It  gives  the  cherished  modern-old-fashioned-  look.  Plenty 
of  character.  Has  the  faint  aura  of  the  old  mohair  sofa 
brought  subtly  up  to  the  demands  of  steel  casement  windows. 

Sheds  dust.  A  Goodall-Sanford  fabric.  *(w.  s.  R.  o.) 

•  •  • 

Glass  molding  for  floors,  doors,  fireplaces,  are  much  im- 
proved by  silver  or  gold  leaf  or  color  applied  on  back.  Any 
of  the  Corning-Steuben  moldings  can  be  finished  for  install- 
ing by  Contemporary,  49  Cedar  street,  Chicago.  *(o.  t.  d.  ) 

•  •         • 

Modern  breakfast  tray  of  Japanese  maple  with  white  For- 
mica removable  tray  and  magazine  pockets  at  side  ($40.) 
gives  a  fresh  idea  for  a  light  wood  and  chalk  white  bedroom. 
At  Rena  Rosenthal's  new  shop,  485  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City.  Also  seen  there,  a  light  gray  harewood  modern 
sewing  table  ($75.).  Would  be  lovely  in  rooms  with  magenta 
or  heliotrope.  Her  place  is  full  of  fresh  ideas.  White 
lacquer  dressing  table  with  gold  mirror  in  fine  simple  design 

($125.  with  stool).  Also  new  lamps  in  leather  and  metal. 

•  •  • 

Quilted  things  to  be  found  in  main'  places.  Quilted  sofa  in 
gray  satin  with  jade  green  chenille  trimming,  straight  lines 
and  an  easy  comfortable — still-dignified — slope  has  attract- 
ed much  attention  at  Hampton  Shops,  1  8  East  Fiftieth  street, 
New  York  City.  Noted  also  quilted  bed  ($185.)  no  foot 
board  j  night  table  in  gold  and  white  with  three  open  shelves 
and  brass  gallery;  white  satin  Louis  sixteenth  chaise  longue 
and  a  wide  variety  of  irresistible  low  chairs.  \n  English  re 
production  sofa  table  with  drop  leaf  ends  in  mahogany  has 
a  scarlet  leather  top  and  is  the  b  me  extant.  Can 

be  used  as  a  desk.  (  $275.  > 

•  •  • 

\   white  quilted-looking   fabric  in   all  0  .   and  cotton 

damask  which  can  be  dyed  any  color  and  is  suitable  for  either 
draperies  or  upholstery  is  at  Hasbrouck-Turkington, 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.  *(o.  t.  u.) 


In  field  of  stripes  note  particularly  a  terry  cloth  chevron 
($3.75  )  in  all  white,  or  white  and  brown,  or  white  and  blue, 
also  at  Hasbrouck-Turkington.  Can  be  dyed  so  that  brown 
or  blue  stripes  are  combined  with  any  other  wanted  color. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  custom-made  colors.  Striped  gauze 
at  Schumacher,  60  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York  City,  in 
gayest  carnival  colors — white  and  citron,  white  and  cherry, 

($3.00  a  yard,  fifty  inches  wide).  *(w.  s.  r.  o.) 

•  •  • 

Knitted  Cellophane  #  1 000  in  blue  and  raspberry  sewed  to- 
gether in  wide  horizontal  stripes  in  American  Cyanamid 
private  dining  room,  sixty-fourth  floor  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter. Very  effective.  Fabric  from  Joseph  Brandt,  521   East 

Seventy-second  street,  New  York  City.  *(o.  t.  d.) 

•  •         • 

Note:  Have  decided  that  trying  to  instruct  painters  without 
knowing  paints  is  like  trying  to  give  orders  to  a  cook  who 
knows  more  than  you  do!  Following  information  is  on  how 
to  paint  mirrors  or  glass,  and  how  to  get  a  dull  metal  finish 
on  wood.  On  fainting  mirrors  or  glass  with  color  (dressing- 
table  glasses,  mirrored  doors  or  windows).  Never  guaran- 
teed. However,  Duco  in  colors  or  Duco  aluminum  or  gold 

has  been  used  successfully. 

•  •  • 

Dull  metal  finish  on  wood  (picture  frames,  trays,  small  oc- 
casional tables,  motifs  on  mantelpieces,  floor  boards,  etc.). 
The  directions  are,  if  the  object  is  unpaintedj  apply  Duco 
Undercoater  using  natural  gray  for  silver,  wrhite  for  gold. 
Allow  two  days  for  drying  and  rub  down  with  fine  steel 
wool.  Apply  two  coats  Duco  aluminum  or  Duco  gold  and 
allow  twenty-four  hours  to  dry.  Apply  coat  of  Du  Pont 
liquid  wax.  For  antique  finish-.  Duco  gold  or  Duco  aluminum 
should  dry  for  a  week.  The  gold  can  be  antiqued  with  Duco 
burnt  umber  (a  paste)  on  a  cloth  slightly  dampened  in  tur- 
pentine. Rub  off  quickly.  For  dark  silver,  Duco  burnt  umber 
is  rubbed  onj  for  a  light  silver,  Duco  raw  sienna  j  and  for  a 
slightly  green  finish  Duco  chrome  green.  For  a  bronze, 
Duco  gold  as  a  base  and  a  coat  of  Duco  burnt  umber  which 

can  be  left  on  longer  for  deepening. 

•  •  • 

A  new  scented  lacquer,  applied  with  brush  on  furniture,  dries 
in  twenty  minutes  and  gives  off  a  fragrance  for  months. 
Colorless,  and  can  be  washed  off  with  soap  and  water.  Comes 
in  heliotrope,  verbena,  lavender,  rose  geranium,  or  sandal 
in  half  pound  jars  (this  paints  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  whole 
linen  closet)  ($10.  half  pound,  $18.  full  pound).  White, 
lilac,  rose  or  violet  are  a  little  more.  Mary  Chess,  128  East 
Sixt\  sixth  street,  New  York  City. 


*o.  t.  i).  (order  through  decorator  I    \v.  s.  R.  o.   (will  supply  retail  outlet) 

Pictures  shown  above — new  mohair  fabric  from   I..  ('.  Chase.  Directoire  arm- 
commode  from  Hon  Ruseau,  .'07  East  53rd  street,  New  York  City. 
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ew  fabrics  are  full  or 
motifs  from  the  Far  East.  Some  are  realistic —  others  give 
only  a  glimpse  of  the  patterns  and  technique  which 
Oriental  design  has  given  us.  These  fabrics  — harmonious 
not  only  with  Chippendale  and  geometric  modern  styles- 
lend  to  all  strong  periods  and  to  the  simple  monotone 
backgrounds  of  today  a  distinctive  subtle  power.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  restrained  of  the  designs  are  never  static. 

Fabric  list:  I.  Silk-faced  satin  damask.  Egg-shell  or  light 
blue.  Schumacher.  2.  Japanese  head.  Hea^y  weave  jute, 
linen  and  silk.  Brown  and  beige.  Rodier.  3.  Damask.  Black 
and  gold -or  lacquer  red  and  gold.  Schumacher.  4.  Silk  satin 
damask.  All  white  or  all  lacquer  red.  Schumacher.  5.  Cel- 
anese  ninon  faconne.  6.  Pilliment  silk  lampas  in  crimson.  J. 
H.  Thorp.  7.  Damask.  Chinese  blue  or  citron  and  white. 
Schumacher.  8.  Elephant  motif  in  jute,  linen  and  silk,  heavy 
weave.  Blue  and  white.  Rodier.  9.  Chippendale  waterfall 
glazed  chintz.  Green  or  plum.  J.  H.  Thorp.  10.  Quilted 
leaves.  All  blue  or  all  yellow.  Lehman-Connor.  I  I .  Chippen- 
dale brocade.  Gold  or  lacquer  red  background.  J.  H.  Thorp. 
Note:  only  the  fabric  colors  with  Oriental  feeling  are  listed. 


CHflS£  S^flfTlLOC  (ARKT 

THE    NEW    D  E  C  O  R  ATO  R- I  D  E  A    FOR    EVERYONE'S     FLOORS 


Ci 


When  Seamloc  was  first  perfected,  decorators  pounced  on  it  as  the  only  carpet 
ever  available  for  expressing  individual  design  without  waiting  months  for  special 
weaving.  They  used  it  in  beautiful  hotels,  theatres,  residences  and  buildings.  Now 
that  it  can  be  bought  for  every  home,  you  should  know  about  it  before  you  invest 
a  single  carpet-penny.  For  Chase  Seamloc  can  give  you  all  the  beauty  (at  equal 
cost)  of   a  fine   broadloom;   but  oniy   Seamloc   does  these   things   to   preserve   its 
beauty:  Its  patented  backing  anchors  every  wool  tuft  firm  against  scuffing.  It  can 
be  joined,  any  color,  any  shape,  any  size,  without  a  single  stitch  or  binding. 
It  is  watertight  and  can  be  washed  on  the  floor  without  danger  to  warp  or 
woodwork.  And  that  isn't  all  Seamloc  offers  you.  We  tell  the  full  story  in  a  little 
illustrated  booklet;  it  is  yours  if  you'll  write  your  name  and  address  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page. 

CHASE   SEAMLOC  CARPET 

ij'rcliul  cf  C/eo-dall—ekxintotd  ctIiAilsItIca 


• 


•    L.  C.  Chase  &  C  5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York   City.  Please   send    me   your  illustrated   booklet  fully  describing  Seamloc 

carpet,  and  telling  me  where  I  can  obtain  it.  My  name  and  address  are  written  below. 


Detach  this  coupon 


TU4  [KUJ  G]A5£  (TIOWfllPL 

MADE       BY      THE       GOODALL-SANFORD      MILLS 


tf**>i<jNawMi-nv»inr  i,  ^ 


Mohair  has  kept  pace  with  periods,  trends  and  preferences  through  generations  of 

American  home-making.  Your  grandmother  prized  it  in  her  front  parlor.  It  dressed 

the  seats  of  earliest  automobiles/  it  still  provides  interior  luxury  for  today's  fine  motor 

cars.  For  neither  Nature  nor  Man  has  produced  a  stronger  or  more  beautiful  fibre 

than  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat. .  .mohair.  But  Goodall-Sanford  has  done  marvels 

in  weaving  its  new  textures ...  and  has  made  it  the  fabric-of-a-fhousand-faces/  •  You 

may  now  have  sheer  casements  of  the  new  mohair;  mohairs  that  look  like  printed 

linens;  soft  and  rich  mohair  velvets  and  friezes  on  your  furniture;  serges,  diagonals 

and  ribs  for  a  multitude  of  decorative  uses.  There's  no  end  to  its  weaves  . . .  and 

what's  better ...  there's  no  end  to  its  wear!  •  In  the   interest  of  your   home 

and  your  home-budget,  let  us  tell  you  more  about  Chase  Mohairs  made  by 

Goodall-Sanford  . . .  send  for  the  informative  booklets  listed  at  the  bottom  of 

this  page. 


CHASE  VELMO  UPHOLSTERIES 
CHASE  SEAMLOC  CARPETS 


1ASE  MOHAIR  DRAPERIES 
CHASE  LEATHERWOVE 


• 


.  V  \ 

V      cs.    \    X    X     %    \    V 


°S     \     V      <>,;     * 
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•    L.  C   Chase    &    Company,    Inc.,   295    Fifth    Avenue,   New   York    City.    Please    send    me   the    booklets    I    have    checked    below. 

My  name  and  address  are  written  in  the  margin  below.  □   MEET  MR.  MOHAIR,  (the  story  of  the  precious  Angoro  fleece) 


□   WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  FURNITURE,  (about  Ve/mo  upho/steryj 


□   IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  BETTER  CASEMENTS,  (with  a  sample  of  sheer  mohair) 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  COURTESY  OF  JONATHAN   FAIRBANKS 


Autumn   1  i  it  i  s 


V-Jeorge  Chester  Hyde  designed  and  executed 
these  fire  screens  of  wrought  iron.  Monel  metal 
and  copper  were  used  in  the  finish  to  brighten 
the  effect  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  iron. 
Blues,  browns  or  yellows  were  "painted"  on  by 
means  of  the  gasoline  torch.  The  heat  changes 
the  color  of  the  metal  to  the  shade  desired.  A 
hammer  of  iron  bound  to  its  wooden  handle  with 
rawhide  thongs,  punches  and  chisels  beaten  out 
by  himself,  and  a  chopping  block  made  from  the 
cross-section  of  a  tree  trunk  were  Mr.  Hyde's  tools. 
We  show  here  three  conventionalized  nature 
forms  — the  cat  tail,  the  oak   leaf  and  the  reed. 


KURT  SCHELLING 


/^iving  room  half  of  a  dining  room,  living 

V->  Flint  and  Horner.  Green  walls,  beige  rug.  Couch  in  brown,  up- 
holstered in  beige  with  brown  piping.  Yellow  leather  on  chromium 
chair.  Green  and  brown  horizontal  striped  curtains.  Glass  topped  desk 
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(( 'ontinued  from  page  39) 


Strictly  modern  furniture  can 
best  be  displayed  and  appreciated 
only  against  a  modern  architec- 
tural background.  Last  year  many 
of  the  department  stores  intro- 
duced their  modern  "line''  in  this 
way.  Now  the  merchandise  has 
found  its  way  onto  the  floor  mixed 
in  with  period  styles,  and  lacks  a 
proper  setting. 

Flint  and  Horner,  furniture  re- 
tailers in  New  York,  have  the 
most  carefully  considered  rooms 
for  showing  their  new  modern 
pieces  this  fall.  Gilbert  Rohde  de- 
signed them,  and  the  furniture  is 


manufactured  by  Troy  Sunshade 
and  Herman  Miller.  Here  are 
smooth  walls,  treated  as  planes, 
linear  cornices,  no  moldings,  wide 
windows  and  corner  windows  on 
the  horizontal  line,  and  fabrics  of 
interesting  texture.  Against  such  a 
background  modern  furniture  has 
meaning.  The  furniture  is  all  in- 
expensive and  good  in  style. 

New  rooms  at  Bloomingdale's 
are  showing  the  furniture  designed 
by  Russel  Wright.  At  Macy's  there 
is  no  more  Forward  House  but 
the  modern  pieces  are  arranged 
successfully     in     smaller     groups 


/°ocktail  alcove  at  Kittinger's.  A  strip  of  mirror  glass  separates  a 
^horizontal  panel  of  shutter  pattern  wall  paper  in  yellow  (Imperial 
*  Paper  and  Color  Company)  from  a  silver  paper  with  cocktail  glasses 
and  fruit  in  gold  imprint,  from  Thibaut.  Empire  suggestion  in  table 
and   chairs.   Glassware,   Carol  Stupell.   Donald   McElroy,  decorator 


This  window  is  decorated  with  Orinoka's  Modern  Celes- 
tial, a  neiv  drapery  patterned  in  the  Chinese  manner. 

ENJOY   AN   ORIENTAL   OUTLOOK 

The  serenity  of  Chinese  colors  and  forms  gives  a  surpris- 
ingly happy  character  to  modern  interiors.  In  the  phil- 
osophic spirit  of  this  new  decorative  trend  Orinoka  lias 
designed  Modern  Celestial,  a  lustrous  drapery  fabric  with 
a  simple  pattern,  resembling  floating  wisps  of  cloud  from 
a  Chinese  print.  It  is  yarn-dyed,  and  the  colors  are  ivorj  . 
brown,  dove  grey,  blue,  mulberry,  chartreuse,  gold  and 
citron — all  supported  by  this  famous  guarantee:  "These 
goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  from  washing,  the 
merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with  new 
goods,  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

Modern  Celestial  is  reasonable  in  price  and,  as  a 
Chinese  element,  can  be  adapted  to  many  attractive  dec- 
orative arrangements.  Ask  to  see  it,  and  other  Orinoka 
patterns,  at  better  department  stores.  Write  also  for  our 
booklet  describing  both  modern  and  period  interiors.  It 
contains  authentic  information  you  will  be  glad  to  have. 
The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Wenue,  New  York,  N.  1  . 

ORINOKA    SIM  AST    DRAPERIES 

COLORS    f.  t   A  It    I   V  T  JC  E  »     SI/A'     I.VU     TUB    FAST 
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I ostoria  suggestions  for 


On  the  left,  a  tea  warmer  whose  tiny  candle  keeps  hot  beverages  just 
below  the  boiling  point.  On  the  right,  a  lovely  prismed  candlestick. 


Two  cocktail  shakers  of  strikingly 
new  design:  one  cylindrical,  the  other 
Fostoria's  new  "triple  action"  style. 


For  stirred  cocktails — Fostoria's  new- 
est conception  of  a  combination  "bar 
glass' '  and  ice  strainer . 


Here  is  what  every  housewife  wants — 
a  handsome  and  convenient  tray  with 
compartments  for  five  relishes. 


The  glittering  brilliance  of  this  glass 
fruit  will  add  charm  to  the  decora- 
tion of  any  table. 


F ostoria  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  give  really 
beautiful  presents  at  surprisingly  little  expense.  Be 
sure  to  see  Fostoria's  beautiful  stemware  and  dinner- 
ware  in  crystal  and  in  combinations  of  crystal  and 
colors,  including  Fostoria's  exciting  new  Oriental  Ruby. 
Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


ostoria 


THE   CLASS    OF    FASHION 


//  'rite  for   out  free    booklet :  — 
"Correct  Wine  and  Table  Sen  n  e" 


77rench  classicism  in  a  modern  town  house  shown  at  Bullock's,  Los 

Angeles.  Mirrored  fireplace.  Over-door  plaques  of  classic  figures. 

Walls,  beige;   pilaster  trim,  white.  Furnishings,  coral,  cocoa,  green 
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around  the  edge  of  the  floor.  At 
Lord  and  Taylor  a  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  modern.  It  is  of  course 
a  difficult  problem  in  merchandis- 
ing to  furnish  an  entire  change  of 
background,  especially  since  the 
department  stores  themselves  are 
built  without  the  glass  walls  and 
wide  windows  essential  to  the 
modern  style.  But  it  is  only  when 
these  are  approximated  in  the 
background  that  the  full  purpose 
of  the  modern  as  a  style  of  its  own 
is  apparent. 

Hampton  Shops  and  Altman's 
have  rooms  only  in  the  older  pe- 
riod styles.  W.  and  J.  Sloane  have 
refurnished  their  House  of  Years 
in  eighteenth  century  English. 

In  general  all  these  new  rooms 
are  more  livable  and  fresher  than 
those  of  a  few  years  ago.   Gayer 


fabrics,  new  materials,  new  woods, 
a  more  variable  color  gamut, 
plainer  floor  coverings,  and  indi- 
rect lighting  mark  even  the  period 
rooms  as  acceptable  to  a  later  gen- 
eration. The  department  stores 
and  the  furniture  stores  have  drop- 
ped the  fetish  of  being  academic 
about  history,  and  the  furniture 
manufacturers  in  taking  hints 
from  the  past  usually  modify  the 
shapes  in  the  direction  of  less  or- 
nament and  better  line. 

Most  of  the  stores  find  it  pos- 
sible to  decorate  the  old  architec- 
ture as  "classic"  modern — a  room, 
that  is,  using  Empire,  Directoire, 
or  Biedermeier  motifs.  In  these 
rooms  there  is  order  and  symmet- 
ry; they  are  not  ornate,  and  the 
color  combinations  are  refreshing, 
but  the  style   is  of  course  in  no 


RICHARD  GARRISON 


(j^^dapted  Empire  in  a  room  at  the  Charak  Furniture  Company. 

Vitrine  and  window  treatment  are  interesting  details.  Sofa  and 

pair  of  tables,  Empire.  Chairs,   Chippendale.   Coffee  table,   modern 
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VICTOR   LOXEY 


^JT^odern  bedroom  arranged  by  Harold  Schwartz  for  Kaufmann 
Department    Stores,    Pittsburgh.    White   and    gray   wall    paper, 
Katzenbach   and    Warren.    Mirrored    dressing   table    built    in.    Cur- 
tains in   three   shades  of  voile,  light  to  deep  rose.    Jade  green  carpet 


sense  "modern.''  It  continues, 
however,  to  be  apparently  a  popu- 
lar contemporary  fashion  of  decor- 
ating. The  urn,  the  star,  the  laurel 
leaf,  and  the  Greek  scroll  and  key 
are  bound  to  turn  up  in  each  one 
of  them.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
more  successful  than  others.  One 
of  the  best  in  this  style  is  shown 
here  from  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles. 
Equipping  rooms  down  to  the 
smallest  accessory  has  become  a 
favorite  way  of  showing  merchan- 
dise, period  rooms  predominating. 
The  customers  are  duly  fascinated. 
It  is  pleasant  to  daydream  about 
living  in  one  or  two  of  these  ready- 
made  rooms.  And  there  are  ideas 
to  be  picked  up,  furnished  free  by 
the  store — especially  ideas  in 
groupings,  lighting,  and  the  hang- 
ing of  pictures.  For  instance,  it 
would  seem  to  us  amusing  to  cover 


an  Ugly  alcove  entirely  in  white 
pleated  muslin,  as  Mr.  McElroy 
has  done  for  Kittinger,  and  bring 
the  ceiling  to  a  lower  level  by 
stretching  more  muslin  across  it, 
like  a  neat  Arab's  tent. 

Sometimes,  if  you  go  into  these 
rooms,  you  will  find  them  disar- 
ranged, in  spite  of  the  plush  ropes 
hinting  that  you  stand  only  on 
the  threshold  of  glory.  The  chances 
are  that  the  perfect  white  table  that 
fitted  into  a  corner  was  sold  the 
first  day,  and  the  maple  table,  sub- 
stituted by  an  overwrought  sales- 
man, knocks  the  whole  setting 
awry.  Moreover,  we  are  sorry  to 
report  that  the  accessories  which 
give  the  final  touch  are  often  pil- 
fered by  the  public,  so  that  it 
strains  the  magnanimity  of  the 
store  to  keep  saying,  as  it  must: 
"The  customer  is  always  right." 


■ 


KURT  SCHELLING 


2)ining  alcove  off  a  living  room  at  Kittinger  Company.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  white  pleated  muslin.  White  wood  pillars  with  urns 
for  indirect  lighting.  Linoleum  floor  covering.  Yellow  chairs  and 
table.  Gray  linen,  Mosse.  Gray  glass,  Leerdam.  Plates,  and  center- 
piece, Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Company.  Donald  McElroy,  decorator 


Lve  in 


tL 


'L^tiuctive 


aunez 


Toivering  40  stories  above  Central  Park's 
840  beautiful  acres,  Essex  House  offers  to 
the  discriminating  guest  the  utmost  in  fine 
hotel  accommodations.  A  step  to  transpor- 
tation, smart  shops  and  theatres. 

Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly   in   the  Colonnade:,  to 
Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orchestra 

WRITE  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
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16C  CENTRAL   PAPI\  SOUTH 

NEW  YORK 

^-llbcrt  cr+uwaerter,  manager 
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C1RCULA*  Sq 


* 


•  Before  your  fireplace,  or  at  one  side  (or  both  sides  in  a  large 
room),  the  quarter  circular  sofa  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for  comfort.  If  you  have  no  fireplace,  there's  a  corner  it  will 
fill  swankily.  You  may  even  have  your  quarter  circular  sofa  di- 
vided into  eighths  and  do  smart  things  with  end-tables.  Another 
example  of  how  good  modern  fits  today's  home  .  .  .  aided  by 
sound  Modernage  designing. 


Avail  yourself  of  our  con- 
sultant decorative  service 
by    Marianna   von   Allesch 


Designers  and    Makers  of  Modern   Furniture 


BOKHARA  RUGS 

A    GIFT    THE    FAMILY    GIVES    ITSELF 

—and  rejoices  ever  after,  because  BOKH  Hi  I  RUGS  are  beautiful, 
durable     a  lifetime  j<>\  ! 

Their  age-old  geometric  patterns  have  the  practical  advantage  of 
combining  beautifully  with  any  period  furnishings  including  ul- 
tra-modern. 

I  heir  pure  vegetable  dyes  and  substantia]  weave  assure  Long  wear. 
You'll  enjoy  the  illustrated  booklel  Bhowing  BOKH  Hi  iS  and 
other  handsome  C  H  C  ISI  t\  and  Tl  RKEST  l\  Bugs  in  natural 
colors.  Jusl  write  for  Booklet    \I)1I. 

AMTORG    TRADING    CORP. 


261   Fifth    Wenue 


RUG  DEPARTMENT 


OWEN   N.  SMITH 


New   York  City 


Tl  I  E  -Modern  Museum,  we  un- 
derstand, is  about  to  take  to 
the  air.  Having  raised  .^f()S5,000 
last  year  and  attracted  a  cold 
million  people  to  its  exhibits,  it  is 
now  going  to  speak  up  on  each 
Saturday  night  until  January  26th 
and  trace  the  progress  of  art  from 
Civil  War  days.  The  program  will 
cover  event  lung  from  Whistler 
to  peep  shows  including  three  or 
four  subjects  that  interest  us  es- 
pecially. On  November  3rd  Henry 
Hobson  Richardson,  "America's 
first  modern  architect,"  will  speak 
on  the  Development  of  the  Sky- 
scraper. On  November  17th  the 
broadcast  will  be  devoted  to  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  the  Interna- 
tional Style  in  Architecture.  There 
are  even  more  plums  in  store.  Be- 
ginning December  22nd — just  in 
time  to  spoil  Christmas — and  con- 
tinuing for  three  successive  weeks, 
the  broadcasts  will  be 

The  Modern  Room 
'flic  Modern  House 
The    Modern   City. 

The  material  for  the  first  two  is  to 
be  prepared  by  Philip  Johnson  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
the  third  by  Catherine  Bauer — 
the  housing  expert.  The  series  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rene 
d'Harnoncourt  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 


Al  Smith  spoke  recently  in  New 
York  on  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  building  and  borrowing  trades. 
I  refer  to  the  opening  of  Knicker- 
bocker Village  built  on  the  long 
block  of  Cherry  street  by  Fred  F. 
French  with  money  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  invitations  were 
big  and  engraved,  and  the  audi- 
ence hearty.  We  sat  under  the  sun 
in  one  of  the  courts;  the  news- 
paper and  real  estate  people  and 
the  Cherry  strecters,  who  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  year  their  old- 
fashioned    cold    water    tenements 


turned  into  a  modern  brick  hot 
water  Versailles.  The  band  played. 
At  either  end  of  all  this  brick  mag- 
nificence was  a  vista  of  three  or 
four  of  the  old  structures  with 
their  little  iron  railings  and  irreg- 
ular roofs,  their  stained  and  worn 
stone.  Shops  below  and  homes 
above.  The  left-behinds. 

Al  Smith,  amid  a  thunder  of 
applause,  rose  to  say  "to  his  dear 
friends  and  neighbors"  that  he 
never  expected  to  see  anything  like 
this  on  Cherry  street.  He  said 
when  he  saw  the  new  village  he 
was  tempted  to  swap  the  Empire 
State!  (Applause.)  He  said  the 
word  slum  was  misleading.  "This 
section,"  he  said,  "is  the  finest 
part  of  New  York.  A  slum  sug- 
gests something  unclean.  That  is 
not  the  case.  These  buildings  are 
just  old.  In  seventy-five  years 
Bark  avenue  won't  look  so  hot!" 

He  explained  that  applicants 
for  space  in  the  new  village  had 
to  be  passed  by  the  State  Housing 
Board  because  the  plan  was  to 
give  the  people  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  first  chance.  What  with 
the  nearness  of  Cherry  to  Wall 
street  the  builders  wanted  to  keep 
out  the  Morgans  and  the  Kuhn, 
Loebs!  (More  laughter.)  It  was 
all  very  hearty  and  full  of  good 
easy  quips.  Mr.  Smith  ended  by 
presenting  a  gold  key  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jesse  H.  Jones  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  by  saying  that 
"homes  should  be  as  attractive  as 
the  office  or  the  work  shop." 
Which  shows  with  what  a  frenzied 
hold  Institutionalized  plumbing 
has  got  us. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  development  of  this  plan.  My 
taxi  driver  said  he  wouldn't  live 
in  Knickerbocker  Village  because 
if  you  put  linoleum  down  and  later 
moved  they  wouldn't  let  you  take 
it  up.  (Fact  not  verified.)  A  real 
estate  lady  said,  "How  are  people 
going  to  pay  $7.  and  $8.  a  room 
when   thev    haven't    been   able   to 
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pay  $5.  in  the  cold  water  ten- 
ement?" Another  native  said.  "I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  tower  of 
Babel.  How  will  they  all  get  on?'' 

It's  a  shrewd  lot  on  that  part 
of  the  island.  The  sunny  side,  for 
example,  is  almost  all  rented. 

Cherry  street  may  be  Cherry 
street  but  one  of  the  swa nicest 
decorators  in  New  York  is  doing 
some  work  there ! 

•  •      • 
Rockefeller  Center  continues  to 

pull  surprises.  For  example,  the 
new  floor  on  the  top  of  the  RCA 
building  devoted  to  dining — Mr. 
Rockefeller's  roof  is,  if  you  please, 
snappy,  distinguished  and  subtle. 
The  sixty-fifth  floor  consists  of 
the  Rainbow  Room  for  evenings, 
a  cocktail  lounge,  and  an  informal 
patio — pantries  and  special  din- 
ing rooms.  Mr.  Bernard  Richter, 
steward  and  organizing  genius,  is 
in  charge  of  the  cuisine  and  has 
planned  the  service  layout.  On  the 
sixty-fourth  floor  are  the  kitchens 
(an  acreage  of  Monel  Metal,  elec- 
tric ice  boxes,  potato  peelers  and 
chicken  singears)  and  a  series  of 
personal  dining  rooms  belonging 
to  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  American 
Cyanamid  and  other  distinguish- 
ed tenants  of  Rockefeller  Center. 
The  secretaries  of  the  Standard 
Oil  executives  have  a  dining  room 
of  their  own!  Each  company  fur- 
nished its  own  dining  room.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  see  the  way 
various  groups  think  decor-wise. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  a 
background  of  Japanese  grass  pa- 
per in  blocks  and  Early  American 
furniture — low  and  informal.  The 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
room  is  done  in  light  wood  and 
sapphire  glass — all  the  contem- 
porary fireworks — with  an  enor- 
mous radio  sitting  at  one  end  like 
a  presiding   Buddha. 

•  •      • 

The  activities  that  have  been 
set  into  motion  by  a  few  cold  days 
and  commercial  hope  are  many. 

There  was  Mr.  Pitkin's  talk  be- 
fore the  Fashion  Group  at  the 
Ritz;  an  answer  to  the  question — 
"Where  is  the  consumer?''  He 
suggested  that  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  were  nicely  fixed  with 
relief,  but  that  the  great  middle 
class  was  taking  it  on  the  chin. 
No  way  for  that  group  to  organ- 
ize and  shout.  (Fancy  belonging 
to  a  club  or  a  code  called  the  mid- 
dle class ! )  Choke  their  incomes 
and  the  big  bulk  turnover  of  gold 
stops.  So  what's  the  answer? 

•  •      • 
Gourmandizing  gets  more  and 

more  detailed  in  New  York.  Three 
of  the  best  bartenders  got  together 
and  hatched  a  new  group  of 
Vodka  cocktails.  One — Piantino's, 
called  Vodka-Moscow,  is  one  half 
Russian  Vodka,  one  half  Cointreau 


and  a  dash  of  bitters!  Try  it  some 
brave  cold  evening.  The  Park 
Lane,  which  incidentally  has  put 
hidden  spot  lights  on  its  billion 
dollar  tapestries  (note  the  im- 
proved texture  and  the  glow),  is 
serving  dry  Royal  Tokay  wine  as 
an  aperitif,  like  sherry  or  Dubon- 
net or  the  rest  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular before-dinner  drinks.  Os- 
car of  the  Waldorf  has  just  pub- 
lished a  little  what-not  called  Os- 
car's Cocktailer — with  the  recipes 
for  sixty-five  of  his  mixtures  and 
the  proper  service  to  boot. 

Sherry's  has  gone  modern! 
True,  there  are  touches  of  the  Em- 
pire, crests  and  French  gray  in  the 
new  set-up,  but  there  are  also  in- 
direct illumination  and  geometric 
designs.  At  any  rate,  Sherry's  is 
stepping  out  anew  in  grenadine 
red  and  cobalt  blue ! 
•      •      • 

There  are  a  great  many  Novem- 
ber events  on  the  calendar  which 
are  worth  a  trip  to  New  York. 

The  Fine  Arts  Exposition  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Antique 
and  Decorative  Arts  League  in  the 
Forum  of  the  R  C  A  building, 
November  3rd  to  December  1st. 
All  the  fine  arts  from  book  mak- 
ing to  the  old  masters. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  dis- 
play of  contemporary  American 
industrial  art,  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December. 

An  exhibition  of  silver  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  fourteenth  to  the 
Empire  period,  with  original 
drawings  and  engravings  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  design- 
ers, at  Cooper  Union  from  No- 
vember 2nd  through  the  27th. 

The  Modern  Museum  exhibi- 
tion of  housing,  with  models, 
plans,  pictures,  etc.  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  Oc- 
tober 17th  to  November  7th.  Note 
.  .  .  Gertrude  Stein  will  speak  at 
the  Museiim  of  Modern  Art  on 
Modern  Art,  November  4th. 

Display  of  drawings  by  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  world  (Bali, 
Persia,  etc.)  to  show  how  en- 
vironment affects  the  art  expres- 
sion of  children.  At  Rockefeller 
("enter  in  the  mezzanine  gallery 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Little 
Red  School  House,  beginning  No- 
vember 12th  for  three  weeks. 

Note:  The  New  York  School 
for  Social  Research  is  giving  a 
course  on  Trade  in  New  York  as 
an  Art  Medium — in  other  words, 
on  where  art  can  be  sold  commer- 
cially and  to  whom.  So  you  see  we 
have  everything — exhibits,  courses, 
an,d  a  shining  new  tenement !  S.T. 

Editor's  Note  :  Through  error  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  designer 
of  the  terrace,  Mr.  Fred  Barlow, 
jr.,  landscape  architect,  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Arts  and  Dec- 
oration, when  we  published  the 
home  of  Miss  Vicki  Baum. 


V     I     C     O     R     U     B 

Photo  by  Dana  P.  Merrill 

BEAUTY   and    UTILITY 

All  those  characteristics  which  you  may  right- 
fully demand  and  so  rarely  find  in  a  bath 
towel,  are  possessed  to  a  full  degree  by 
"Vigorub"*:  Perfect  absorbency,  invigorat- 
ing friction,  grand  dimensions  (20x50  inches), 
splendid  quality,  colors  attuned  to  the  in- 
teriors of  today,  beautiful  texture  of  modern 
simplicity,  and— topping  it  all— a  most  rea- 
sonable price. 

The  colors  are  peach,  nile,  maize,  orchid, 
turquoise  and  all  white.  Detailed  price  list 
and  samples  will  be  promptly  furnished. 

A  5-piece  gift  set,  including  2-toned  mono- 
gram, $15.50. 

NEW    YORK: 
750  FIFTH  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
478    POST    STREET 

*Reg.U.  S.Pat.  Off. 
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It  needs  an  Elevator! 

It's  inexpensive  to  give  your  home  the  modern  advantage  of  a 

residence  lift.  It  is  a  requisite  for  people  who  should  not  climb 

stairs — it  is  a  remarkable  convenience  for  the  whole  family.  Do 

as  thousands  of  other  modern  people  do.  Own  an  elevator.  Be 

sure  it's  a  Sedgwick.  Write  or  call  for  further  information. 

Demonstration  Outfits  on  display  in  New  York 

156  WEST  15  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Established    1893 


inDIVIDUALLY  DCSICnCD 

maxRn  picas- cxausivay  custoitkd 


SCC  IT  HIADC 
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T^eturn  of 
the 

Paper  Hanger 


BACK  in  the  dear  dead  days, 
when  everything  was  covered 
modestly,  there  were  more  frills 
and  flourishes  in  a  room  than  pet- 
ticoats on  the  lady  of  the  house. 
No  house  was  decent  without  a 
garment  of  wallpaper  over  the 
plaster.  Then  suddenly,  in  the 
rush  and  worry  of  our  vulgar  neo- 
Victorian  era,  washable  paint  was 
invented  to  cover  the  plaster,  and 
our  walls  were  skinned  of  their 
paper  epidermis.  They  stood  out 
starkly  with  no  design  on  them 
except  the  color  of  the  paint  from 
which  the  soot  was  regularly 
washed.  This  gave  us  some  ideas. 
Petticoats  were  hard  to  keep  clean, 
too.  Away  with  the  petticoats. 
away  with  the  antimacassars  and 
the  what-nots  with  which  our  fe- 
male persons  and  our  houses  were 
burdened. 

But  now,  bit  by  bit,  we  are  al- 
lowing some  of  those  things  to 
come  back  which  we  most  missed 
— with  a  difference.  Wallpaper  is 
one  of  them,  because  wallpaper  is 
washable  now  and  because  it  is 
cheap.  Usually,  also,  we  choose 
whether  we  shall  have  pattern  on 
our  walls  or  pattern   in  our  car- 


pets or  pattern  in  our  chintzes. 
We  may  take  one  patterned  ma- 
terial for  each  separate  room,  but 
seldom  the  three  together,  as  we 
once  did.  When  wallpaper  makes 
decoration  for  a  room,  all  other 
pattern  on  rug,  furniture,  or  fabric 
is  low  in  key. 

Recently,  eight  designers  have 
been  at  work  for  the  Imperial  Pa- 
per and  Color  Company.  Each  has 
designed  not  only  a  paper,  but  the 
room  in  which  he  saw  this  design 
best  displayed.  The  rooms  are 
of  different  period  suggestion, 
though  all  are  free  of  other  con- 
fusing or  conflicting  motifs.  The 
designers  were  Donald  Deskey, 
Lurelle  Guild,  Nancy  McClel- 
land, .  Helen  Dryden,  Russel 
Wright,  Walter  Dorwin  Teague, 
Isabel  Croce  and  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  Josef  von  Schenk.  Three 
of  the  papers  and  the  rooms  we 
show  on  these  pages. 

Mr.  Guild  designed  a  paper 
called  Yorktown  for  a  room  in 
Federal  all-American  style.  On  a 
pale  yellow  background,  the  print 
is  vertical  rows  of  pale  blue  stars 
broken  by  a  larger  emblem  of 
wheat  and  arrows.  The  American 


^sabel  Croce's  wallpaper  is  suitable  for  bedroom  or  sitting  room. 
It  is  called  Orient,  and  is  in  subdued  tones  of  green,  gray  and  pink 
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^7or  the  more  formal  room,  or  a  dining  room,  there  is  this  pink  and 

yellow  pattern  designed  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  and  adapted 

from   the    Empire    bay    leaf   motif    for    the    classic   modern    interior 


Empire  room  is  done  in  the  same 
tones  of  blue  and  yellow. 

In  a  room  with  two  tones  of 
severe  gray  modern  furniture, 
Miss  Dryden  has  hung  her  wall- 
paper of  fluttering  doves — yellow, 
brown,  beige,  and  white.  This  sen- 
timental motif  is  freshly  stylized 
and  in  an  otherwise  rugged  room. 

Miss  McClelland  has  also  de- 
signed white  doves,  calling  them 
Pigeons  in  the  Grass,  after  Ger- 
trude Stein.  Her  paper  is  for  the 
more  formal  room. 

Mr.  Deskey's  paper,  white  pat- 


tern on  a  brown  background,  is  an 
imaginative  treatment  of  flower, 
leaf,  and  squares  of  matting, 
called  Congo.  The  design  runs 
horizontally,  and  is  naive  and 
charming. 

Mr.  Wright's  pattern  is  more 
abstract  than  any  of  the  others. 
His  is  Shadow  Block,  groups  of 
squares  and  oblongs  broken  by 
dots.  The  colors  are  beige  and 
brown  in  a  very  modern  dining 
room  in  the  country.  The  furni- 
ture is  also  brown,  the  chairs  cov- 
ered in  lemon  yellow. 


/Tor  a  child's  room,  this  Imperial  washable  wallpaper  was  designed 
bv  Baron  and  Baroness    Josef  von  Schenk  and  called  Marionette 

■  UOLrfc  u 


20TH  CENTURY 
MODERN 
FURNITURE 


Designed  by  GILBERT  ROHDE  for  HERMAN  MILLER  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
This  most  complete  group  of  modern  furniture  includes 
every  piece  needed  for  living,  dining,  and  sleeping 
rooms.  It  combines  effective  decorative  possibilities 
with  utmost  utility  for  the  one  room  or  larger  apart- 
ment. All  types  of  radios.  For  details  write  to  the 
Herman  Miller  Furniture  Company,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

or  see  the  furniture  in  appropriate  setting,  at 

FLINT  &  HORNER,  New  York  City  •  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO., 
Chicago  •  WOODWARD  LATHROP, Washington*  J.  L.  HUDSON 
COMPANY,  Detroit  and  T.  EATON    COMPANY,  Toronto,  Can. 
Sold  only  through  retailers. 
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**fz    ANTONINO  AJELLO&  BROS. 

7-7227       32  E'  5°'"ST-  f  357  E'24™ST 


NEW    YORK.N.V. 
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DOES  LUXURIOUS 
LIVING  INTRIGUE  YOU? 

•  Dansley  offers  the  dis- 
criminating seeker  of  mod- 
ern decor  all  the  beauty, 
simplicity  and  distinction 
naturally  expected  of  an 
outstanding  salon  of  con- 
temporary furniture. 

Luxurious?  Yes  indeed! 
Costly?  By  no  means! 

HARRY     MICHELSON 
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14  East  38th  St. 


SECOND     FLOOR 


For  the 
Electric 
Kitchen 


Stove,  ice  box, 
toaster,  perco- 
lator and  all 
your  other  elec- 
trical gadgets 
are  easily  kept  always  bright 
and  shining  with  Wright's 
Silver  Cream.  This  gentle 
cleaner  is  so  easy  and  eco- 
nomical to  use.  just  a  dab 
on  n  dry  cloth,  a  quick  rub 
does  the  work  in  a  jiffy. 
Use  it  to  clean  silver,  tile, 
porcelain,  nickel,  fixtures, 
mirrors,  windows,  glass- 
ware and  pewter.  Ai  your 
grocer's  or  druggist's. 

J.  A.  Wright  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
«'•    I  iinr.iKI   St.,   Kaana,   N.   H. 


WRIGHTS 

Silver    Cream 


THE 
EASTMAN    BAR 

Delasco  Lounge 

5  to  7:50 
COCKTAIL  HOUR 

Tea  Dancing  Da  ill/ 

* 

EDDY    IM  <  Ill\ 

and  his  orchestra  at 
Dinner  and  Supper 


No  couvert  charge  jor 
dinner  guests  at  any  time 


CASINO 


CENTRAL    PARK 


Reservations  Rh  4-3054 


Is  there  someone 
you  would  like 
to  please? 

Someone,  in  fact,  whom  you 
would  like  to  please  very 
greatly — yet  without  the  priv- 
ilege or  necessity  of  spending 
a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  do  so? 

Then  we  suggest  that  that 
person  will  be  simply  de- 
lighted to  receive  a  letter 
from  us  stating  that  you  have 
presented  her,  or  him,  with  a 
Mar's  subscription  for  Ails 
and  Decoration. 

It  will  be  a  graceful  compli- 
ment; and  peculiarly  fitting 
as  a  token  of  your  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hospitality  von 
have  recently  enjoyed  SO 
much. 

Just  send  us  a  letter  ordering 
the  subscription.  We'll  attend 

to  it  at  once,  and  send  you  a 
hill  for  $3.00  later. 

Aims  \\i>  DECORATION 
.-i    12nd  Streel 
New  tfork,  Y  V 


SHOPPING       IDEAS        FOR       TH 


<^/±  chaise  longue  throw 
with  luxury  plus.  It  is  of 
white  crepe  back  satin  and  is 
quilted  in  broken  circles.  The 
round  cushion  carries  out  the 
same  motif.  The  throw  also 
can  be  had  in  white  velvet.  It 
is  made  by  Carlin  Comforts, 
536  Madison  avenue;  cover- 
let, $52.50;   pillow,  $27.50. 


_/f  you  are  looking  for  some- 
thing charming  and  un- 
usual  for  a  creche  this  year, 
this  oval-faced  madonna  in 
white  porcelain  with  a  pair  of 
porcelain  cherubs  will  solve 
the  problem.  They  are  im- 
ported by  Alfred  Orlik,  395 
Madison  avenue.  Madonna 
and  cherubs,  $30.  The  cherubs 
alone  are  $7.50  a  pair. 


±  he  large  black  lacquer  box, 
reproduction  of  an  old  En- 
glish tea  caddy,  is  in  this  meta- 
morphosis a  cedar-lined  ciga- 
rette box.  $29.50.  The  open 
box,  also  cedar-lined,  is  ivory 
with  Directoire  motif.  $8.50. 
The  smallest  cigarette  box  is 
covered  with  off-white  bro- 
cade.With  match-box,  $  1  7.50. 
Ashtray  is  $8.50.  Old  Arts, 
805  Madison  avenue. 


/  afe  Diable  lends  a  French 
and  exotic  touch  to  the  win- 
ter holidays.  This  amusing  set 
is  of  bright  copper  lined  with 
aluminum,  the  three  supports 
are  small  figures  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  himself.  The  ladle  has  a 
strainer  contraption  on  one 
side,  and  the  cups  are  black  and 
white.  From  the  Bazar  Fran- 
cais,  666  Sixth  avenue.  Jules 
i  cognac. 
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_/  his  pair  of  wooden-handled 
silver  vegetable  dishes  trans- 
lates chic  from  the  French. 
They  are  being  introduced  this 
season  by  Black,  Starr  and 
Frost-Gorham,  594  Fifth  ave- 
nue, who  has  copied  them  faith- 
fully from  the  antique  pieces. 
The  smaller  size  is  $45  apiece; 
the  larger,  $50.  Serving  spoons 
are  $8. 


£  his  aquarium  is  also  a  clock 
— a  most  fascinating  lit- 
tle piece  of  mechanism.  The 
globe,  measured  off  to  indicate 
the  hours,  turns  slowly  on  its 
base,  the  one  "hand"  points 
out  the  time.  Inside  there  is  an 
arrangement  of  stalks  of  col- 
ored coral.  It  was  imported 
from  France  by  Madeleine  K. 
Hillman,  2007  Boardwalk, 
Atlantic  City,  and  is  $100. 


_£>on  vivants  please  note — 
reminiscent  of  the  spacious 
old  days — International  Silver 
company,  9  Maiden  Lane,  has 
revived  the  brandy  warmer, 
in  Sheffield,  complete  with  tri- 
pod and  tiny  spirit  lamp.  It  has 
a  wooden  handle  and  is  $  1  7 .5  0. 
The  other  stand  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned Edam  cheese  holder;  the 
prongs  screw  tight  to  hold  the 
cheese  steady.  $15. 


/rystal  decanters  for  every 
occasion  and  beverage,  from 
the  big  square  Rock-and-Rye 
jar  with  the  wide  ground  glass 
top,  to  the  slender  cylindrical 
cordial  bottle.  Rock-and-Rye 
bottle,  $25  ;  cordial  bottle,  $6  ; 
ribbed  decanter,  $17.50; 
hexagonal  bottle  (center) 
$13.50;  rectangular  bottle  in 
foreground,  $15.  All  from  B. 
Altman,  Fifth  avenue  and 
34th  street. 
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Exclusive 


Fabrics 


Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 
New    YorK 


New  England's 
Famed  Gateway 
toGraciousness 


Through  the  portals  of  the  Copley-Plaza  pass  the  people  who  ap- 
preciate a  hotel  where  they  can  live  instead  of  just  "stop"  .... 

....  where  the  service  is  quiet  and  efficient  instead  of  garrulous 
and  effusive — where  the  atmosphere  (that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  hotels  acquire  through  long  service  to  people  of  means 
and  manner)  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  finest  domestic  traditions. 

You  will  enjoy  living  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  You  will  enjoy  it  be- 
cause it  creates  for  your  trip  away  from  home  the  natural  and 
unassuming  hospitality  of  the  environment  to  which  you  are  ac- 
customed. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $4.00 


THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

BOSTON 
Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 


CHRISTMAS    SHOPPING    IS 
RESTFUL  WITH  OUR  GIFT  BOOK 


It's  yours  for  the  asking — 32  pages 
of  useful,  exciting  gifts.  Without  stir- 
ring from  your  easy  chair  you  can 
pick  perfect  presents  for  everyone 
from  Aunt  Hattie  to  Cousin  Egbert 
— gifts  that  are  hard  to  find  outside 
New  York.  If  you're  tired  of  giving 
the  same  old  things,  mail  the  coupon! 


LEWIS   &    CONGER 

45th  St.   &  6th  Ave.  New  York  City 

Please  send  your  FREE  Christmas  Gift  Book 
to 


POMANDER  BALL 

It  makes  clothes  and  linen 
closets  smell  spicy  and  de- 
lectable. It's  filled  with 
cinnamon  and  stuck  full  of 
cloves,  on  a  green  ribbon 
with  a  Buddha  __ 

ornament.  1*3  O 


NORMAN   TANNEff 
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Cigarette  Box,  Maple  Cover 

4!£"  Square  $3.50  each 
Cigarette  Holder  $  .75  each 
Match  Box  $2.00  each 

Both  in  Zebra  wood,  Walnut  or  Maple 

Postage  25  i 


R€nfl  ROS^nTWU 

485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Exclusive 

"Cellophane" 

Fabrics 

IN  our  own  factory, 
with  our  own  proc- 
esses, we  create  amaz- 
ing "Cellophane"  fab- 
rics from  slit  cellu- 
lose film. 

Vivid  in  design, 
stimulating,  exciting, 
these  materials  are 
ideal  for  use  as  drap- 
eries and  finishings 
in  the  modern  mode. 

We  extend  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  dec- 
orators and  dealers  to 
inspect  these  fabrics 
at  our  show  rooms.  It 
is  possible  to  pur- 
chase direct-from-the- 
mill. 

JOSEPH 
BRANDT  &   BRO. 

110  West  40th  St. 
N.  Y.  C. 
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1ERE  at  The  Homecraft  Studios 
we  specialize  in  the  creation  ot  individu- 
alized custom  built  modern  furniture  for 
every  room   in  the  home. 

Each  of  our  productions  is  the  result  of 
the  use  of  the  finest  woods,  metjls  and 
upholstering  fabrics  and  clever  coopera- 
tion between  our  designing  and  manu- 
facturing departments.  Quality,  of  course, 
is  the  dominant   essential. 

Yet,  we  are  able  to  deliver  this  quality  to 
you  at  reasonable  prices,  because  of  low 
overhead  and  direct  selling  from  the  fac- 
tory.Won't  you  consultwith  us  at  our  office? 

THE  HOMECRAFT   STUDIOS 

140  East  32nd  St..  N.Y.C.    Tel.:  C«l.  5-8055 
Ogin    Evenings   until   8:00 


Today  the  smart  interior  indicates  a 
complete  moderne  composition.  One 
small  false  note  may  ruin  an  entire 
effect — furniture,  accessories  must 
harmonize  precisely. 

The  collection  of  El  Futura  moderne  gifts 
and  accessories  is  unusual,  and  extensive. 
You  are  invited  to  view  the  collection. 
We  specialize  also  in  individually  de- 
signed, craftsmen-built  modern  furniture. 
Prices — most  attractive. 


-ljW 
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1283  SIXTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 
Tel.  Circle  7-5524 


modern  furniture 


Here's  true  craftsmanship — re- 
flecting the  skill  of  the  ancient  guilds — ex- 
pressing the  design  of  tomorrow  TODAY. 
PRICES  TO  FIT  PRESENT-DAY  BUDGETS. 
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FURNITURE     CO. 


43  EAST  8th  STREET 


WELLS  BEDDING 

is  out  of  the  "prosaic"  class! 

Interior  Decorators  tell  us  that  we 
have  made  a  commonplace  product 
interesting!  This  is  always  true  of  some- 
thing created  exclusively  on  special 
order,  hand-tailored,  and  with  only 
quality  materials  to  work  with. 
The  long  list  of  America's  noted 
families  for  whom  we  have  executed 
orders  for  fine  bedding,  through  their 
i  >>  corators,  bears  eloquent  testimony 
to  our  ideals  of  quality  and  our  ability 
to    satisfy    the    most    exacting    prefer- 

■  of  the  user. 
We  should  like  to  send  you  our  cata- 
logue,    "for   America's    Royalty." 

CO.,  INC. 

■cturert 

Kion  St.,  Boston 
N.    Y.   Office,    58  i   Madison   Ave. 


/[       WELLS  8C 
/\        J  Manufi 

F    JL-J&        77   N.   Yi'.lslun,; 


SHOPPING       IDEAS        FOR       THE 


JT  eather  accessories  are  ai- 
rways welcome,  especially 
when  they  are  tooled  as  these 
are  in  a  modern  chevron  de- 
sign in  gold  on  parchment  col- 
ored leather.  The  basket  and 
writing  portfolio  are  lined  with 
brown  moire,  and  each  is  $8.95. 
The  bookends  are  $3.95,  and 
thelamp,$32.50,atB.Altman, 
Fifth  avenue  at  34th  street. 


_/  deal  masculine  comfort  de- 
mands the  ritual  of  the  pipe. 
The  hurricane  pipe  in  the  fore- 
ground is  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  697  Madison  avenue, 
and  is  $7.50.  The  other  two 
are  from  Alfred  Dunhill,  620 
Fifth  avenue,  and  are  $10. 
each.  The  tin  of  Dunhill 
tobacco  is  $4.  a  pound  and  up. 
The  tobacco  jar  and  ashtray 
are  Keith  Murray  pottery  from 
William  H.  Plummer,  7  East 
35th  street.  Tobacco  jar,  $6. 


ijy3LL  the  paraphernalia  for 
an  old-fashioned  cock- 
tail. The  decanter,  bitters  bot- 
tle, funnel  and  glasses — all  are 
cut  with  the  same  horizontal 
group  of  lines.  The  set  comes 
from  Mary  Barlint,  797 
Madison  avenue.  The  crystal 
decanter  is  $3;  the  funnel, 
$.50;  the  bitters  bottle,  $1; 
the  old-fashioned  glasses  are 
$10.  a  dozen. 


J  uxury  and  comfort  for 
the  bath:  a  monogrammed 
gift  set  of  two  bath  towels,  a 
bath  mat  and  two  wash  cloths, 
from  McGibbon  Company, 
49  East  5  7th  street.  It  comes 
in  all  colors,  $8.50  a  set.  From 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  697 
Madison  avenue,  the  new 
"Mille  Fleurs"  scented  hath 
salts,  $4. SO.  Zibeline  hath  pow- 
der, $2.75;  and  Mary  Chess 
scented  lacquer  for  linen  closet 
shelves,  $10;  both  from  Saks- 
Fifth  avenue. 
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iJi  small  table  from  the 
House  of  Wedding  Pres- 
ents, 21  East  55th  street,  built 
on  simplified  Sheraton  lines, 
with  legs  painted  antique  green 
and  a  white  leather  top.  $42. 
Old  Sheffield  taper  winder, 
$48.  Sheffield  wine  taster  ash- 
tray, $9.  The  lamp  has  a  white 
alabaster  base  carved  like  a 
tassel  and  the  shade  carries  out 
the  tassel  motif  with  Cello- 
phane strands.  From  Mc- 
Cutcheon's,  Fifth  avenue  and 
49th  street,  $10.  complete. 


i  he  old-fashioned  bed  steps, 
indispensable  for  clamber- 
ing into  ancient  fourposters, 
now  blossom  forth  for  new 
uses  under  the  inventiveness  of 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  677  Fifth  ave- 
nue. A  drawer  added  to  the 
center  step  makes  it  a  con- 
venient and  different  bed  table, 
and  can  still  be  used  for  a  step 
if  needed.  $5  5. 


C/NE  sheet  of  wood  bent  and 
cut  forms  this  unusual  mod- 
ern chair,  which  is  so  propor- 
tioned fhat  although  there  are 
no  cushions  you  involuntarily 
sink  back  in  it  with  a  sigh  of 
relaxation.  It  is  made  of  eight- 
ply  white  holly  with  a  high 
polish  finish,  and  was  imported 
by  James  Pendleton,  19  East 
5  7th  street.  $4(1. 


\ 


<jy^  footstool  that  adjusts 
itself  to  any  height  chair 
and  provides  support  for  the 
back  of  the  legs  besides.  It  is 
hand  made  of  fir  in  mahogany 
finish  and  upholstered  with 
rows  of  brass  tacks.  From  the 
New  York  Exchange  for 
Woman's  Work,  541  Madi- 
son avenue.  $15.  Folding 
reading  rack,  $4.50. 


or   ^\ 


eisure 

A  hand-quilted  chaise  longue  cover 
and  down-filled  pillow,  made  of 
guaranteed  sunfast  Antique  Satin. 
Obtainable  in  all  colors.  Cover 
$27.50.    Matching    pillow    $12.50. 


l-leainor  Q 


NEW   YORK 

519    MADISON    AVENUE 

CHICAGO 

700    N.    MICHIGAN    BLVD. 

SANTA    BARBARA 

21     DE     LA     GUERRA     STUDIOS 

PASADENA 

41     SO.    EL     MOLINO     AVENUE- 
LOS    ANGELES 

BULLOCK 's-WILSH  I  RE, 
WILSHIRE     BLVD. 

Send  for  illustrations  to 

HEDGELANDS.      HARDINSBURG, 
KENTUCKY 


From      the     famous     SPANISH      RIDING 
SCHOOL— -of   finest   Viennese    porcelain    in 

colors    $75.00 

• 

DACHSHUND    in    natural    color    porcelain 

$5.50 

DACHSHT'ND     (larger)     in     finest     white 

glazed    porcelain $12.50 


395   Madison  Ave,  bet.  47th  &.  48th  Sts..   N.  Y. 
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from  $10  up 

ANTIQUES 

and 

REPRODUCTIONS 

Furniture,    Crystal,    Porcelain 
and    odd    interesting    pieces 


21  East  55th  Street 
New  York 


*1R  SO    Shipping  ■ 

$ltt.3U   charges  extra  I 

JllSTarrived  from 
Merry  England  to  grace  your  festive 
board  . . .  these  good-looking  casse- 
roles of  green  pottery  on  asbestos 
mat  .  .  .  for  baking  or  serving  those 
hot   things    that   taste    so    luscious. 

Also  obtainable  in  3  sections 
.   .   .  with   or  without  handles. 


Alice  H.  Marks 


19  EAST  52nd  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Selected  values  for  early 
Christmas  shoppers 

Chrome  nlish  tray.  5%  \  I:.'./ 
long;  3  separate  crystal  compart- 
ments 3.50 

2.  8-ounce  Rye  ami  Scotch  decanters 
in  green  and  amber  t;Liss,  pewtei 
collar  3.00  pr.  or  1.75  each 

3.  Genuine  old  Sheffield  silver  bottle 
labels  on  chain :  verj  limited 
quantity.  Plain,  1.25  each;  gadroon 
border,   1.50  each 

4.  French  glass  ash  tray  li  \  8",  Stun- 
nlng   for  man's  glfl        .   1.00   each 

Parcel  post  prepaid  In  i     S   a. 

ETHEL    HOBBS 

27  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 
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DISCRIMINATING  buyers  have 
found  our  modern  designs 
completely  in  tunc  with  the  better 
taste  of  today.  Superior  construc- 
tion and  the  finest  of  materials 
may  bi  had  al  prices  commensu- 
with  our  low  overhead. 
A  visit  to  our  showrooms  will 
convince  you  that  here  is  the 
modern  at  its  best.  Custom  de- 
signs upon  request. 

BED  &  BEDDING 

CORPORATION 

42  East  9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stuyvesant    9-2789 


MODERNE 
— Designed  for   Living 

Now  on  display  in  our  show  room  : 
an  "apartment  moderne",  entirely 
furnished  with  specially  designed 
New  Mode  pieces.  A  visit  to  this 
display  will  provide  you  with  ex- 
cellent ideas  for  the  application  of 
the  modern  in  home   furnishing. 

Low  overhead  and  factory  prices  en- 
able you  to  buy  New  Mode  furni- 
ture at  unusually  low  prices.  May  we 
expect  a  visit  from  you  if  you  are 
seeking  quality — craftsmanship — de- 
sign ? 

NEW  MODE  FURNITURE  CO. 

342   East  38th  Street,  Cor.    1st  Ave. 
New  York  City 


P.  Sarti  G.  Lucchesi  &  Co. 

DELLA    ROBBIA  REPRODUCTIONS 

BAMBINO,    MADONNA,    COAT   OF    ARMS 

FLOEENTINE  HAND   FORGED   IRON 

LANTERNS,  TORCHERES,  GATES 

ITALIAN   AND   SPANISH   ANTIQUES 

VASES,  OH,  JARS,   URNS 

GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

140  EAST  34th  STREET 

Bet.  Lexington  &  Third  Aves.         New  York 


Telephone  CAledonia  5-9430 


Arm  Chair   #2010 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 

Free   Illustrated    Catalog 
Freight    Prepaid   to   Florida 

GandCentralWickerShoplnc 
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HENRY  MILES  A  SONS.  Inc. 

CITY'S  LARGEST         ,n7,   c  .,        c.       „       ,. 
SHOWROOM  •U'-'  Minn  M..  Btooklyn 

Open   all   day    Saturdtyt        Cil  rnmorc   J-7800 
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i  HE  most  efficient  gift  on  the 
list  is  the  telephone  pad  of 
ground-glass  and  mirror.  You 
do  your  scribbling  and  write 
your  messages  on  the  etched 
portion,  and  when  you  are 
through  with  it,  the  surface 
may  be  washed  clean.  The  top 
is  of  mirror  and  the  "pad"  is 
backed  with  felt.  From  Chel- 
ten,  Inc.,  859  Lexington  ave- 
nue, $1. 


_TOR  putting  the  orderly  ele- 
ment into  life  one  must 
have  boxes — boxes  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves,  everything. 
And  a  telephone  directory. 
These  are  parchment  covered, 
and  decorated  in  Italy  with 
whimsies  about  the  articles 
they  are  supposed  to  harbor. 
They  are  from  the  Maison  de 
Linge,  844  Madison  avenue. 
Glove  box,  $6.50;  handker- 
chief box,  $5.50;  telephone 
pad,  $3.50. 


jfF  he  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  is  likely  to  find  himself 
going  places  by  air,  or  rushing 
out  of  town  on  a  moment's 
notice — give  him  one  of  these 
fitted  cowhide  cases.  It  has  just 
room  for  pyjamas,  shirts  and 
collars,  shaving  equipment  and 
toilet  articles.  Closes  with  a 
zipper  and  is  $30.  at  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch,  Madison 
avenue  and  45th  street. 


CAe  the  three  dishes  all  to- 
gether or  use  them  sepa- 
rately— it  is  called  the  Arcadia 
service,  and  made  by  Inter- 
national Silver  company,  9 
Maiden  lane.  The  center  dish 
is  for  meat  with  the  gravy 
well  in  one  side.  The  two  semi- 
circular dishes  are  for  vege- 
table. The  set  can  also  be 
used  as  a  centerpiece  with 
fruit  heaped  on  it.  $40. 
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_T  or  the  young  girl,  here  are 
three  little  dressing  table 
bottles  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  of  bluish  opalescent 
glass.  The  two  scent  bottles 
have  long  glass  droppers  at- 
tached to  the  small  round  tops. 
With  the  powder  jar  and  an 
ashtray  (not  shown)  they  are 
$5.50'  at  Baphe,  Inc.,  501 
Madison  avenue. 


.O  ERE  is  a  trio  of  time-pieces 
to  nag  you  into  promptitude, 
and  good-looking  enough  for 
you  not  to  mind  it.  Round  glass, 
silver  and  enamel  clock,  from 
Udall  and  Ballon,  734  Fifth 
avenue,  $80;  square  leather 
one  with  brass  stars,  from 
Rena  Rosenthal,  485  Madison 
avenue,  $28;  top,  electric  rec- 
tangular chrome  clock,  Oving- 
ton's,  437  Fifth  avenue, 
$27.50. 


/ce  never  melts  in  the  ice  tub 
— at  least  not  for  twelve 
hours — when  it  is  lined  with  a 
thermos  glass  container.  From 
Chelten,  Inc.,  859  Lexington 
avenue?  $6.  Crystal  and 
chromium  ice  spoon,  $5.  The 
three  sizes  of  cut  glasses  are 
from  Mary  Barlint,  797  Mad- 
ison avenue.  Old-fashioneds, 
$  1 2  a  dozen ;  highballs,  $15; 
super-highballs,   $24. 


Trn'LE  tables  are  handy, 
^-*  and  this  nest  of  them  for 
the  sun  porch  provides  plenty 
of  places  for  setting  things. 
The  tile  tops  show  all  the  fa- 
mous balloon  ascensions  back 
in  the  age  when  going  up  in 
"the  air  was  considered  sheer 
lunacy.  The  frames  are  of 
wrought  iron,  painted.  The 
three  tables  are  $25  at  Blanche 
Storrs,   518   Madison   avenue. 


DISTINGUISHED 

—IN     NAME,     LOCATION,     SERVICE 

The  Delmonico  carries  on  the  famed  tradi- 
tion of  its  past  .  .  .  meeting  every  demand 
of  a  most  discriminating  clientele 


SINGLE  ROOMS  from  $4.00 

DOUBLE  ROOMS  from  $6.00 

SUITES  from  $8.00 

Attractive  rates  for  long  or  short 
leases.  Suites  of  1,  2  and  3  rooms  with 
pantries    and    refrigeration    availahle. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  RESTAURANT 
LUNCHEON— COCKTAIL  HOUR— DINNER 

HOTEL 

DELMONICO 

Park  Ave.  at  59th  St.,  New  York 
Under  Reliance  Direction 


OVE-RLOOKIN6 
LAKE-  MICH  l&AM 


JTEVEN/ 

/aichigan   boulevard     jtu  to  8th    stre-l 
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GOING  TO 


NEW  YORK? 


NEVER 


HAS  SUCH  A 
FINE  HOTEL  OFFERED 

SUCH    REASONABLE 
PRICES  .  .  . 


Rooms  —  delightfully  furnished  in. 
ihe  early  Colonial  period  from 
$4.00.  Breakfast  in  bed  if  you  wish, 
75(*.  Luncheon  in  the  famousRoose- 
vell  Grill  $1.00.  Only  the  prices 
have  been  reduced.  Roosevelt 
standards  of  service  and  courtesy 
have  been  rigidly  maintained. 


ROOSEVELT 

B.  Gordon  Hines.  Manager 

Madison  Ave.  and  45  St..  NEW  YORK 

L      UNITED      HOTEL 


'Trade  icinds  fan  Hawaii  cool 

the  year  'round" 


Hospitality  in  architecture  .  .  . 
welcome  in  wide  terraces.  A 
range  of  purple  peaks  for  a 
front  view,  and  the  whole  Paci- 
fic to  play  in.  May  at  her  love- 
liest a  constant  guest,  with  the 
smart  world  from  everywhere 
come  to  enjoy.  Dining  room 
delicacies  that  emphasize  Ha- 
waiian love  of  living.  The  Royal 
Hawaiian  suggests  the  necessity 
for  a  new  term  for  "hotel,"  and 
a  new  term  for  the  value  its 
rates  offer. 


JVoiialuLa 


3iotei 


~>ijaL  uLawanan 

on  the  beach  at  Waikihi 

ARTHUR  BENAGLIA,  Managing  Director 


SHOPPINC  IDEAS  FOR  THE  CONTEMPORARY  MINDED 


H   O  U  FL"S 


(five      to     seven) 


MICHEL    ZARJN 

AND    HIS      OrVCHESTf^A 
PLAYING  FOfcDINNEK  AND  SUPPER. 


!■»  L   A  Z_    A.       3  -  ^  2.  Q  2. 
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T^hese  hilariously  solemn  ani- 
mals dress  up  any  bar  towel 
and  make  an  amusing  gift. 
They  are  painted  by  hand  by 
Betty  Nagelvoort  in  various 
colors  on  pure  linen  towels, 
and  of  course  will  wash.  They 
also  have  a  double  stripe  bor- 
der. Jane  Merrick,  Sunken 
Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center,  has 
them  for  $1.50  each. 


r^yT  nd  also  for  those  who  are 
diverted  by  the  quizzicali- 
ty  of  the  animal  kingdom — 
these  charming  wooden  figures 
by  Alice  Decker.  Although  in 
natural  finish  woods,  they  are 
sleek  and  smooth  as  if  their 
feathers  were  recently  preened. 
From  Rena  Rosenthal,  485 
Madison  avenue;  owl,  $35; 
penquin,  $38;   duck,  $20. 


J  umbo  brand}-  inhalers,  which 
become  fish  bowls,  vases  for 
flowers  and  substitutes  for  the 
Grecian  urn  in  modern  decor. 
Steuben  Glass,  Inc.,  748  Fifth 
avenue,  has  made  them  rang- 
ing in  size  from  the  tiny  cognac 
glass  to  inhalers  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter.  Cognac  glass  and 
smaller  brandy  globe,  $24  a 
dozen;  larger  inhalers,  $42  a 
dozen;  giant  globes,  $15  and 
$25  each. 


c^/^"  "what'll  -you -have" 
four-way  cocktail  shaker, 
each  small  shaker  holding  a 
different  cocktail,  indicated  on 
the  top,  and  all  shaken  togeth- 
er in  the  frame.  $20.  at  Ham- 
macher-Schlemmer,  145  East 
5  7th  street.  The  crystal  glasses 
are  from  Alfred  Dunhill,  620 
Fifth  avenue,  $35.  for  eight. 
Cocktail  napkin  with  applique 
initial,  from  Kargere,  660 
Fifth  avenue,  $6.  half  dozen. 
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KURT  SCHELLING 


Bellow    Venetian    blinds    under    white 

valance.  Blue  cornice  and  blue  window 

casement.    Displayed   at  Flint  and   Horner 

Venetian  Blinds 


VENETIAN  blinds  came  in 
for  a  revival  several  years 
ago.  They  are  constantly  being  im- 
proved and  made  less  expensive. 

Perhaps  they  were  originally  in- 
vented in  Venice  (no  one  seems  to 
be  sure)  to  keep  the  sparkling  light 
of  the  canals  from  fading  and 
heating  the  palaces.  Certainly  a 
hint  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  bamboo  curtains  of  Japan. 
Perhaps  from  the  aborigines  who 
kept  the  tropical  sun  out  with 
woven  matting. 

But  the}-  have  come  to  stay.  Bet- 
ter than  shutters,  better  even  than 
curtains,  they  offer  an  effective 
way  of  controlling  light.  The  ad- 
justable slat  openings  throw  inter- 
esting designs  of  horizontal  light 
and  shadow  on  the  ceiling.  They 
give  the  room  a  cool  natural  light 
that  won"t  fade  fabrics  or  rugs. 
When  the  slats  are  closed,  com- 
plete darkness  is  possible.  There  is 
no  annoying  shaft  of  light  from 
the  sides  of  the  window  casement, 
because  the  blind  slats  come  out 
to  the  facing  of  the  window.  The 
blinds  can  be  drawn  up  and  out 
of  sight,  under  a  valance,  to  flood 
the  room  with  sunshine. 

Their  horizontal  pattern  is  a 
decorative  note  in  the  room.  They 
can  be  painted  any  color.  The 
tapes  can  be  in  contrasting  color. 

The  latest  patented  device  on 
the  market  is  the  automatic  stop 
which  eliminates  the  cord  fastener. 

The  Burlington  Venetian  Blind 
Company  features  the  "E-Z  lift." 
The  wider  the  blind,  the  greater 
the  number  of  lifts.  For  wide  ones 
a  traverse  or  oscillating  roller  de- 
vice is  used. 

All  Venetian  blinds  are  custom 
made  and  have  to  be  specially  in- 
stalled. The  width  of  the  slats  and 
the  number  required  varies  with 
the    individual    window   opening. 


Slats  are  made  of  either  bass 
wood  or  cedar — straight  grained 
woods  which  are  most  free  from 
warping.  Cedar  is  less  expensive 
and  not  quite  as  durable,  but  both 
take  a  smooth  paint.  Du  Pont 
enamel  is  often  used — the  color 
variety  is  astoundingly  complete. 

Some  stores,  such  as  Schumach- 
er, make  a  specialty  of  hand- 
painted  tapes.  Designs  are  applied 
on  the  ordinary  weave.  Greek  Key 
and  Chinese  Chippendale  are  two 
of  their  tape  designs. 

The  tapes  are  double  in  order 
to  inclose  the  slats  and  hold  them 
in  place.  A  short  connecting  tape 
is  woven  into  both  of  the  double 
tapes.  The  material  is  a  kind  of 
cotton  ribbing,  firm  and  strong. 

The  Columbia  Mills  explained 
their  installation  to  us.  The  blinds 
are  fitted  into  brackets  which  are 
hung  on  the  window  jambs.  The 
mechanics*  of  the  blind — the  roll- 
ers and  cords — are  concealed  in- 
side the  wide  head-rail.  Slider 
guides,  fitted  into  the  casement, 
prevent  swaying  in  the  wind. 

Morse  and  Driscoll,  represented 
by  C.  D.  Carver  in  New  York,  are 
putting  out  ventilating  window 
shades  made  of  Du  Pont  "Ton- 
tine" shade  cloth — pleated  shades 
through  which  two  tapes  are  run. 
Easily  installed,  they  come  in  a 
wide  color  range  and  are  sun- 
proof, rainproof  and  washable. 
They  differ  from  Venetian  blinds 
in  that  they  are  not  made  of  slats. 
Their  cost  is  less,  but  they  are  not 
as  durable. 

•The  life  span  of  a  Venetian 
blind,  given  good  care,  may  be 
fifty  years.  Cord  and  tape  replace- 
ment is  necessary  every  three  or 
four  years.  Slats  should  be  dusted 
as  often  as  the  grand  piano.  Con- 
tact with  the  elements  does  not 
prolong  the  life  of  the  wood. 


BETTER     LOOKING 
LETTERS 

The  New 

Remington  Noiseless 


The  NEW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  is  a  mar- 
vel of  writing  perfection.  Characters  are  al- 
ways uniformly  clean-cut  and  clear.  Letter- 
written  on  the  Noiseless  never  need  an  apology 
for  their  appearance.  And  carbons!  Whether  it 
be  one  or  fifteen,  every  copy  will  rival  the 
original  in  legibility. 


Remington 
Rand 


BUFFALO 
NEW  YORK 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC.  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1933 
of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1934. 

State    of    New    York  ( 

County  of  New  York  j  ss" 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  John  Hanrahan,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,   managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  John  Hanrahan,  50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor,  John  Hanrahan,  50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York.   N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Edwin  Eberman.  Jr.,  50  E.   42nd  St.,   New-  York.  N.  Y. 

Executive  Editor,  Grace  Alexandra  Young,  352  Central  Park  W.,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

Business  Manager.  John  Hanrahan,  50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  50  E.  42nd  St..  New    York  City. 

Stockholders  are: 
lohn  Hanrahan  Pub.  Co.,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York.  X.  Y. 
Eltinge  F.  Warner,   10S8  Park  Avenue,  New  York.   N.   V. 
Irving  T.  Myers,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  X.  Y. 
Field  &  Stream  Pub.  Co.,  57S  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Toseph  A.  Judd,  122  E.  42nd  Street,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 
Fred  Klaner,  Jr..  400   X.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
J.  Williams  Macy.  400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
George  M.  Seaman.  410  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.   111. 
Elmer  J.  Chambers,  110  Old  Army  Road,  Scarsdale.  X.  Y. 
Stockholders  of  John  Hanrahan  Pub.   Co.  are: 
John  Hanrahan,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Stockholders  of  Field  &  Stream  Pub.  Co.  are: 
Eltinge  F.  Warner.  10SS  Park  Avenue,  Xew  York.   X.  Y. 
Irving  T.  Myers,  5  78  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  X.   Y. 
J.  Williams  Macy.  400  X.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,   111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  secu- 
rities are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpi 

for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum: 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appeal 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
Other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or 
distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  .subscribers  during  the  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  .  .  .  (This  information  is  required  from  daily 
publications  only.) 

John   Hanrah  vs 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1 -t  day  of  October.  1934.  M.  C.  Schlicht- 
tng.    i  .My   commission   expires   March   30th,    1936.) 
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GILBERT  ROHDE.    DESIGNER 


PUT     YOUR     GOOD 
TASTE  TO  WORK 


Can  you  create 
a  room  like  this? 

You  can  if  you  possess  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  color  harmony:  not 
otherwise.  Instinctive  good  taste,  even 
a  flair  for  color,  is  not  enough. 


Real  imaginative  genius  went  into  the 
creation  of  this  masculine  bedroom. 
Gilbert  Rohde,  the  designer,  has  em- 
phasized horizontal  lines  in  the  curtain 
pattern,  the  lampshade,  the  lighting 
fixture  above  the  bed.  All  of  the  fur- 
niture is  solid  and  simple,  frankly  de- 
signed  to   make   a   man   comfortable. 


YOU    HAVE    IT   •   WHY   NOT   DEVELOP    IT 
•WHYNOTPUTITTO  WORK  FOR  YOU? 

YOUR  artistic  talents  may  through  training  open 
up  for  you  vistas  of  endless  pleasure  and  equip 
j  ou  for  a  fascinating  career. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  interior  deco- 
ration is  almost  a  cultural  necessity  to-day.  But  it 
has  vastly  more  to  offer  you  than  that.  Its  develop- 
ment of  your  appreciation  gives  you  a  constant  de- 
light in  the  enjoyment  of  fine  things.  It  allows  you 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  beautiful  home  for  yourself 
— a  home  that  is  truly  distinctive,  an  expression  of 
your  own  taste  and  personality.  In  its  practical  aspects 
it  ma\  prevent  the  waste  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
costl)  errors.  And  it  may  make  possible  your  entering 
a  profession  which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations 
<>f  the  esthetic  and  the  practical. 

Just  ili ink  of  the  joys  of  planning,  assembling, 
and   arranging  the   interiors  of  your  own  home — of 


\ius  \m.  Decoration  Home  Study 

COI  IISK   IN    In  union    DE(  (lit  \  I  ion 

578  Madison   \\.„  New   >  ork,  Y  "S . 

Ulil '  obligation   to  me,  please  send   me  your  book] 

other   materia]   describing   the    Home   Stud}    C se   in    Period 

and  Modern  Interior  Decoration. 


VI  Iress 


working  with  soft,  rich  colors,  with  graceful  lines 
and  groupings — of  progressing  with  the  assurance 
that  comes  of  knowing  what  is  correct — of  surveying 
the  final  effect  and  realizing  that  your  good  taste  is 
responsible  for  its  loveliness. 

And  think  of  these  joys  as  a  part  of  a  profession 
— joys  that  lift  mere  work  into  the  realms  of  artistic 
creation. 

Then  think  that  the  necessary  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  easily,  quickly,  inexpensively,  by  stud)  ing 
in  your  own  home. 

ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN        INTERIOR       DECORATION 

The  authoritative  position  of  Arts  and  Decoration  in 
the  decorative  world  assures  you  of  the  best  and  most 
thorough  training  possible.  Such  nationally  known  ex- 
perts as  Nancy  McClelland  and  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein  have  prepared  a  series  of  30  delightful  les- 
sons in  Period  and  Modern  Decoration  for  home  study. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  found  this  course 
the  pathway  to  artistic  and  commercial  success.  The 
cost  is  slight,  (he  terms  easy. 

("lipping  this  coupon  and  sending  it 
to  us  will  bring  you  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
course  in  detail.  By  mailing  it  you 
plai :e    yourself    under    no    obligation 

whatsoever-  .wSJBS^ 
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IN         DECEMBER 


The  Arts 


—and  their  bearing  on  present-day  decoration 


npHERE  is  vitality  in  current  thought  about  the  arts.  ■  Painting,  sculpture 

and  architecture  come  close  to  the   interests  of  this   magazine,  as  a  publication 
devoted  to  decoration  of  homes.    But  the  same  forces  that  determine  the  impulses  of 
modern  music,  the  dance,  literature  and  the  drama  also  influence  sculpture,  painting 
and  architecture.  ■  Each  year  we  devote  our  Christmas  issue  to  the  arts.   And 

not  alone  to  the  arts  in  themselves,  but  to  the  imprint  the  arts  are  making  on  our  personal 
environment.  ■  The  contemporary  artist  may  deal  with  the  past,  but  his  meth- 

ods belong  to  the  present.  His  medium  of  communication  must  be  contemporary.  A 
year  has  seen  many  landmarks  left  behind.  ■  The  Christmas  issue  of  Arts  and 

Decoration  considers  the  arts  as  vital  forces  back  of  contemporary  decoration  .  .  . 
American  art  and  where  it  is  going  .  .  .  how  American  art  museums  are  conditioning 
you  to  art  appreciations  .  .  .  fresh  forces  in  drama  .  .  .  music  .  .  .  the  dance  .  .  .  liter- 
ature .  .  .  thumbnail  personality  sketches  of  contemporary  American  artists  .  .  .  what 
pictures  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them  .  .  ;  the  art  curriculum  of  American  colleges  .  .  . 
and  to  get  material-minded,  a  wealth  of  gift  suggestions  ranging  from  the  luxurious 
to  the  practical.  ■  -You  will  value  this  collection  of  stimulating  findings  which  the 
editors  have  brought  together  in  this  issue.  You  will  want  it  to  keep.  ■  And  it  will 
make  an  excellent  first  number  of  a  twelve-issue  Christmas  gift  to  your  favorite  friends. 


BY  NAME 


ECEMBER  1934 
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Happy  Choice! 


From  man  to  man,  Hiram  Walker's  fine  old  bottled-in- 


bond  "Canadian  Club"  is  a  gift  well  selected.  One  of  the 
great  whiskies  of  the  world,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  taste  of  the  one 
who  receives  it  ...  a  compliment  to  the  friendship  which  in- 
spires the  gift.  The  same  can  truly  be  said  of  Hiram  Walker's 
De  Luxe  Bourbon  ...  of  Hiram  Walker's  London  Dry  Gin  . . . 
of  all  the  many  quality  brands  of  the  famous  old  house  of  Hiram 
Walker  <Sl  Sons.  For  all  are  products  of  the  rich  experience 
of  75  years  of  continuous  distilling.  All  meet  exacting  require- 
ments of  purity  and  excellence,  and  all  can  be  chosen  with  the 
definite  assurance  that  they  are  as  fine  values  as  can  be  obtained. 

///ray??/  wtOi 

DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
DISTILLERIES      A  I      PEORIA,     ILLINOIS,      AND      WALKERVILLE,      ONTARIO 

lien  hi  [lie  aavcrl  i      r  us.    I  Is  unlawful. 
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WILLIAM  LESCAZE  — In  the 
living  room  by  William  Lescaze,  draw 
curtains  of  sheer  white  Celanese  Ninon 
grace  the  long,  curved  window  that  half 
encircles  the  room. 
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LCCC&     IN    CELANESE 


IN  the  current  exhibition  of  Con- 
temporary American  Industrial 
Art,  held  by  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art,  Celanese  "pleads  the 
modern  cause"  in  two  distinguished 
settings — the  living  room  by  William 
Lescaze,  and  the  dining  room  by 
Eugene  Schoen.  A  favorite  with  de- 
signers of  the  Contemporary  school, 
Celanese  Ninon  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  shapingof  the  modern 
style  in  window  treatments.  Rich 
folds  of  this  fabric  soften  a  window's 
austerity,  yet  do  not  shut  out  sun- 
light, air  and  view.  Celanese  Ninon 
has  unusually  serviceable  qualities; 
it  is  not  affected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions, cleans  readily,  and  its  lovely, 
soft  colors  are  unusually  fast. 


EUGENE  SCHOEN— In  the  dining 
room  setting  by  Eugene  Schoen,  draw 
curtains  for  the  triple  window  group  ace 
of  champagne  Celanese  Ninon. 


Ctl^C^C    DECORATIVE    FABRICS 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.   S.   PAT.  OFF. 


Celanese  yarns  fabrics  and  articles  are  made  of  synthetic  products  manufactured  exclusively  by  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  ISO  Madison  Avenue,   New  York 


MODERN 
CROWING     UP 


FROM  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  next  year  not  quite  so  -many  people 
will  buy  ivy  growing  from  the  backs  of  pottery  pigs.  This  daring  premise  is  based  upon 
three  specific  omens  of  good. 

First:  The  work  of  outstanding  contemporary  designers  currently  on  display  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum — Cellophane  curtains  and  a  chromium-legged  piano  lying  down  together 
with  gentle  Chippendales  and  Dresdens. 

Second:  A  scheme  of  housing  tenement  dwellers  which  tolerates  neither  calendar  art  nor 
borax  furniture,  dramatized  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  government  housing 
program  as  a  further  note  of  optimism. 

Third:  Art  coming  home  in  America.  The  awakened  interest  we  feel  in  our  own  artists 
and  their  work. 
But  to  look  more  closely  into  these  three  is  to  discover  that  they  are  not  three,  but  one.  The 
fresh  vitality  we  are  finding  in  American  thought  about  houses  clears  the  way  for  inspired  effort 
in  creating  things  for  those  houses.  And  further,  when  things  created  for  simple  uses  in  a 
house  become  as  simple  in  form  as  they  are  efficient  in  performance,  our  minds  are  free  to  turn 
for  inspiration  to  more  significant  things  than  furniture. 

The  modern  architect  and  the  modern  designer  are  putting  decoration  in  its  place.  They 
give  form  mathematic  proportions  that  delight,  and  engineering  perfection  that  can  be  forgotten. 
You  cannot  look  at  the  self-assured  rooms  in  the  Metropolitan  Show,  with  fresh  colors  and 
synthetic  materials  finding  natural  relationship  in  new  expression,  without  seeing  over  your 
shoulder  the  shadow  of  those  less  certain  forms  called  "modernistic"  which  preceded  them. 
These  angular  and  steel-conscious  wraiths  of  former  exhibitions  at  the  Museum,  and  of  the 
shops  and  window  displays  of  yesterday,  remind  us  that  the  concepts  which  gave  us  modern 
design  have  at  last  got  out  of  the  gawky  adolescent  stage. 

Grown  up  past  the  point  when  we  must  have  a  little  childish  effort  towards  art  on  every 
flower  pot  and  bureau  drawer,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  real  art  to  complete  the  per- 
sonality of  the  house. 

1  he  young  modern  is  not  so  very  emotional  somehow  over  a  chair  or  bedstead.  He  accepts 
the  assured  product  that  the  industrial  designer  has  finally  given  him,  and  expects  it  to  per- 
form the  function  for  which  it  is  so  well  designed,  without  sentimental  coaxing.  He  is  beginning 
to  want  to  find  the  real  meanings  in  his  home  through  the  fine  arts,  record  through  the  ages  of  the 
best  intelligence  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  race.  When  we  begin  to  really  care  about 
art,  we  begin  to  participate  in  it  ourselves. 

1  he  artists  of  America  share  with  us  the  heritage  of  contemporary  life.  They  have  breathed 
the  same  air  and  have  gone  to  the  same  schools  and  worked  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
political  and  social  conditions  which  have  shaped  our  modern  lives.  There  is  a  kind  of  mold 
of  thought  thai  goes  with  any  given  time — clothes,  manners,  morals,  furniture,  art — all  of  them 
are  shaped  to  a  common  attribute  which  has  something  to  do  with  pace,  and  something  to  do 
with  form,  and  yet  goes  beyond  both. 

■t    \its  and  Decoration,  we  attempt  to  capture  for  you  a  few  of  these 
important  sign-  of  our  own  times— in  the  arts,  in  design  and  in  decoration. 


Philip  Johnson's  design  for  the  living  room  of  a  mod- 
ern tenement  housing  unit.  Furniture  from  R.  H.  Macy 
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URT   SCHELLING 


LOOKING  THROUGH  THE  INCLOSED  TERRACE,  TO  WHICH  A  DOOR  LEADS  FROM  THE  LIVING  ROOM.  WINDOW  AND  DOOR  TRIM  OF  WHITE  ALUMINUM 


GEORGIAN    INTERIORS 
-A  MODERN    FACADE 


-*iv 


THE   SOUTH    FACADE    OF   THE    HOUSE.    THE    SLOPING    ROOF   COVERS   THE    LIBRARY    ON    THE   TOP    FLOOR.    THE    REST   OF   THE    ROOF    IS    TERRACES 

The  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brooks  on  Long  Island  tames 
the  rampant  modern  to  an  acceptance  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   Hood   and   Fouilhoux,    architects.    Chez  Vous,  decorators 


A    CLOSER    VIEW    OF    THE    SOUTH    WALL.    HORIZONTAL    BANDS    OF    PROJECTING     BRICK    TIE    TOGETHER    THE    IRREGULARLY    PLACED    WINDOWS 


'  .  ;i   • 


KURT  SCHELLING 


<j>7     fireplace  of  black  marble  is  set  off  center  in  a  corner  of  the  living  room.  Walls  are 
off-white,   ceiling  white.   Color  scheme  is  in  tones  of  brown  and  green.  Lamp  and 
bracket  shades  are  white;  white  leather  fire-bench.  The  sofa  is  covered  in  a  rough  green  fab- 
ric, the  cushions  are  white.  Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  water  color  street  scene  by  Dignimont 
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A  HOUSE  like  this  could  only  have  been  built  today. 
It  was  planned  by  the  architects  to  accommodate  the 
life  that  went  on  within  its  walls,  regardless  of  symmetrical 
arrangement.  The  owner  asked  that  there  be  sun  terraces  in 
plenty,  that  the  windows  be  so  placed  as  to  command  the  best 
views,  and  that  there  be  rooms  for  quiet  and  rooms  for  play. 
I  lence  the  exterior,  built  of  a  red  Belgian  hand-made  brick 
that  happened  to  be  available,  reminiscent  possibly  of  En- 
glish Georgian,  is  really  of  no  previous  style.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Hood  and  Fouilhoux,  and  finished  about  a  year 
ago  so  that  the  late  Raymond  I  [ood,  architect  of  many 
fine  office  buildings,  had  an  important  influence  on  its  de- 
sign. Windows  and  doors  planned  from  within  are  tied  to- 
gether on  the  facade  by  horizontal  lines  of  projecting  brick. 
Venetian  blinds  throughout  add  architectural   interest. 

The  house  was  a  wedding  present  from  Mr.  Joseph 
MedilJ  Patterson  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brooks.  She 
went  off  to  hunt  wild  game  in  India  imagining  a  little  white 
clapboard  cottage,  overlooking  the  sound  on  a  knoll  near  Port 


Washington,  would  be  ready  on  her  return.  She  was  con- 
fronted with  a  large  modern  house  complete  in  every  new 
architectural  detail.  Since  her  personal  taste  was  for  a  com- 
fortable Georgian  interior,  she  asked  the  decorators,  Chez 
Vous,  to  treat  the  rooms  in  that  style.  The  result  is  a  liveable 
compromise  of  the  old  and  the  new.  The  house  resolves  a 
controversy  of  ideas  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  at  home 
within  it. 

On  the  entrance  floor  are  living  room  and  dining  room. 
Both  open  on  a  wide  sun  terrace  with  doors  that  fold  back 
into  the  wall  so  that  the  dining  room  especially  is  open  en- 
tirely on  one  side  and  the  dining  table  can  be  moved  outdoors 
in  summer.  Opposite  the  terrace  door  of  the  living  room  is 
a  wide  picture  window  overlooking  the  sound.  Bookcases 
extend  the  width  of  the  living  room,  and  in  the  opposite 
wall  is  the  fireplace,  off-center.  Furniture  is  arranged  around 
the  fireplace,  around  the  window  and  before  the  bookcase,  so 
that  the  main  lines  of  traffic,  from  the  entrance  door  into  the 
dining  room,  or  out  onto  the  terrace,  need  not  interrupt  the 


J  n  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  photograph  is  the  end  of  the  wide  window,  which  extends  al- 
most the  length  of  the  room.  It  is  hung  with  heavy  brown  ribbed  silk  draw  curtains,  matching 
the  brown  rug.  Before  the  window  is  an  old  Sheraton  table.  The  flowered  chintz  is  white  and 
green  on  brown.  White  urn  base  lamps  with  cream  silk  pleated  shades  bordered  in  brown  velvet 


groupings.  In  deference  to  Mrs.  Brooks'  Georgian  interior, 
the  architects  designed  molding  and  doors  in  a  geometrical 
pattern  that  blended  with  the  furniture's  style.  Architectural 
lighting  was  at  first  considered  but  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  lamps  and  bracket  lights. 

Heating  comes  through  grills  fitted  into  door  jambs  or 
under  bookcases,  and  designed  also  in  a  pattern  consistent 
with  the  interior,  copied  from  an  old  motif. 

Since  the  ground  sloped  away  toward  the  back  of  the  house 
it  was  possible  to  make  two  rooms  for  drinking  and  play 
below  the  main  floor.  Here  is  an  old  English  tap  room  with 
slate  floor,  a  bar  and  chairs  and  table,  and  also  a  game  room 
lit  by  high  windows,  as  large  as  the  living  room  above  it. 
This  room  has  been  decorated  in  a  gay  orange  plaid  chintz, 
an  expansive  leather  covered  sofa.  A  wide  fireplace  in  black 
brick  is  at  one  end,  again  off-center.  Here  are  card  tables, 
backgammon  table,  a  piano,  Victrola,  and  radio.  The  gray 
unfinished  plaster  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  war 
posters,  and  hung  with  chromium,  lantern  incased  side- 
lights. The  slate  floor  of  the  tap  room  and  the  brown  cork 
floor  in  the  game  room  make  free  play  for  guests  in  bath- 
ing suits  during  the  summer,  or  in  riding  togs. 


On  the  floor  above  the  entrance,  bedrooms  are  so  arranged 
that  corner  windows  or  wall  windows  look  out  on  the  sound 
and  the  woods  down  to  the  shore.  In  the  bathrooms  the 
mirrors  have  been  placed  before  the  windows,  so  that  in  the 
daytime  the  best  light  falls  on  the  face.  At  night  they  are 
lighted  by  tubular  side-lights.  All  the  bathrooms  have  been 
painted  in  amusing  color  and  design  by  Janet  Chase  Hauck. 
They  are  a  gay  smart  touch  in  an  otherwise  quiet  interior. 

Perhaps  the  finest  room  is  the  library  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Here  again  is  a  window  overlooking  the  sound,  and 
a  wide  door  opening  onto  a  great  roof  terrace,  part  of  which 
is  cut  off  by  a  high  wall  for  privacy  and  sunbathing.  The 
library  is  in  pine,  stained  the  color  of  the  cork  walls.  The 
cork  walls  make  it  possible  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  to  pin 
up  maps  or  prints  as  they  choose.  It  is  a  room  for  study,  or 
quiet,  for  reading  and  writing,  remote  from  the  activities 
below.  Off  the  library  is  a  small  pantry  and  a  dumb-waiter 
from  the  kitchens  two  floors  below. 

In  the  originally  planned  elevations  for  the  house,  the 
architects  designed  the  planting  of  vines  as  part  of  the  natu- 
ral decoration  on  the  exterior.  On  the  open  slope  behind 
the  house  is  a  swimming  pool. 


T  SCHELLINS 


oyf  r  the  top  of  the  house  is  the  quiet  li- 
brary. Cork  walls,  stained  pine  bookcases 
and  cupboards.  Rug  of  neutral  woven  hemp 
on  brown  cork  floor.  Large  Chippendale  desk. 
Lamp  shade  of  rough  fabric  with  brown 
fringe.  Chintz  curtains  of  bright  Chinese  red 


Y  '"  droom  is  green  and  white.  ( Jre<  :n 

carpet  and  paler  green  walls.  White  ceiling. 
The  white  muslin  bedcovers  with  full  flounce 
are  piped  in  green.  Th  n,  the 

lamps  white.  The  bathroom  corner  shows  the 
mirror  before  the  window  and  l !  I  walls 
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J  N  the  basement  of  the  house  is  the  old  En- 
glish tap  room,  with  its  brick  walls,  floor  of 
variegated  slate.  Oak  tavern  chair'-  are  grouped 
about  small  tables.  Old  prints  of  game  cocks 
and  prize  fights  hang  on  the  walls.  Pewter 
tankards  and  glasses  line  the  shelf  above  the  bar 


J 


t/7  LL  the  bathroom  walls  are  painted  in  bril- 
liant color  by  Janet  Chase  Hauck.  Since 
Mrs.  Brooks  but  recently  returned  from  hunting 
tigers  in  India  her  bathroom  is  decorated  with 
this  appropriate  scene  of  the  jungle,  in  black, 
green,  and   orange.   Medicine   cabinet  built  in 


A  GASTRONOME'S  LAMENT 


FOR    OLD    NEW    ENGLAND    FOOD 


BY    C.    J.    MASSECK 


AS  I  compose  this  tribute  to  a  stout,  rather  bejowled  gas- 
jC\.  tronome — who  is  myself  in  person — I  am  constrained 
to  cast  an  appraising  eye  and  to  roll  an  eagerish  tongue  back 
over  the  years  and  seek,  in  the  process,  to  justify  a  relish 
for  good  food  and  sound  drink  which,  at  times,  has  kept  my 
pocketbook  lean,  but  seldom  the  body. 

My  tribute  will  reek  of  extra  calories  and  will  mock,  by 
implication,  the  Hay  diet  for  the  thing  of  scarecrow  straw 
it  is.  I  shall  praise  several  good  trenchermen  who  have  never 
dallied  with  the  titles  gourmet  or  gourmand,  or  cared  for 
such  crowns,  and  to  whom  the  word  epicure  might  easily 
have  been  confused  with  ipecac. 

Praise  of  fruit  cocktails,  with  a  maraschino,  poisonous- 
red,  on  the  bosom  of  a  pallid  marshmallow,  will  not  be 
sounded  nor  will  any  mention  be  made  of  reducing  on  one- 
slice-a-day  of  pineapple  with  one  weenie,  weenie  lamb  chop. 
Women  do  not  generally  know  how  to  cat;  they  lack  that 
gusto  of  the  earth,  that  relish  for  food,  which  is  literally 
red  blooded  and  "red-wined." 

So,  anemic  and  diaphanous  souls  and  old  ladies  of  both 
sexes,  forebear  to  read  lest  you  shudder  in  a  nightmare's 
nest  of  revulsion  against  "i  !u  hearty  vittle 

1  shall  begin  some  forty  years  ag  lack  November 

night,  sharp  with  the  impel  the  morrow.  Nat 

Bailey,  by  profession  the  t<  back  f i  om  the 

north  these  two  weeks  and  thi    '    I  buck  he  captured  is  now 
well-hung  and  dressed  off.   M\    fathei    is  the  waif 
lovingly  nursing  a  bed  of  cherrj   red     irdwood  coals  within 
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the  scarred  black  stove.  Presently  three  double  chops  are 
pinioned  within  the  folds  of  the  greased  old  broiler  and  held 
there  exactly  ten  inches  above  the  ambient,  steady  heat,  and 
thereafter  turned  and  returned  every  sixty  seconds  until 
eight  minutes  have  passed.  Meanwhile,  the  kitchen  fumes 
with  a  divine  aroma  of  seared  fat-and-flesh  mingled  with  the 
pungent  steam  of  coffee  on  the  hob.  Carlo,  the  retriever, 
home  from  the  fields,  is  all  a-quiver  on  his  haunches.  My 
own  lips  are  already  at  work  in  anticipation. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  venison — all  crusty-hot — what  next? 
Into  a  wide,  hot  blue  platter  it  is  slid  with  a  great  golden 
blob  of  butter,  on  the  melt,  and  swimming.  Then  more  but- 
ter is  put  on  the  chops.  Comes  a  sprinkle  of  salt  and  a  rather 
generous  dusting  with  black  pepper,  ground  fresh  from  the 
mill  on  the  shelf  behind  the  stove.  Then  is  upturned  a 
whole  tumblerful  of  wild  grape  jelly,  and  we  sit  down — 
we  three  men  of  the  world.  For  was  I  not  the  man  who 
trundled  the  wood  that  made  the  coals  that  broiled  the 
venison  that  cut  like  butter  before  the  knife  and  fairly 
melted  in  our  mouths? 

And  what  went  with  that  New  Hampshire  venison?  .  .  . 
Plenty  of  good  things,  such  as  glazed  tender  young  parsnips 
■ — infinitely  better  than  insipid  and  watery  sweet  potatoes — 
faintly  frostbitten  in  flavor — slightly  earthy  in  their  pun- 
gency. Fried  cornmeal  mush,  done  to  a  turn  in  deep  fat, 
delicious  to  help  sop  up  the  mingled  sauce  of  butter,  grape 
and  the  crimson  juice  of  the  rare-done  meat.  Present,  too, 
were  great  mounds  of  mashed  potatoes,  whipped  with  top- 


milk,  laced  with  butter.  And  again  black  pepper  was  gen- 
erously used — white  pepper  in  Nat's  opinion  was  "ladies''' 
pepper,"  lacking  the  manly  virtues  of  sharpness  and  ex- 
citement on  the  palate. 

Anything  else?  Lots — and  let  the  dieticians  shudder  at 
the  excess  of  carbohydrates.  There  were  deep  dishes  of  green 
peas,  canned  by  Grandmother's  cunning  hand — the  pick  of 
the  Fourth-of-July  gathering — almost  as  good  as  fresh. 
Enhanced,  too,  in  the  heating-up,  with  a  breath  of  white 
onion  and  a  pinch  of  brown  sugar,  they  were  served  doused 
with  cream  and  butter. 

Three  kinds  of  hot  bread:  crunch y  New  England  Johnny- 
cake  to  begin  with;  flaky,  red-hot  baking  powder  biscuits  for 
pursuing  and  cornering  the  last  illusive  pea;  and  hot  Parker 
House  rolls — "riz"  rolls — for  general  mopping  up  of  plates 
and  platter. 

Then  followed  a  deep-dish  apple  pie — a  secret  recipe  of 
the  family — a  cunning  blend  of  Macintosh  apples,  brown 
sugar  (never  white),  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  and — here's 
the  sacred  touch — two  jiggers  of  mellow  old  Medford 
Rum.  With  the  pie  went,  of  course,  sharp  store  cheese  "from 
up  Hollis  way."  And,  incidentally,  what  a  cheese,  preserv- 
ing in  its  aged  flavor  a  certain  lactic  briskness  that  cleaned, 
as  it  were,  the  tongue  and  heightened  it  anew  for  the  red 
wine  which,  begun  with  the  meat,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  meal.  Afterwards  we  drank  strong  black  coffee — real 
Mocha  and  Java — roasted  and  blended  by  those  great 
epiciers,  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  of  Boston,  no  less.  As  the 
final  touch,  small  glasses  of  homemade  blackberry  brandy 
were  served  made  in  '88  (but  not  to  me)  the  year  of  the 
Great  Blizzard  and  infinitely  better  than  an  ordinary  Cog- 
nac, albeit  a  bit  sweetish. 

Of  course,  we  poured  no  vintage  wine — just  a  rough 
country  wine  squeezed  from  vagrant,  musty-fragrant  Con- 
cords by  one  of  the  earlier  Italians  in  our  midst.  But  it  was 
honest  and  full-bodied,  red-blooded  and  earthlike — like  the 
venison  itself.  Drawn  from  the  wood,  too.  Yet  for  us  it  had 
all  the  savor  of  a  Romanee  Conti  and  deserved  the  praise 
we  gave  it. 

I  have  discoursed  perhaps  at  too  great  length  on  this  long- 
ago  venison  dinner  and  there  may  be  those  who  will  hurl 
in  my  face  the  charge  of  sentimentality — which  I  admit  is 
a  Yankee  failing  once  you  get  under  our  granite  crust.  Or 
others,  learned  in  the  lore  of  foods,  will  quote  the  great  P. 
Morton  Shand  of  England,  a  really  sound  authority  on 
foods,  and  hold  against  me  his  words  condemning  venison 
as  being  "unpleasantly  rich,  rank  and  slimy  to  the  taste." 
But  I  suspect  P.  Morton  Shand,  Esquire,  has  never  tasted 
our  gamey  New  England  wild  deer,  that  his  palate  only 
knows  the  meat  of  the  red,  half-tame  deer  of  some  English 
nobleman's  park. 

Certainly  Brillat-Savarin  praised  our  American  venison 
even  as  he  raved  about  our  American  turkey.  Which  brings 
me  to  a  question — have  you  ever  eaten  a  roasted  young 
turkey  of  some  twelve  pounds  which  had  been  fattened  on 
corn,  skim  milk  and  wild  chestnuts? 

If  you  have,  you'll  know  that  I 
am  about  to  describe  a  dinner  built 
around  a  bird,  noble  under  any  cir-. 
cumstances,  but  which,  under  the 
aforementioned  regime  of  engorge- 
ment-before-the-falling-axe,  be- 
came something  to  rate  a  royal  im- 
mortality. 

We  shall  skip  a  description  of  the 
wide,  time-mellowed  kitchen  with 


^"Mts  old-fashioned  fireplace — around  178-1 — still  intact;  the 
'ample',  big-bellied  farm  stove,  black,  shining  and  stoked 
with  glowing  birch;  mine  host  with  the  twinkle}'  blue 
Yankee  eye  and  the  cider-reddened  nose.  We  regret  the 
lack  of  space  in  which  to  limn  a  dining  room,  luminous  in 
the  southern  sunshine,  with  its  Duncan  Phyfe  table,  its  occa- 
sional piece  of  Revere  and  a  magnificent  array  of  baronial 
flatware,  maker  unknown,  but  certainly  art  of  London  some- 
where near  1804. 

We'll  begin  with  the  eats,  even  omitting  dwelling  on  the 
subtle  warmth  of  a  hot  rum  punch  steadily  on  the  flow  since 
ten  A.  M.,  the  morning  being  Christmas,  with  seven  inches 
of  snow,  blue-white,  still  clinging  to  the  eaves  of  the  big 
red  barn. 

And  on  what  did  we  feast?  (No  cocktails  to  cloy  or  dim 
an  appetite  already  incited  by  frosty  air  and  brisk  rum. )  The 
beginning  was  just  a  royal  green  turtle  soup  with  its  touch 
of  sherry,  along  with  a  glass  of  dry  Madeira.  Then  native 
pond  pickerel,  caught  through  the  ice  that  morning  by 
Henry,  the  hired  man,  and  served  fried  in  sweet  butter, 
flecked  with  clinging  parsley  and  accompanied  with  mine 
host's  native  cider — amber  and  clear,  as  good  as  any  French 
white  wine  you  ever  tasted. 

Then  came  the  turkey,  roasted  a  golden-brown,  all 
crackled  and  blistered,  crusty  with  goodness,  yet  yielding 
to  the  knife,  its  flesh  as  succulent  as  any  Philadelphia  capon 
or  Roman  emperor's  peacock.  What  a  gamey  flavor,  so  un- 
like that  of  a  dry,  ordinary  domestic  bird — that's  where  the 
chestnut  feeding  got  in  its  subtle  touch.  For  stuffing,  a  farce 
of  little  pig  sausage  meat,  co-mingled  with  butter-flavored, 
not  too  wet,  bread  crumbs.  Of  course,  a  good  Burgundy — 
it  seems  through  the  haze  of  years,  to  have  been  a  fruity 
Chambertin,  1906.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  full-bodied  vintage, 
a  drink  to  pick  up  and  sustain  the  gaminess  of  the  bird. 

I  must  draw  the  sharp  blue  pencil  of  editorial  restraint 
over  the  rest  of  the  dinner.  But  I  recall  mashed-in-cream 
potatoes  oven-finished,  with  each  pinnacled  alp  of  goodness 
glazed  with  a  delicate  brown;  baked  Hubbard  squash  and 
little  green  peas.  Of  course,  there  was  cranberry  sauce — hot 
jelly — and  made  from  hand-picked,  wild  berries,  acid-sweet 
with  the  kiss  of  the  frost.  For  relishes,  I  remember  particu- 
larly preserved  watermelon  rind  with  a  hint  of  hidden 
ginger,  better  than  any  mangoes.  There  were  bowls  of  real 
New  England  piccalilli,  too,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  New 
England  reliefs  to  a  jaded  palate. 

The  traditional  Parker  House  rolls  were  served — moun- 
tains of  them — with  the  farm's  own  sweet  butter.  And 
topping  off,  were  mince  and  pumpkin  pie,  the  former  breath- 
ing heavily  of  mingled  rum-and-brandy  and  laden  with 
sweet  and  obese  currants,  served  with  a  Vermont  full-cream, 
old-fashioned  cheese. 

Cider  brandy  followed,  delicate  in  flavor,  yet  as  "settling" 
as  any  Champagne  Fine,  and  just  as  enhancing  to  the  chosen 
coffee.  This  was  served,  not  demi-tasse,  but  in  real,  he-man's 
cups,  the  theory  being  that  strong  coffee,  fit  to  float  a  battle- 
ship, was  "digestive." 

Perhaps  those  grand  theories  oi 
heart)'  foods  and  strong  drinks  were 
false.  Anyway,  I  lived  through  it, 
lived  through  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  now,  at  an  advanced  and 
testy  aye,  I'd  gladly  eat  the  dinner 
again,  providing  that  such  a  turkey 
were  to  be  found  and  such  a  host 
with  a  large  heart,  a  sound  taste  and 
a  big,  well-chosen  cellar. 
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ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 
1HM\(.  ROOM 

Donald  Deskey,  Designer 

Individual  obiects  produced  by:  METAL  FURNITURE,  Metallon  Corpora- 
fen.  WOOD  FURNITURE,  Schmieg-Hungate  and  Kotzian,  Incorporated. 
FURNITURE  COVERINGS,  Blanchard  Bros,  and  Lane.  CURTAINS,  Chico- 
pee  Sales  Corporation.  CARPET,  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Company. 
RUBBER  FLOORING,  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company.  SIL- 
VERWARE, International  Silver  Company.  CHINAWARE,  Shapes  de- 
signed by  Victor  Schreckengost;  decoration  designed  by  Donald  Deskey, 
Limoges  China  Company.  GLASSWARE,  Libbey  Glass  Manufacturing 
Company.  STRUCTURAL  GLASS,  Structural  Glass  Company.  PLATE 
GLASS  AND  MIRRORS.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company.  PEDESTAL, 
Metallon  Corporation.  WALLS,  Wall  board  by  United  States  Gypsum 
Corporation.  Covered  with  Sanitas  by  Standard  Textile  Products  Com- 
pany. LIGHTING,   Beaux  Arts   Lighting   Company. 


A     PARADE 

OF      CONTEMPORARY      ACHIEVEMENTS      AT      THE 

METROPOLITAN     MUSEUM 


Cocktail  Shaker.  Design- 
ed by  Paul  Lobel.  Inter- 
national Silver  Company 


Polished  chromium  ink  well 
set  by  Walter  Von  Nessen. 
Chase    Brass    and    Copper. 
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DANA  B.  MERRILL 


Silverware.  Designed  by 
Lurelle  Guild.  Interna- 
tional    Silver    Company 


LIVING    PORCH 

Archibald  Manning  Brown,  Architect 
and  Designer 

METAL  FURNITURE,  Metallon  Corpora- 
tion. FABRIC  COVERINGS,  Seeley  Scala- 
mandre  Company,  Incorporated.  LEATH- 
ER COVERINGS,  Johnson  Company. 
METAL,  American  Brass  Company  and 
International  Nickel  Company.  WOOD 
FURNITURE,  Joseph  Aronson,  Incorpo- 
rated. RUBBER  FLOOR  COVERING, 
Paul  Coste,  Incorporated.  AOUARIUM, 
Metallon  Corporation.  GLASS,  Sutton 
Glass  Company.  FISH,  New  York 
Aquarium.  FLOWERPOTS,  Galloway 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  CIGARETTE  BOX- 
ES AND  TRAY,  Star  Case  Company. 
WATER-COLOR  SKETCH,  Edrem.  ASH 
TRAYS,  Corning  Glass  Works.  BACK- 
GAMMON GAME  AND  GAME-TABLE 
TOP,  Laura  Lee  Linder,  Incorporated. 
SASH,  C.  E.  Halback  and  Company. 
METAL  by  Aluminum  Company  ot  Ameri- 
ca. BLINDS,  J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation. 
WALLS,  Wall  board  by  Johns-Manville 
Corporation;  Suntlex  paint  on  walls  and 
ceiling  by  Craftex  Company;  applied  by 
George  Miller.  LIGHTING,  Century 
Lighting  Equipment,  Incorporated. 
PLANTS,   Max  Schling,  Incorporated. 


FOR  the  hundreds  who  travel  daily  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Eighty-second  street 
to  look  and  ponder,  the  Industrial  Art  Show  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  a  vociferous  commentary  on  the  increasing  maturity  of  modern  design.  To 
those  who  can  recall  the  exhibit  held  at  the  Museum  in  1929,  in  a  period  of  rosy 
and  thoughtless  prosperity,  the  current  show  is  especially  significant. 

We  attach  special  importance  to  this  exhibit  not  because  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum is  commonly  regarded  as  conservative,  but  because  it  is  so  wholly  representa- 
tive. The  fact  that  the  museum  recognizes  the  direction  that  contemporary  design 
has  been  taking  these  five  years  past  and  moves  to  establish  it  firmly  under  new  and 
more  rigorous  measures  makes  it  more  than  ever  certain  to  us  that  the  exhibition  re- 
flects an  enduring  trend  that  has  its  roots  in  both  creative -thinking  and  popular  taste. 
Even  to  the  casual  observer,  three  things  are  triumphantly  clear  as  he  views  this 
collaborated  work  of  237  designers,  architects  and  manufacturers:  first,  five  years 
have  passed,  in  the  sense  that  more  than  time  has  moved  by  us  and  we  have  gained 
thereby;  second,  modern  design  is  now  a  poised  and  formulated  understanding  of 
contemporary  needs  which  it  is  prepared  to  meet  on  a  creative  plane;  and  third,  its 
forms  are  soundly  conceived  and  honestly  executed. 

The  modern  style  is  definite,  but  it  is  not  fixed.  In  the  museum  you  will  en- 
counter a  common  regard  for  the  basic  principles  which  support  contemporary 
design.  This  exhibit  is  like  a  countenance  in  which  each  feature  has  its  own  char- 
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I  acter,  but  in  which  all  features  together  have  a  single  purpose.  It  is  natural  and 
|  right,  now,  that  there  should  be  variations  on  the  theme — expressing  the  person- 
I;  al  interpretations  of  the  artist  for  your,  or  my,  or  his  own  requirements. 

You  will  scarcely  suspect  as  you  first  enter  the  west  gallery  of  the  exhibition  that 
I  over  two  hundred  designers  and  manufacturers  have  joined  their  diverse  talents 
I'  to  produce  new  designs  for  this  show.  But  as  you  regard  the  essential  character  of 
I  each  exhibit  more  intently,  you  become  aware  of  the  individual  nature  of  the  de- 
signs, each  contributing  another  facet  to  the  personality  of  modern  design. 

The  first  impression  is  dramatic  and  provocative.  A  wall  of  glass  bricks  lighted 
I  from  behind  confronts  you  ;  it  is  one  of  the  walls  which  enclose  the  dining  room 
I  designed  by  Donald  Deskey.  We  have  seen  a  similar  wall  used  architecturally  in 
,  the  home  of  William  Lescaze,  where  an  abundance  of  light  is  permitted  to  enter 
I  while  the  noise  and  congestion  of  the  street  are  successfully  excluded. 

Here  in  Mr.  Deskey's  room  it  is  used  for  interior  decoration  and  for  scientific 
I  lighting.  It  both  receives  and  reflects  the  light  within  the  room,  and  serves  also  to 
p  conceal  the  lighted  cove  behind  it  from  which  a  soft,  even  light  is  diffused.  Mr. 
Deskey's  dining  chairs  are  made  of  one  of  the  new  materials  which  the  museum's 
show  is  introducing:  Metallon,  a  nickel  silver  used  for  the  first  time  in  furniture, 
without  bolts  or  screws,  in  its  natural  finish.  It  will  not  tarnish,  but  always  throws 
off  the  warm  glow  of  silver,  unmarred  by  the  protuberances  of  joinings. 


LIVING     KOOM 

William  Lescaze,  Architect  and 
Designer 

METAL  FURNITURE,  Garland  Furniture 
Company.  LEATHER  CHAIR  COVER- 
INGS, Blanchard  Bros,  and  Lane.  WOOD 
FURNITURE,  Charak  Furniture  Company. 
CHAIR  COVERINGS,  Marsha-  Field  and 
Company.  DRAPERY  FABRICS,  L.  C. 
Chase  and  Company.  Drapery  installed 
by  Charles  H.  Kenney  Studios,  Incorpo- 
rated. CURTAIN  TRACKS,  Kirsch  Com- 
pany. CURTAIN  FABRICS,  Celanese 
Corporation  of  America.  Curtains  install- 
ed by  Charles  H.  Kenney  Studios,  Incorpo- 
rated. CARPET,  The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms, 
Incorporated.  Installed  by  Persian  Rug 
Manufactory.  MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE, 
Jacobson  and  Company.  SASH,  C.  E. 
Halback  and  Company.  METAL  by  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America.  PLATE 
GLASS  by  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Company. 
WALLS,  Sheetrock  by  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Company.  Covered  with  Sanitas  by 
Standard  Textile  Products  Company.  Sun- 
flex  paint  on  walls  and  ceiling  by  Craftex 
Comoany;  applied  by  George  Miller. 
SPECIAL  CONSTRUCTION  TO  FRAME 
WINDOW  AND  BACK  WALL,  Albert  A. 
Lutz  Company.  LIGHTING.  Century 
Lighting  Equipment,  Incorporated. 
PLANTS,    Hawthorne    Flower    Shop. 
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Mr.  Deskey  uses  light  under  a  central  panel  of  frosted  glass  in  his  redwood 
burr  and  metal  table,  not  only  practically,  but  to  emphasize  the  design  of  his 
centerpiece,  a  cubist  abstraction  made  of  clear  plate  glass. 

As  you  turn  to  proceed  through  the  Central  Gallery,  you  will  pass  through  a 
pair  of  grilled  gates  contributed  by  Walter  Kantack.  Illumination  shoots  up  from 
each  curve  of  the  repeated  design,  carried  out  in  aluminum.  If  your  glance  runs 
ahead  of  you,  it  will  pass  through  another  pair  of  gates  across  the  floor  of  the  gal- 
lery. These  are  two  pairs  of  grilles  from  Caldwell  and  Company  which  were  de- 
signed by  V.  F.  von  Lossberg.  They  are  more  restrained  in  design  and  not  lighted. 
Through  them  you  will  receive  an  exciting  glimpse  of  the  far  end  of  the  exhibit 
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MUSIC     It  O  ©  M 
COR  >  V  It 

Gilbert  Rohde,  Designer 

PIANO  AND  BENCH,  Steinway  and  Sons. 
METAL  PARTS,   Leo  J.  Uris.  TABLE  AND 
CHAIR.      Warren      MacArthur.      WALL 
PAPER,  Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corpo- 
ration.   TEXTILE,     Designed     by    Gilbert 
Rohde      in      collaboration      with      Greta 
Franke.  Willich-Franke  Studios.  RUG,  De- 
signed   by   Gilbert    Rohde   for    N 
Fink.  V'Soske  Shops.  1AMP,   Mutujl  Sun- 
set     Lamp      Manufacturing      Corr. 
BOWL    AND     VASE,     GladdingM 
Company.       METAL      MOLDINGS. 
Metallon  Corporation.  METAL,  American 
Brass  Company  and  International  Nickel 
Company. 


which  is  the  East  Gallery,  in  which  both  work  and  play  rooms  are  taken  seriously. 
In  the  left  corner  is  Gilbert  Rohde's  Steinway  grand  piano.  He  has  designed 
an  instrument  which  no  longer  will  dominate  a  room  out  of  sheer  weight  and  size. 
In  the  body,  striped  East  Indian  laurel  inlaid  unobtrusively  with  plain  East  In- 
dian laurel  forms  a  simple,  geometrical  design.  Like  an  engineer  constructing  a 
idge,  he  has  used  strong  polished  chromium  legs  to  bear  weight  where  the  stresses 
count,  and  they  are  round,  square,  or  semi-round  as  needed.  The  lyre  leg  in  the 
e  of  the  piano  is  gone.  The  tone  quality  of  the  piano  remains  unmarred. 
you  have  been  curious  about  some  of  the  mechanics  of  a  designer's  work, 
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I  you  will  be  intrigued  by  the  adjoining  exhibit.  Raymond  Loewy  and  Lee  Simon- 
I  son  have  in  collaboration  produced  an  ideal  workroom  for  a  designer.  It  is  evident 
I  that  they  have  been  guided  by  practical  considerations.  The  walls  and  cabinets  are 
■  of  ivory  and  gray-blue  formica,  washable  and  non-inflammable.  The  yellow 
I  leather  on  the  Metallon  chairs  is  washable,  and  all  the  metal  has  a  gunmetal 
I  finish,  which  is  kept  easily  clean  and  does  not  reflect  hard  light.  A  cork  bulletin 
1  board  has  been  set  into  the  wall.  Above  it  an  electric  clock  from  Warren  Tele- 
I;  chron  is  a  bright,  frivolous  note,  with  its  blue  glass  face  on  which  ivory  plaskon 
I  favors  each  hour  with  a  single  peg.  The  hands  and  rim  are  reddish  gold. 

In  the  small  area  which  confines  this  room,  there  is  ample  working  space  for 
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models,  drawing  boards,  materials,  and  for  collaboration  between  workers.  Light 
is  directed  from  four  control  lens  units  in  the  ceiling,  bent  to  reflect  at  an  angle 
which  avoids  glare.  A  long  horizontal  window  across  one  wall  provides  natural 
light.  And  in  one  of  the  tables  hung  from  the  built-in  cabinets,  a  metal  shaft  af- 
fords a  necessary  leg  and  adds  specially  controlled  beams  of  light.  As  a  result, 
there  is  neither  too  much  light,  nor  too  little,  and  it  has  the  soft  glow  that  work- 
ing light  requires  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  modern  science  of  light  demands. 

Diagonally  across  from  this  studio  is  a  room  as  cool  and  fresh  as  the  country 
in  which  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  places  his  "circular  dining  alcove  in  a  country 
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DINING    ROOM 

Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  Designer 

TABLE,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
CHAIRS,  S.  Karpen  and  Bros.  RUG,  L.  C 
Chase  and  Company.  LIGHTING  FIX 
TURES,  Curtis  Lighting  Company.  GLASS 
WARE,  CENTERPIECE,  CANDLESTICKS 
AND  FLATWARE.  Corning  Glass  Works 
CHINAWARE.  James  River  Pottery 
TABLE  LINEN,  Mosse,  Incorporated 
GLASS  RODS  IN  GRILLE,  Corning  Glass 
Works.  CABINETWORK  AND  DISPLAY 
CASES,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PAINT- 
ING, Jacob  Froehlich  Cabinet  Works. 
PLYWOOD  AND  MICARTA,  United  States 
Plywood  Company.  PAINTING  OF  CEIL- 
ING, Sunflex  paint  by  Craftex  Company. 
Applied  by  George  Miller. 
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house."  Emerald  green  leather  is  used  to  cover  the  circular  backs  and  seats  of  the 
chairs.  The  circular  room  has  dead  white  walls,  with  classical  flutings  forming  a 
border  around  the  top.  A  niche  is  centrally  placed  and  lit  by  means  of  illuminated 
glass  cylinders,  slim  and  graceful.  The  table  is  dramatic,  being  made  entirely  of 
plate  glass.  Altogether  it  is  composed  of  a  circular  slab  of  glass  laid  on  three  large 
glass  cylinders  placed  in  a  close  triangle  to  form  the  base.  Faint  green  lights  emerge 
from  the   glass,   at   the   cut   edges,  and   add  a  natural  colored  sparkling  trim. 

You  can  more  easily  duplicate  the  table  service.  Circular  incisions  make  a  hob- 
nail pattern  in  the  glasses,  the  centerpiece  and  even  the  ashtrays  and  candlesticks. 
The  white  doilies  and  service  plates  are  first  cousins,  with  the  same  gold  monogram 
and  smooth,  clear  surface.  The  napkin  to  match  opens  out  into  a  huge  circle  which 
has  been  cut  in  on  two  sides  to  fit  squarely  against  you. 

After  the  back-bending  exercise  necessary  to  encompass  with  your  eye  the 
enormous  gray  and  white  rug  by  Gustav  Jensen  which  covers  a  substantial  part  of 
the  East  wall,  you  will  be  prepared  for  a  return  on  your  tracks  through  the  Cen- 
tral Gallery j  this  time  to  study  leisurely  the  six  rooms  designed  by  architects  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

^i  ou  will  find  one  restrained  ami  ascetic,  another  prodigal  with  color,  still  an- 
other calculated  to  provide  good  design  and  comfort  to  that  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple who  buy  by  mail.  There  are  hints  of  elegance  and  there  is  ingenuity  contrived 
tor  spare   resources.   But  there   is  illustrated  an  extraordinary  flexibility  for  the 
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hodern  viewpoint.   It  promises  rich  variety  to  contemporary  expression. 

It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  William  Lescaze,  who  is  one  of  our  foremost 
.rchitects,  to  continue  to  believe  and  illustrate  repeatedly  that  the  ideal  modern 
jiome  is  best  arrived  at  by  the  most  direct  approach  to  essentials.  His  premise,  of 
purse,  is  that  you  have  simple  tastes  and  that  your  essentials  agree  with  his.  Stu- 
lents  of  modern  design  who  respond  tothe  preservation  of  the  clean  plane  and 
[inadulterated  form  frankly  exposed,  in  interior  decoration  as  well  as  in  architec- 
ture, will  be  completely  in  sympathy  with  his  curving  wall  and  horizontal  line. 

His  attitude  is  valid  and  sincere,  and  he  conveys  it  in  a  living  room  designed 
or  a  plenitude  of  light  and  space.  There  is  spareness  of  detail  and  a  strengthening 
:oordination  between  architectural  structure  and  interior  design.  In  the  curve  of 
lis  great  window,  he  has  placed  a  group  of  metal  and  natural  cowhide  chairs,  and 
le  has  not  hesitated  to  arrange  flowers  and  plants  where  they  will  not  interfere 
vith  movement.  The  opposite  corner  hugs  a  pair  of  couches,  one  backed,  uphol- 
tered  in  dark  brown  chenille.  Together  they  provide  ample  sleeping  accommoda- 
ions.  Above,  a  long  trough  expels  enough  indirect  light  to  illuminate  one  end 
)f  the  long  room.  The  combined  desk  and  radio  cabinet  at  the  far  end  is  lit  by  an 
idjustable  desk  lamp.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  new,  textured  Klearflax  fabric 
vhich  will  not  secrete  dust. 

Mr.  Lescaze's  room  is  part  of  an  architectural  structure.  As  you  leave  it  from 
he  east  door,  you  find  yourself  on  the  one  side  in  Eugene  Schoen's  dining  room, 
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LIVING     ROOM 

John  Wellborn   Root,  Architect 

FURNITURE,  Kroehler  Manufacturing 
Company.  FURNITURE  COVERINGS, 
Ranlo  Manufacturing  Company  and  Wit- 
combe,  McGeachin  and  Company.  RADIO, 
Wells-Gardner  Company.  DRAPERY  FA 
BRICS,  Witcombe,  McGeachin  and  Com- 
pany. RUGS,  Bigelow-Sanford  Company 
FLOOR  LAMPS  AND  READING  LAMP 
Metallic  Arts  Corporation.  LAMP  BASES 
VASES,  AND  ASH  TRAYS,  The  Haegei 
Potteries,  Incorporated.  LAMP  SHADES 
The  Red  Wing  Pottery.  MIRROR  AND 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  Kawneer  Company 
GLASS,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
WATER  COLORS,  Edgar  Miller.  HARD 
WARE,  Reading  Hardware  Corporation 
METAL  SASH,  Kawneer  Company.  GLASS 
by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
BLINDS,  Columbia  Mills.  SPECIAL 
CONSTRUCTION,  DOOR,  Albert  A 
Lutz  Company.  WALLS,  Sheetrock  by 
United  States  Gypsum  Company.  Cover 
ed  with  Sanitas  by  Standard  Textile  Prod- 
ucts Company.  Sunflex  paint  on  walls 
and  ceiling  by  Craftex  Company.  Applied 
by  George  Miller.  Panel  of  Flexwood  by 
United  States  Plywood  Company.  LIGHT- 
ING, Frink  Corporation. 
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SILVERWARE 

International   Silver  Company 
Designed  by  Donald  Deskey 
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ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

I.    Table    designed     by    Walter    Dorwin 
Teague.  2.  and  8.  Tea  u)  com- 

pote  dish    by   Eliel   Saarinen   f   r    Irterna- 
Si'ver.   4.    Double  serving    tray   by 
Lurelle   Guild    from    International 
3,    5.    6,    7   and    9.    Centerpiece,    teapot, 
perfume    bottle    an. I 
■ill  of  polished  chromium 
by    Walter    Von    Nesscn    for   f 
Brass  and  Copper  Company.  10.  Steuben 
glass:   bottle   and   glass  by  Wi 
caze;    glass   by    Archibald    Brown;    plate 
and  centerpiece  by  Wa'Ur  Dorwin  Tcaguc. 
TABI  E    Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 
GLASSWARE     CENTERPIECE.    CANDLE 
STICKS    AND  FLATWARE.  Corning  Glass 
Works.   CHINAWARE,    James   River    Pot- 
tery. TABLE  LINEN.  Mossc.  Incorpot 


on  the  west  side  out  on  the  living  porch  designed  by  Archibald  Manning  Brown. 
This  room  is  rich  in  color,  with  luscious  yellow  fabric  and  subtle  magenta  walls. 
Corrugated  aluminum  shades  in  the  Venetian  style  cover  almost  an  entire  wallJ 
The  watercolor  by  Edrem  over  the  yellow  and  white  couch  has  the  vitality  of 
a  mural  painting.  The  metal  furniture  is  all  from  Metallon;  a  most  ingenious 
contribution  is  the  backgammon-table-and-two-chairs,  which  like  the  small  metal 
and  glass  coffee  table  forms  a  serpentine  "S"  by  connecting  the  longer  left  arms, 
of  the  two  chairs  under  the  table  top.  They  are  covered  with  yellow  leather. 

To  retrace  our  steps  to  Mr.  Schoen's  dining  room:  Here  we  have  a  small,  al-W 
cove-type  room  in  which  the  architect  has  planned  his  furniture  so  that  it  canlj 
"play  straight"  at  other  moments  than  mealtimes.   He  gives  importance  to  hil 
chairs  of  English  sycamore  and  canary  leather  by  making  them  all  armed,  at  thd 
same  time  that  he  keeps  them  light  and  portable.  The  table  collapses  into  a  chest 
of  drawers;  the  corner  cabinet  which  appears  innocently  to  house  only  the  cera- 
mics in  the  three  open  niches,  actually  conceals  abundant  space  for  all  the  tabl^ 
equipment.  This  table  equipment,  by  the  way,  will  be  available  to  all  and  sund 
at  the  most  unpretentious  figures,  some  of  it  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

Dne  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  museum  exhibit  is  most  effectivel 
seen  as  one  returns  down  the  Central  Gallery.  Through  Mr.  Kantack's  grilles  an 
the  open  door  nearby,  appears  a  dramatic,  cleverly  illuminated  display.  It  is  Ell 
Jacques  Kahn's  exhibit  of  new  American  textiles.  Aided  by  light,  he  plays  colo^ 
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It  O  O  M    FOR   A   LAD  Y 

Eliel  Saarinen,  Architect  and   Designer 

FURNITURE,  Robert  W.  Irwin  Company.  REFLECT- 
ING DEVICE,  Renaissance  Metal  Works.  WALL 
HANGING,  Cranbrook  Looms.  COVERINGS.  RUG, 
CURTAIN  MATERIAL,  CUSHIONS,  Cranbrook 
Looms.  TEA  URN  AND  OTHER  SILVER  PIECES. 
International  Silver  Company.  WALLS,  Sheetrock 
by  United  States  Gypsum  Company.  Covered  with 
Sanitas  by  Standard  Textile  Products  Company. 
Sunflex  paint  on  walls  and  ceiling  by  Craftex  Com- 
pany applied  by  George  Miller.  LIGHTING,  Frink 
Corporation.  CONSTRUCTION  TO  RECEIVE  RE- 
FLECTORS, Albert  A.  Lutz  Company. 
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against  color,  and  through  the  whole  range  of  designs  there  is  the  undercurrent 
of  texture  and  weave,  fairly  hecoming  another  woof  to  add  to  the  ordinary  warp 
and  woof  of  textile  fahrication. 

1  ou  can  hold  all  that  in  the  corner  of  your  eye  while  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow into  the  living  room  of  John  Wellborn  Root,  for  your  head  is  all  that  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  that  room.  Its  contents  have  been  designed  for  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company.  That  great  leveler,  like  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  which  will  dis- 
tribute Mr.  Schoen's  designs,  makes  sound  modern  design  available  to  any  one  who 
has  a  taste  for  contemporary  simplicity.  They  offer  for  any  wall  space,  a  given 
number  of  units,  which  can  be  joined,  separated,  re-arranged,  opened  or  closed. 
The  wood  is  natural  oak  and  has  a  pleasant  surface.  A  console  table  at  one  end  of 
the  room  Hanked  by  a  pair  of  side  chairs  opens  into  a  dining  or  bridge  table.  Two 
armless  chairs  combine  to  form  a  love  seatnear  the  radio-cabinet-table.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  is  a  desk  composed  of  three  units,  a  sofa  which  may  be  a  daybed, 
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DINING      ROOM 

Eugene  Schoen,  Architect  and  Design* 

FURNITURE    AND     COVERINGS,     SchmieJ 
Hungate    and    Kotzian,    Incorporated.    Dininl 
table  designed  by  Eugene  Schoen  in  cooper* 
tion    with    Doris    Royce.    DRAPERY    FABRIC, 
Celanese  Corporation    of  America.   Curtains 
installed   by  Lancaster  Shop.  Curtain  track* 
Kirsch  Company.  CARPET,  The  Klearflax  Li^ 
en  Looms,  Incorporated.  Installed  by  Persia 
Rug    Manufactory.   LIGHTING   FIXTURE,    Dfr 
signed  by  Eugene  Schoen  in  cooperation  wm 
Maurice   Heaton.   Lightolier  Company.   FLAl  j 
WARE     AND     HOLLOW     WARE.     Stainlea 
Metals,       Incorporated,      cooperating      wl 
Electro      Metallurgical      Company,      unit     9 
Union    Carbide    and     Carbon    Corporation 
CHINA    TABLEWARE,    Designed    by    Eugent 
Schoen    and    S.    H.    Slobodkin.    James    RivJ 
Pottery.    GLASSWARE,    United    States   Gl al  j 
Company.  DECORATIVE  POTTERY,  DesignJ 
by    Waylande    Gregory.    Waylande    Grego4 
Studio.  TABLE  LINEN,  Robert  McBratney  all  i 
Company.  LITHOGRAPHIC  PAINTING,  Hugi 
Gellert.    WALL    MATERIAL,    Athol    Manufal  I 
turing  Company.  Installed  by  Lancaster  Shop  ' 
SASH,   C.    E.   Halback   and    Company.    Met«  J 
by  Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Glass  ti\ 
Semon  Bacheand  Company.  Special  construe  j 
tion   of  walls  to    receive  sash    by  Albert  /)  I 
Lutz   Company.    BLINDS,   J.   G.    Wilson   Cot  I 
poration.     GENERAL     LIGHTING,     Centufj  ! 
Lighting  Equipment,    Incorporated. 


ajbto  ■■' 


WOMAN'S 
DRESSING     ROOM 

Irvin   L.  Scott,  Architect  and  Designer 

FURNITURE,  Thonet  Brothers.  CABINETS  AND 
WOODWORK,  A.  Bronson,  Incorporated.  CARPET, 
Bigelow-Santord  Carpet  Company,  HARDWARE 
Regal  Art  Glass  Company.  METAL  MOLDINGS, 
Charles  H.  Biele  and  Son.  LIGHTING  FIXTURES, 
A.  Ward  Hendrickson,  Incorporated.  LEATHER 
FURNITURE  COVERING  AND  WALL  TREATMENT. 
Blanchard  Bros,  and  Lane.  MIRRORS  AND  GLASS 
Semon  Bache  and  Company.  DRESSING-TABLE 
ACCESSORIES,  Designed  by  Tommi  Parzinger  tor 
Rena    Rosenthal,    Incorporated. 


near  a  cabinet  unit  which  could  be  persuaded  to  contain  blankets  and  even  linens. 
Everything  is  rather  small  in  scale,  but  admirably  adapted  to  comfortable  living 
arrangements.  The  pleasing  quality  of  the  simple  wood  surfaces  brings  to  mind 
the  bentwood  chairs  which  Mr.  Lescaze  bought  in  Finland  last  summer  for  eight 
dollars,  in  which  that  flexible  material  was  turned  to  meet  a  modern  idea  of  com- 
fort and  beauty. 

"Room  for  a  lady"  is  a  family  venture,  in  which  Eliel  Saarinen,  who  is  a  noted 
Finnish  architect  long  attached  to  Cranbrook  College,  designed  the  furniture; 
Mrs.  Saarinen  is  responsible  for  the  textiles  and  their  daughter  for  the  gown  of 
the  manikin  who  graces  the  room. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  gallery,  full  justice  can  be  done  visually  to  the  white  and 
blue  woman's  dressing  room  designed  by  Irvin  L.  Scott,  one  of  the  Urban  Asso- 
ciates. It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  feminine  potential,  latent  in  contemporary  de- 
sign. Without  frou-frou  sustaining  all  the  godheads  of  the  modern  idea  it  has  not 
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entailed  the  sacrifice  of  dainty  femininity  and  charm.  It  is  a  background  as  flatter- 
ing for  frivolity  as  for  restraint.  The  built-in  cabinets  and  dressing  table  are  cov- 
ered with  white  lacquer  and  outlined  with  German  nickel  silver  moldings.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  padded  leather  pinned  down  to  horizontal  lines  with 
nickel  silver  moldings.  The  chaise  longue,  chair  and  dressing  table  bench  also 
are  covered  with  white  leather,  but  the  welts  are  blue  to  bring  up  the  color  scheme 
of  the  blue  and  white  rug.  The  chaise  longue  legs  are  large  glass  balls.  The  small 
room  is  spacious  and  bright,  space  reflecting  space  in  the  numerous  mirrors.  The 
dressing  table  set  is  blue  and  white  kid  adorned  with  chromium  stars. 

A  thousand  designs  have  been  produced  by  vigorous  and  fertile  imaginations. 
All  are  new,  spreading  in  source  from  Maine  to  California ;  all  are  the  products  of 
American  talents  and  American  industrial  resources.  They  are  exhibited  for  their 
marketability,  their  practical  good  sense  and  good  manners  in  a  very  young  regime. 
It  is  comforting  to  leave  with  the  thought  that  architects  and  designers  are  now 
leaving  their  individual  stamp  on  the  contemporary  style.  As  Richard  F.  Bach  of 
the  Museum  says,  it  "essays  no  more  than  to  present  the  facts  of  design  today  and 
the  enterprise  of  today's  thoughtful  experiment  as  an  earnest  of  the  facts  of  design 
of  tomorrow — the  one  for  record,  the  other  for  faith." 
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vv  tjr   ON  THE  LEFT 

CORNER    OF   A 
LIVING   ROOM 

by  William  Lescaze 

METAL  FURNITURE,  Garland  Furniture  Com- 
pany. LEATHER  COVERINGS.  Blanchard 
■  I  Lane.  WOOD  FURNITURE.  Cha- 
rak  Furniture  Company.  CHAIR  COVERINGS, 
>ll  Field  and  Company.  RADIO  CABI- 
NET, Phil,  o  Radio  and  Television  Corporation. 
CARPET,  K  Liner  Looms.  DESK  1  I 

DESK    PAD    AND 
BASKET,  Star  Case  Company. 


KURT   SCHELLING 


ON  THE  RIGHT 

RESIGNER'S 
WORKROOM 

by  Raymond  Loewy  and  Lee  Simonson 

CABINETS,  Cummings  and  Engbert.  FORMICA 
COVERINGS,  Formica  Insulation  Company 
METAL  FURNITURE,  Metallon  Corporation 
LEATHER  COVERINGS,  Eagle  Ottawa  Leather 
Company.  DRAWING  BOARD  AND  MODEL- 
ING STAND,  Cummings  and  Engbert.  FLOOR 
COVERING,  Congoleum-Nairn  Company 
LAMPS  AND  REFLECTORS,  Lightolier  Com- 
pany. CLOCK,  Warren  Telechron  Company 
PLASKON  NUMERALS,  Toledo  Synthetic    P 

GLASS    OF    WINDOW    AND    CLOCK 

Scmon  Bache  and  Company.  CEILING  LIGHTS 

hane  Coi   pai  y     Vv  iNfiOW   LIGHTING 

■  ;    I   luipment.    CORK    PANEL^ 

Frank  D.    Maxwell   Corporation 
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ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 
TEXTILE  GROUP 

Ely  Jacques  Kahn 

Architect  and   Designer 

DOORWAYS,  designed  by  Walter  W.  Kantack. 
Kantack.  Inc.  Metal  by  Aluminum  Company  of 
Arrerica.  VELVET,  designed  and  executed  by 
William  Openhym  and  Sons.  VELVET,  designed 
by  Juanita  Todd.  Sidney  Blumenthal  and  Com- 
pany. DRAPERY  LACE,  designed  by  Samuel  H. 
Page.  The  American  Fabrics  Company.  DRAP- 
ERY LACE,  designed  by  C.  B.  J.  Mollitor. 
North  American  Lace  Company.  DRAPERY 
LACE,  designed  by  Walter  Draycott.  Acme 
Textiles,  Incorporated.  DRAPERY  LACE,  design 
ed  by  Richard  Bloch.  Liberty  Lace  and  Netting 
Works.  DRAPERY  LACE,  designed  by  C.  B.  J. 
Mollitor.  North  American  Lace  Compan/. 
DRAPERY  LACE,  designed  by  Henry  Giebel. 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Company.  BROCADE,  de- 
signed by  Ann  Siler.  Orinoka  Mills.  BROCADE, 
designed  by  David  V.  Jones.  F.  Schumacher  and 
Company.  RAYON,  designed  by  Dock  Curtis, 
Charles  Dean,  Ely  Jacgues  Kahn,  Ward  Smith, 
Alexis    Sommaripa.    DuPont    Rayon    Company. 


URT   SCHILLING 


DESIGN   FOR  A  MUSIC  ROOM 


Contempora  planned  this  music  room  as  a  part  of  the  recent 
Philco  Radio  Music  Rooms  Exhibition  in  New  York.  Everything  in  the  room  has  been 
coordinated  by  Paul  Wiener  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  music  itself.  A  long, 
comfortable  bench  covered  with  rust  velour  runs  around  two  sides  of  the  room.  At  one 
end  a  soft  glow  of  indirect  lighting  comes  from  a  frosted  panel.  Modern  plaster  motifs 
of  ancient  musical  instruments,  designed  by  Vally  Wieselthier,  break  the  plain  surface 
of  the  wall.  Living  plants,  a  painting,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture  are  the  only  other 
ornamental  objects  in  the  room.  The  rug  is  of  geometrically  balanced,  solid  colored 
units,  closely  related  in  tone.  This  exhibition  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Art  and  Industry  and  managed  by  Cleon  Throckmorton.  Rooms  were  arranged  by 
L  Alavoine,  Contempora,  French  and  company,  Stair  and  Andrew,  and  Elsie  de  Wolfe. 
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THE  pictures  on  the  following  pages  have  been  chosen 
for  reproduction  because  they  are  canvases  by  living 
American  painters  that  happen  to  be  for  sale  at  the  moment 
in  the  New  York  galleries.  Many  of  our  best  painters  are  not 
represented,  but  the  collection  reveals  the  direction  native 
art  is  taking. 

The  majority  of  us  still  love  a  picture  because  of  its  sub- 
ject matter.  But  as  our  sympathies  widen,  of  course,  our 
acceptance  becomes  more  eclectic,  and  we  achieve  that  sympa- 
thy more  by  looking  at  pictures  than  by  reading  about  them. 
We  are  no  longer  quite  as  literal  as  the  two  ladies  who  stood 
before  a  painting  called  The  Bindery,  by  Alden  Weir.  The 
painting  was  landscape,  but  far  in  the  distance  was  the  roof 
of  a  red  frame  building.  Questions  to  the  attendant  were: 
"What  do  they  make  in  that  bindery?  Wrhat  kind  of  a  bindery 
is  it?"  But  the  layman  still  is  often  a  little  provoked  by  the 
purely  abstract  painting.  Lacking  a  given  subject,  he  feels 
excluded  and  remote.  Most  people,  perhaps,  who  say  they 
find  "modern  art"  distasteful,  are  thinking  of  the  abstract 
painting  or  of  a  distortion  tending  toward  abstraction. 

Yet  no  one  can  fail  to  respond  to  the  painting,  Homestead, 
by  Thomas  Benton.  Page  thirty-six.  His  grouping  of  forms, 
however  unlike  natural  size  and  proportion,  make  a  poetic 
medium  for  carrying  the  great  pity  he  feels,  visually — a  pity 
shining  through  all  his  canvases.  The  luminous  sky  and  the 
Giottoesque  tree  bathe  the  lonely,  poverty  stricken  farm  in 
beauty.  The  apparent  crudity  of  the  painting  is  a  masterly  ar- 
rangement in  form  that  carries  its  realism  more  forcefully 
home.  This  picture  was  seen  in  exhibition  two  years  ago. 

Nor  is  it  incumbent  upon  a  painter  to  select  a  subject  of 
charm  in  order  to  give  us  a  pleasant  emotion.  Edward  Hop- 
per has  been  devoted  to  the  painting  of  all  the  ugly  houses 
of  America  built  during  the  Victorian  era".  Yet  by  something 
brave  and  gay  in  the  painting  of  them  he  has  given  us  not 
only  pictures  of  delight,  but  managed  besides  to  bring  us 
to  the  realization  that  these  houses  have  properly  passed 
from  the  scene  of  the  future.  His  painting,  shown  here  on 
page  thirty-six,  Dawn  before  Gettysburg,  is  not  typical  in 
subject  matter.  It  is  a  canvas  never  before  shown.  The  blue 
of  the  soldiers'  uniforms  is  reflected  on  the  white  wall  of  the 
house  and  picket  fence.  Dawn  is  breaking  in  a  pale  red 
through  the  gray  clouds,  and  the  soldiers  are  in  various  posi- 
tions of  lassitude  or  despair,  or  busy  with  an  untied  shoe- 
string. The  day  will  bring  them  death  or  victory.  The  picture 
is  painted  out  of  a  love  of  all  America's  history.  It  tells  a 
full  story  in  a  moment  charged  with  meaning.  It  conveys 
its  expression  with  child-like  directness  of  vision. 

Two  middle-western  painters  are  shown  here  with  two 
recently  painted  canvases  that  mark  their  differences.  Grant 
Wood  is  steeped  in  the  life  of  the  farm.  Yet  his  threshers 
and  farmhands,  the  women  who  cook  and  wait  on  the  men, 
might  almost  be  saints  and  madonnas  out  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Italy.  The  minuteness  of  detail,  even  to  the  speckles 
on  the  horse  in  the  yard,  are  painted  with  a  devotion  curi- 
ously like  Botticelli.  Grant  Wood's  emotion  is  disciplined 
to  the  clearest  organization  of  form.  If  there  is  something 
static  in  the  figures,  it  is  because  they  are  caught  in  com- 
pletely sati  fying  an  mi.  Dinner  for  Threshers,  now 
on  exhibition  at  Carnegie  In  titut-  in  Pittsburgh,  has  already 
been  bought  for$  1500  by  an  American  collector.  It  isalarge 

nvas,  designed  originally  as  i  mural.  Page  thirty. 

John  Curry,  on  the  other  hand,  paints  Ins  Kansas  scenes 
with  abandon.   Kansas   Pastures  is  in   the  plains,  a 

garden  of  Eden  for  livestock,  full  of  sun  and  sweetnes 
joy.    It   is  typical   of  his  sensuou  >n    his  subjects     - 

though  he  has  rut]  the  gamut  m  his  woi  k  of  other  primitive 


PAINTINGS 


responses,  fear,  perhaps,  as  often  as  the  others — Page  thirty. 

All  these  paintings  are  by  men  whose  moods  and  work 
are  familiar.  Eugene  Speicher's  portraiture  is  now  classi- 
cal. Page  thirty-four.  Charles  Burchfield's  houses  in  land- 
scape are  freely  bought  by  museums.  Page  thirty-three. 
Five  of  his  canvases  were  sold  last  year,  one  to  a  private 
collector  for  presentation  to  a  museum  abroad.  Reginald 
Marsh's  scenes  of  New  York  cafes  and  parks  will  be  on 
view  at  the  Rehn  galleries  next  month.  Like  John  Sloan,  he 
is  thrilled  by  the  attitudes  and  emotions  of  crowds.  Page 
thirty-seven.  Alexander  Brook's  lyrical  and  quiet  oils  have 
risen  steadily  in  acceptance  during  the  past  few  years.  Page 
thirty.  Karfiol  has  been  sought  after  for  his  tender  and 
womanly  subjects.  Page  thirty-five.  The  sleeping  Negress, 
painted  by  McFee,  is  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  show  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  like  all  his  grave  and  ordered  work.  Page  thirty- 
two.  Charles  Sheeler's  still-life  is  characteristic  of  his  meth- 
ods— mathematical,  formal,  precise,  no  matter  what  his  sub- 
ject. Page  thirty-six. 

None  of  the  men  here  represented  are  striving  for  effect 
or  reaching  in  heartless  intellectualism  to  display  an  esthetic 
method.  Painters  themselves  are  the  least  involved  of  any 
group  of  artists  in  tags  or  schools.  Their  labor  over  tech- 
nique is  a  conscious  or  subconscious  process  on  the  way  to 
final  expression.  We  have  no  need  to  ask  whether  they  are 
derivative  or  followers  of  this  flurry  in  analysis  or  that  one. 
We  need  only  know  that  they  are  alive  and  working  today, 
and  speaking  a  language  that  the  most  naive  among  us  can 
understand ;  that  they  are  part  of  a  renascent  interest  in  art. 

Also,  that  they  need  our  economic  support,  for  the  painter 
seems  to  be  the  poor  goat  among  artists.  The  layman  is  used 
to  going  through  museums  and  art  galleries  and  accepting 
the  visual  image  for  nothing.  It  never  occurs  to  many  that 
paintings  are  for  sale.  Since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
quantity  production  of  works  of  art  is  possible,  the  great 
canvases  are  destined  to  become  collectors'  items  or  to  be 
bought  by  endowed  museums  or  by  the  state.  Paintings  re- 
produced here  range  from  two  hundred  to  over  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  (We  show  a  small  oil  by  Eilshemius  for  ten.) 
1  hey  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  mortal,  for  per- 
sonal possession.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  drawings, 
lithographs,  and  water  colors  by  these  same  men  can  be 
bought  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars.  And  oil  paintings 
by  lesser  men,  or  smaller  pictures,  at  a  lower  figure.  Days 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  price  for  canvases  of 
living  painters — even  Frenchmen — are  gone.  More  collec- 
tors will  inevitably  appear  who  can  afford  to  pay  from  a 
thousand  to  five  for  American  art. 

The  Downtown  Galleries  held  their  sixth  annual  sale  of 
paintings  priced  at  one  hundred  dollars,  last  June.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  show,  twenty-two  pictures  and  pieces 
of  sculpture  were  bought.  Nine  of  the  buyers  took  home 
their  first  acquisition  of  American  art.  Some  of  these  were 
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ARE     FOR     SALE 


SOME  AMERICAN  PICTURES  THAT  CAN  BE  BOUGHT  FROM  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES 


paid  for  on  the  instalment  plan.  The  Ferargil  Gallery  sold 
a  canvas  recently  costing  six  hundred  dollars.  It  was  bought 
by  a  school  teacher  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Dealers  are  springing  up  here  and  there,  especially  in 
New  York,  where  painters  bring  their  work  to  sell  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  they  can  afford.  Last  year  Mrs.  Zimbalist  started 
her  Ten  Dollar  Gallery  in  her  own  New  York  apartment. 
People  come  in  to  buy  who  have  never  been  in  an  art  gal- 
lery. She  has  sold  to  a  carpenter,  a  soda  clerk,  a  manicurist. 
Some  of  her  customers  have  paid  a  dollar  each  week  to  gain 
possession.  She  is  selling  now  a  collection  of  inexpensive 
Eilshemius  water  colors,  among  other  works. 

The  public  is  more  and  more  interested  in  paintings  in 
general  and  in  the  Americans  in  particular.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  publicity;  newspaper  space  devoted  to  art  has  in- 
creased about  three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years. 
All  the  galleries  and  museums  gather  in  a  constantly  swell- 
ing stream  of  people  curious  to  see  pictures.  But  not  enough 
support  in  dollars  and  cents  has  yet  gone  to  the  painter.  Mr. 
Frank  Rehn  points  out,  for  instance,  that  when  an  exhibition 
is  organized  everyone  concerned  except  Hamlet,  himself, 
makes  money — the  picture  framer,  the  carter  or  railroad, 
the  director  of  the  exhibit,  the  printer  of  the  catalogue,  and 
the  critic  who  reviews  the  show.  But  unless  someone  actually 
buys  his  painting,  which  is  not  often,  the  painter  gets  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Rehn  suggests  that  a  continuous  rent  should  be 
paid  the  artist  while  his  canvas  is  on  view.  Let  him  receive 
say  fifty  cents  a  day  from  entrance  fees.  Tickets  of  admission 
are  paid  for  the  theater  or  music. 

The  Whitney  Museum,  founded  three  years  ago  to  show 
and  buy  paintings  and  sculpture  by  Americans,  renewed  in- 
terest in  our  contemporary  native  art.  Since  the  Hudson 
River  school  era,  few  American  painters  had  been  either 
seen  or  collected  until  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  chose  to 
encourage  them.  More  money  was  spent  on  American  paint- 
ing during  the  reign  of  George  Inness  than  since.  Childe 
Hassam  is  said  to  have  sold  a  small  water  color  in  those 
halcyon  days  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Of  any  recent  Amer- 
ican, Arthur  B.  Davies  could  probably  command  the  highest 
figure  during  his  life-time.  A  fine  Matisse  or  Picasso  brings 
around  $10,000  now,  since  the  depression.  But  these  men, 
and  Utrillo,  Rouault,  Braque,  Derain  are  classics  by  this 
time.  No  younger  men  out  of  Paris  are  appearing  in  the 
market  here.  Which  leaves  Americans  more  free  to  browze 
in  their  own  cabbage-patch. 

Living  American  painters,  even  our  finest,  get  no  such 
prices  as  the  Frenchmen  for  their  noblest  efforts.  None  of 
our  younger  men  today  are  on  easy  street  financially,  though 
some  have  greater  vogue  than  others  and  supply  and  de- 
mand operate  to  gauge  the  sums  their  paintings  bring.  Some 
are  prolific;  others  paint  not  more  than  four  or  five  major 
pictures  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Edward  Hopper  has  to 
date  painted  about  forty  oils,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
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LA  VIEILLE  AUX  LOQUES 

ETCHING  BY  JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER 
Knoedler  Galleries.   $85 

twenty  water  colors,  and  he  is  fifty-two  years  old. 

Nor  can  the  painter  of  integrity  be  pressed  to  produce. 
There  are  two  museums  awaiting  an  industrial  subject  from 
Charles  Sheeler's  brush,  but  he  happens  just  now  to  be  in  a 
barn  painting  mood.  Someone  told  him  once  he  wanted  to 
buy  an  oil  of  factory  buildings.  Mr.  Sheeler  went  home  to 
labor  over  a  cat  on  a  chair.  Sheeler,  by  the  way,  was  the  first 
American  to  break  into  the  Edsel  Ford  collection. 

A  friend  of  mine  returned  the  other  day  from  a  year's 
sojourn  in  Hollywood — a  little  fed  up  on  money  talk,  big 
salaries,  and  lavish  spending  in  rather  meretricious  sur- 
roundings. The  first  person  she  encountered  on  the  side 
walks  of  New  York  was  one  of  our  best  known  mural  paint 
ers.  He  was  excited  and  relieved  because  he  had  just  sold 
a  lithograph  that  day  for  fifty  dollars,  which  meant  a  living 
for  himself  and  family  for  another  fortnight.  My  friend 
brooded  on  our  divergent  standards  of  award.  R.  P. 


DINNER  FOR  THRESHERS 

BY  GRANT  WOOD 

Carnegie  Institute.  20  x  80.  Sold  for  $3500 


TRAGIC  MUSE 

BY  ALEXANDER  BROOK 

Downtown  Galleries.  24  x  40.   $1800 


ON    THE  OPPOSITE    PAGE 

KANSAS  PASTURES 

BY  JOHN  S.  CURRY 

Ferargil  Galleries.  36  x  40.   $2000 
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SLEEPING  BLACK  GIRL 
BY  HENRY  L.  McFEE 
Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries.  40  x  30.  $3000 
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CREEK  BANK 

BY  CHARLES  BURCHFIELD 

Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries.  27  x  40.  $1500 


FUNERAL  AT  WOODFORD 

BY  O   LOUIS  CUCLIELMI 

Wanamaker  Regional  Art  Exhibition.  24  x  30.  $200 
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VISION  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

BY  LAUREN  FORD 

Ferargil  Calleries.  28  x  34.   $1500 


STREET  IN  STOWE,  VERMONT 

BY  LUICI  LUCIONI 

Ferargil  Galleries.  20  x  24.   $750 


SEATED  WOMAN 
BY  BERNARD  KARFIOL 
ownrown  Gallery.  15  x  20.  $1000 


CARL  KLEIN 
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DAWN  BEFORE  GETTYSBURG 

BY  EDWARD  HOPPER 

Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries.  15  x  20.   $1000 


PITRR    A.    JULEV 


AMERICAN  INTERIOR,  1934 

BY  CHARLES  SHEELER 

Downtown  Gallery.  33  x  30.   $2100 


ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

HOMESTEAD 

BY  THOMAS  BENTON 

Ferargil  Cilleries.   25  x  34.   $1800 


SUMMER  NIGHT  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 

BY  REGINALD  MARSH 

Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries.   30  x  40.   $750 
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SOICHI    SUNAM 


RECLINING  FIGURE 

Marble  bas-relief  by  Duncan  Ferguson 

Downtown  Gallery  $150 


SCULPTURE 


PAUL   HANSEN 


FIGURE 
Bronze,  marble  or  stone  by  William  Zorach 
$1500     $2500     $3000  Downtown  Gallery 


ANEW  chauvinism  in  art  has  led  us  to  discover  modern 
American  painters.  Our  enthusiasm  is  justifiable,  but 
at  the  same  time  let's  not  forget  the  sculptors  of  America. 
Together  they  represent  creative  beings  who  live  close  to  es- 
sentials, devoid  of  city-bred  preoccupations,  and  their  natural 
concerns  are  not  with  an  elbowed  strife  for  recognition. 

We  have  assembled  sculptures  from  a  number  of  our  im- 
portant artists — in  marble,  wood,  granite,  bronze,  alabaster 
and  plaster — of  a  size  to  fit  into  the  American  home. 

The  modern  sculptor,  whether  he  models  in  clay,  chips 
away  stone,  or  gouges  out  wood,  relates  material  to  subject. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  comes  first,  the  fitness  of  the  material 
to  the  idea,  or  the  impulse  to  utilize  native  materials. 

William  /orach  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  natural 
artist.  His  simple,  earthy  quality  approaches  greatness  as  he 
turns  to  the  rocks  on  his  Maine  farm  and  finds  in  them  the 
images  which  express  his  poetical  kinship  with  the  earth. 
The  Granite  Head  was  once  a  boulder  near  his  home,  be- 
fore he  chipped  away  the  stone  and  polished  the  surface 
until  he  reached  the  warm,  faintly  pinkish  sheen  of  the 
granite.  With  unerring  familiarity,  he  left  to  the  hair  the 
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rugged  quality  of  the  unpolished   rock  which   remained. 

This  agreement  between  the  sculptor  and  his  material  has 
evolved  in  Zorach's  work  as  a  direct  carver  the  same  sense 
of  a  central  axis  as  actually  exists  in  the  ligature  over  which 
one  begins  to  model.  He  is  an  excellent  modeler,  but  it  is  the 
primitive  emotion  buried  in  stone  which  draws  him  on.  In 
his  Figure,  the  kneeling  woman  is  weighted  with  the  earth's 
warmth  as  she  rises  up  into  the  cool  morning  5  the  movement 
of  her  arms  upward  is  charged  with  power  and  the  earth's 
proximity.  Zorach  does  not  cut  away  too  much  stone,  or  cut 
too  deep.  His  faces  are  inscrutable}  he  reveals  his  emotional 
power  in  forms  and  material,  not  in  intellectual  ideas. 

Like  Zorach,  Robert  Laurent  is  a  direct  carver,  but  bril- 
liantly he  cuts  deep,  with  precision  and  sparkle.  His  sensuous- 
ness  is  intellectual  and  graceful.  On  occasion,  as  in  his  bas- 
reliefs,  he  has,  like  the  Gothic  sculptors,  adapted  his  form 
to  an  architectural  purpose,  and  like  them  contrived  it  sin- 
cerely and  without  affectation. 

A  circular,  racing  rhythm  of  hair  and  arm  forms  the  es- 
sential movement  of  his  Asleep,  but  he  has  enclosed  within 
it  a  tenderly  modeled  counterpoint  of  mound  and  hollow. 


PORTRAIT  OF  VINCENT  CANADE  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  MARIN         PORTRAIT  OF  NADJA 
Bronze  by  Concetta  Scaravaqlione         Bronze  by  Gaston  Lachaise  Terra  Cotta  by  Nat  Smolin 

$250  Weyhe  Gallery  $750  Kraushaar  Gallery  $700 


GRANITE  HEAD 

By  William  Zorach 
Downtown  Gallery  $1200 


SLEEPING  WOMAN 

Alabaster  by  Robert  Laurent 

$600 


SOICHI    SUNAMP 


MALE  SEAL 

Wood  by  Reuben  Nakian 

Downtown  Gallery  $350 


WOODCUTTER  J&3EiB&&f 

Bronze  by  Mahonri  Young  f     w^  \k.9C\    » 

Kraushaar  Gallery  $300    f  f\\$.\,\f,    IW5 


KNEELING  WOMAN 

Terra  Cotta  by  Helene  Sardeau 

Julien  Levy  Gallery  $600 
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His  use  of  alabaster  is  particu- 
larly happy,  for  it  lends  a  lumi- 
nous warmth  to  the  pure  quality 
of  his  form. 

Both  Laurent  and  Gaston  La- 
chaise  were  born  in  France  and 
have  lived  in  this  country  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  But  while 
Laurent  expresses  himself  in  the 
fresh,  crisp  style  of  American  art- 
ists, Lachaise  has  inherited  the 
more  fortunate  elements  of  the 
French  tradition.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Gothic  feeling  in  the 
sharply  modeled  head  of  John 
Marin,  in  which  he  caught  the 
lean,  aquiline  virility  of  his  sub- 
ject, in  most  of  his  work  there  is 
present  a  Baroque  abundance  of 
curve  and  vigor,  and  a  Gallic  wit 
peeps  through  his  distortions. 

More  emotional  in  expression 
than  either  Lachaise  or  Laurent, 
Helene  Sardeau  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  dramatic  force  of  the  posed  subject,  a  knowl- 
edge shared  by  Degas  and  Duse.  An  oriental  melancholy 
washes  over  her  studies,  as  in  the  work  of  the  Slav,  Mes- 
trovic,  her  figures  are  emaciated,  free  of  untelling  detail, 
suffering  undertones  of  tragedy. 

The  pure  and  humble  quality  of  her  work  is  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  emotional  but  positive  character  of  Chaim 
Gross's  Ballet  Girl.  No  breast-beating  here,  but  a  vital,  ag- 
gressive energy,  vigorous  and  availing.  One  fancies  him 
chopping,  rather  than  cutting  his  figure  out  of  the  wood. 
Reuben  Nakian  is  best  known  for  his  monumental  figure 
of  Babe  Ruth,  the  American  counterpart  of  the  Myron  Dis- 
cobolus. First  of  all  a  fine  portraitist,  he  has  achieved  a  fat, 
slippery  lumpiness  in  Male  Seal,  even  as  in  his  portraits  he 
has  animated  the  essence  of  his  subjects.  S?it&^ 


ASLTEEP 

Alabaster  by   Robert  Laurent 

Downtown  Gallery  $750 


WILLIAM  MCKILLOP 


THE  ACROBAT 

Bronze  by 

Dorothy  Greenbaum 

Weyhe  Gallery  $350 
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Reclining  Figure  by  Duncan  Ferguson  fits  into^ari  architect 
tural  form.  Jose  de  Creef t  contorts  the  pose  of  hns feather  int^,,';' 
a  spiral  movement  and  a  conical  design.  Heinz^^^i^lfe'i's 
closer  to  realities.  His  brooding  figure,  Peasant  Mother  and 
Child,  in  its  feeling  for  mass,  for  round  form  and  composi- 
tion, has  the  stirring  quality  of  Picasso's  paintings.  There  is 
moving  contrast  between  the  tender  vulnerability  of  the  child 
and  the  great,  exaggerated  bulwark  of  the  rocklike  mother. 

In  the  •  Acrobat  Dorothy  Greenbaum  carries  through, 
without  overtones  of  any  kind,  Mens  sana  hi  cor  pore  sano. 
And  Mahonri  Young  contributes  an  excellent  example  of 
his  realistic  studies  of  laborers  in  The  Woodcutter.  The  Por- 
trait of  Nadja  by  Nat  Smolin  is  a  provocative  portrait  study 
made  more  robust  by  the  tinting  of  the  clay.  Portraits  by 
Concetta  Scaravaglione,  though  few,  are  acute  and  personal'. 

While  changing  values  surge  and  break,  sculpture  remains 
a  profound  expression  of  the  immutability  of  life's  symbols, 
and  the  timelessness  of  esthetic  and  emotional  ideals. 

In  our  self-conscious  age,  this  art  form  has  another  claim. 
In  modern  interior  architecture,  elaborate  arches  and  ornate 
panelings  have  given  way  to  large  areas  of  unrelieved  space. 
Sometimes  it  is  barren,  frequently  it  is  impersonal.  The  great 
simple  planes  require  something  line  and  strong  to  exist  as 
a  focal  center  for  beauty  of  form.  This  is  one  of  the  fine 
uses  of  sculpture  not  fully  developed  by  decorators  and  de 
signers.  A  chosen  sculpture  with  its  peculiar  emotional  and 
intellectual  appeal  is  a  rare  and  personal  accent. 
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BATHER 

Bronze  by  Jose  de  Creeft 

Ferargil  Gallery  $1000 


BALLET  GIRL 

$250 

Wood  figure  by  Chaim  Gross 


PEASANT  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Teakwood  by  Heinz  Warneke 

Weyhe  Gailery  $1500 


MUSIC- 
cheap   AND    EXPENSIVE 


BY    SAMUEL    CHOTZINOFF 


TO  say  that  we  in  America  have  the  best  of  everything 
in  music  is  only  to  declare  a  truth  that  has  been  univer- 
sally recognized  both  here  and  abroad  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  Europeans  who  may  cavil 
at  the  arrogant  implication  of  the  word  "best",  I  should  say 
that  we  enjoy  the  most  expensive  musical  life  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  today.  Our  orchestras  are  numerous, 
and  cost  us  so  much  that  the  deficits  they  pile  up  threaten 
their  ultimate  extinction.  Certainly,  the  proud  and  angry 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  the  most  expensive  institution 
of  its  kind,  paying  its  artists  and  officials  princely  sums,  and 
demanding  what  in  these  days  is  considered  a  king's  ransom 
for  a  pair  of  seats  in  the  orchestra.  What  this  ostentation 
spells  in  terms  of  taste  is  another  matter. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  the  best  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  best  is  enjoyed.  If  one  person  out  of 
every  hundred  thousand  finds  pleasure  in  certain  master- 
pieces of  art  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  population  as  a 
whole  is  esthetically-minded.  Statisticians  have  computed 
that  in  greater  New  York,  with  its  population  of  eight  or  so 
million,  the  musically-minded  number  only  fifty  thousand 
at  most.  For  the  pleasure  of  this  minority  vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended yearly  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  on  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony,  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and 
several  other  visiting  orchestras. 

However,  though  the  proportion  of  our  music  lovers  to 
our  population  is  a  small  one  indeed,  they  make  up  for  their 
numerical  weakness  by  being  the  most  exigent  public  in  the 
world.  Where  a  German,  for  example,  is  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  a  symphonic  performance  so  long  as  he  can  hear 
the  music  he  likes,  an  American  simply  will  not  patronize 
any  interpretation  that  is  not  expert,  at  least  on  its  technical 
side.  The  German  may  claim  that  by  being  choosy  the 
American  sacrifices  the  spirit  of  music  to  the  letter.  But  the 
American  may  justify  his  attitude  by  asserting  that  the  spirit 
cannot  manifest  itself  except  through  the  letter.  And  he  may 
point  to  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  his  selectiveness  has  so 
raised  the  standard  of  performance  here  that  our  orchestras 
and  executants  are  without  peers  in  the  old  world. 

Of  course,  our  demand  for  technical  and  tonal  perfection 
is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  One  of  them  is  that  perfection 
comes  high,  being  so  rare.  In  good  times  expense  is  not  a 
serious  factor  in  our  musical  life.  When  we  can  no  longer 
afford  perfection,  we  are  so  spoiled  that  we  cannot  get  our- 
selves to  accept  anything  less.  If  we  cannot  always  have  a 
Toscanini  or  a  Stokowski  to  play  our  symphonies  for  us,  we 
are  loath  to  put  up  with  lesser  men.  There  are  many  respect- 
able conductors  who  are  able  to  convey  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven, Wagner  and  Brahms  quite  adequately.  But  when 
such  men  are  announced  to  take  the  place  of  our  idols,  we 
pout  and  demur  like  children,  and  refuse  to  hear  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  opera.  In  Europe  every  small  town 
has  its  opera  company,  the  larger  cities  boast  two  or  three. 
Their  audiences  come  to  hear  the  lyric  dramas  of  Verdi  and 
Wagner,  and  are  only  incidentally  concerned  with  the  artists 
who  appear  in  them.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  artists  and  the  conductor.  We  want 


our  Verdi  and  our  Wagner,  but  we  want  them  through  the 
medium  of  this  or  that  celebrated  tenor  and  soprano,  and 
this  or  that  orchestral  specialist.  Even  the  provinces  refuse 
to  patronize  traveling  companies  that  are  any  but  first  rate. 
A  city  like  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  be  cold  to  the  advances  of 
an  itinerant  operatic  troupe.  But  it  will  save  its  pennies  for 
a  year  and  invite  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to  visit 
it  for  one  week  each  spring. 

The  singer,  pianist,  violinist  and  cellist  must  be  great  in- 
deed these  days,  to  hope  to  win  favor  in  America.  There  are 
dozens  who  might  give  us  pleasure  should  we  be  willing  to 
let  down  the  bars  of  our  discrimination.  I  prefer  to  think, 
however,  that  we  never  shall.  For  if  we  hold  fast  to  our 
standards  the  ideal  of  musical  perfection  may  take  such  root 
among  us  that  it  will  influence  the  education  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  students  of  music.  And  the  time  may  come  when  tech- 
nical proficiency  will  be  so  prevalentasto  betaken  forgranted. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  modern  music,  as  it  was  conceived 
ten  years  ago,  is  on  the  wane.  All  music  that  really  matters 
has  been  composed  in  the  rich  classical  tradition.  I  feel  that 
though  a  little  while  after  the  war  Stravinsky  and  some  of 
the  other  modernists  were  very  popular,  now  they  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  picture.  I  feel  there  is  at  present  a  strong 
swing  back  to  the  classical,  perhaps  explaining  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  opera.  The  fact  remains  that  there  has  not 
been  any  important  music  composed  in  this  country  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Gershwin  still  stands  alone  among 
contemporary  American  composers. 

The  great  test  of  a  nation's  musical  culture  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  home  rather  than  in  the  concert  hall  or 
opera  house.  If  only  fifty  thousand  New  A  orkers  leave  their 
homes  to  attend  musical  events,  what  outlet  do  the  remain- 
ing millions  find  for  their  musical  inclinations:  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  ever\'  human  being  harbors  musical  inclinations. 

Even  through  so  commercial  a  medium  as  the  radio,  great 
music  is  seeping  into  the  American  home.  Where  formerly 
there  was  only  a  choice  between  Amos  and  Andy  and  the 
Goldbergs,  we  can  now  tune  in  on  a  symphony  concert,  or  the 
world's  best  executants.  When  national  advertisers  like  Gen- 
eral Motors  attempt  to  lure  us  to  their  products  through  the 
blandishments  of  great  orchestras,  great  conductors  and  cele 
brated  virtuosi  we  may  be  certain  that  our  susceptibility  to 
the  best  in  music  is  more  wide-spread  than  we  had  imagined. 
Radio  may  prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  music. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  world  has  done  considerable  damage  to 
creative  music.  In  fact,  aside  from  the  lighter  forms,  g 
music,  or  even  very  good  music,  is,  and  has  been  for  a  £ 
many  years,  conspicuous  by  its  absence.    That  is  not  to  say 
that  plenty  of  composers  do  not  continuously  write  sym 
phonies,    operas,    ballets,    snugs,    and    instrumental    pieces, 
which,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  comfortably  span  the 
Atlantic.  But  abundance  cannot  take  the  place  o(  inspiration. 

However,  like  poverty,  lack  of  the  creative  spirit  is  no 
crime.  When  the  time  and  conditions  are  ripe,  America  will 
undoubtedly  have  significant  things  to  say  in  music.  Such  a. 
time  cannot  be  hastened  by  pretending  it  has  already  0 
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KURT  SCHELLING 


THESE  surface,  fitful  notes  on 
the  books  of  1934  may  touch  on 
Trends  and  such.  If  Trends  and  such 
make  your  eyes  glaze,  detour  at  this 
point. 

It  is  not  only  easier,  but  justifiable, 
to  impart  a  tiny  flutter  to  the  flag  by 

emphasizing  the  work  of  American  authors.  True,  literary 
Ireland — year  after  year  little  Erin  makes  the  land  of 
Shakespeare  look  a  bit  silly — contributed  Sean  O'Faolain's 
A  Nest  of  Simple  Folk — not  to  mention  Mr.  Joyce's  Ulysses, 
which  may  now  be  bought  lugubriously  over  the  open  coun- 
ter. It  is  true  also  that  France  pitched  in  with  a  brace  of  mas- 
terpieces— Andre  Malraux's  Man's  Fate  (a  magnificent 
novel  of  the  Chinese  Revolution)  and  two  more  volumes 
of  Jules  Romains'  Men  of  Good  Will. 

But  the  English  contributions  show  no  peaks,  though 
there  were  a  few  fine  things.  The  regulation  scattering  of 
Nice  Hooks  about  Nice  People,  all  apparently  either  written 
or  approved  by  Hugh  Walpole,  arrived  as  per  schedule.  Mr. 
Hilton  scored  a  somewhat  tricky  triumph  with  a  masterly 
tear-jerker;  a  young  lady  named  Christina  Stead  produced 
a  glittering  string  of  Gothic  stories,  The  Salzburg  Tales; 
Mr.  Graves  was  intelligent  about  a  Roman  emperor;  Mr. 
Wells  gave  us  an  800-page  precis,  invigorating  as  ever,  of 
his  life  and  works;  Peter  Fleming,  in  Brazilian  Adventure, 
offered  the  wittiest  volume  of  the  year;  Mr.  Priestley  re- 
deemed himself  with  English  Journey,  full  of  fine  observa- 
tions and  finer  indignation;  Bertrand  Russell's  Freedom  vs. 
Organization,  an  analysis  of  nineteenth  century  Europe, 
though  its  political  conclusions  are  vague,  reached  Strachey- 
ail  heights  of  ironical  portraiture;  and  the  steady  H.  H. 
Richardson  collected  some  distinguished  short  stories  in  The 
End  of  a  Childhood. 

Der  sch'one  Adolf  saw  to  it  that  his  native  land  should 
create  nothing  tit  to  read,  I  lans  Fallada's  The  World  Out- 
side excepted.  Thomas  Mann's  Joseph  and  His  Brothers 
inaugurates  a  profound  masterpiece  but  it  will  never  touch 
our  hearts  as  did  The  Magic  Mountain.  I  hear  tine  things 
of  Werfel'sThe  Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  which  1  have 
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not  yet  seen.  The  emigre  literature 
could  not  help  but  be  interesting;  yet, 
except  perhaps  for  Feuchtwanger's 
The  Oppermanns,  none  of  it  was  first- 
rate.  Zweig's  Erasmus  was  fanatically 
liberal  and  immoderately  mild.  The 
best  work  out  of  Soviet  Russia  was 
Sholokhov's  imposing  Cossack  narrative,  And  Quiet  Flows 
the  Don.  It  seemed  to  me  overpraised,  however.  Nothing  of 
great  value  was  exported  from  the  rest  of  Europe  except 
Knut  Hamsun's  The  Road  Leads  On  and  Silone's  anti- 
Fascist  novel,  Fontamara. 

The  American  season,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  aflush 
with  life.  For  me  its  salient  merit  consisted  in  the  uncover- 
ing of  half  a  dozen  young  writers  (almost  all  under  thirty), 
gifted  with  freshness  of  viewpoint,  individuality  of  style, 
and,  in  one  case,  Josephine  Johnson's  tragically  beautiful 
Now  in  November,  quite  possibly  something  akin  to  genius. 
Other  first  novels  showing  notable  talent  were  Archie 
Binns'  Lightship,  John  O'Hara's  ruthless  and  burnished 
Appointment  in  Samarra,  whose  point  lay  in  its  pointless- 
ness;  and  Tess  Slesinger's  acid,  witty  picture  of  the  New 
York  intelligentsia,  The  Unpossessed.  William  Saroyan's 
The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze  introduced 
a  young  short-story  writer  of  wild  originality  who  may  in 
the  near  future  do  almost  anything,  once  he  ceases  being 
excited  at  his  every  little  mood.  (Despite  Schopenhauer, 
Mr.  Saroyan,  the  world  is  not  your  idea.)  Five  youngsters 
of  this  calibre,  in  themselves,  make  an  interesting  season. 
The  older  boys  and  girls  did  not  do  so  well.  Treatise  on 
Right  and  Wrong  chalked  up  no  hits,  no  runs,  no  errors, 
and  made  us  brood  over  the  Mencken  who  was  educating 
all  of  us  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Lewis'  Work  of  Art  was  en- 
tertaining and  little  more,  though  it  remains  the  pleasantest 
available  way  of  learning  all  about  the  hotel  business.  Mr. 
Cabell's  Smirt  seemed  to  me  definitely  inferior,  but  as  I 
have  never  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Cabell,  the  judgment 
may  be,  nay,  is,  prejudiced.  I  can  say  the  same  with  greater 
emphasis  for  Joseph  Hergesheimer's  The  Foolscap  Rose. 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Tender  Is  the  Night,  a  dissection  of 
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the  half-souls  of  some  neurotic  international  Americans, 
might  have  been  a  first-class  job,  but  didn't  quite  make  the 
grade.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  still  unable  to  decide  whether  his 
gilded  rich  are  the  last  word  in  civilization  or  the  symbols 
of  decay.  Evelyn  Scott's  Breathe  Upon  These  Slain,  though 
alive  with  her  unfailing  intelligence,  was  a  disappointment. 
Pearl  Buck's  The  Mother  was  not  comparable  with  The 
Good  Earth. 

A  tendency  that  was  inevitable,  which  will  become  more 
marked  as  the  crisis  deepens,  was  the  growing  interest  in  the 
psychology  and  destiny  of  the  American  worker.  Most  of 
the  novels  dealing  with  the  submerged  were  definitely  sym- 
pathetic, and,  in  many  cases,  revolutionary.  Only  one — a 
good  story — was  "romantic"  in  its  attitude — William  Wis- 
ter  Haines'  Slim,  the  tale  of  a  high-tension  lineman.  The 
leftward  swing  in  fiction  was  exemplified  by  William  Rol- 
lins' excellent  New  England  strike  novel,  The  Shadow  Be- 
fore, by  Dale  Curran's  unsure  A  House  on  a  Street,  by 
Henry  Hart's  bitter  analysis  of  the  career  of  a  great  polit- 
ical boss,  The  Great  One;  and  by  Robert  Cantwell's  tense 
story  of  some  Pacific  Coast  lumber  mill  workers,  The  Land 
of  Plenty,  probably,  the  finest  American  novel  of  the  year. 

Cantwell  seems  to  me  the  most  adult  of  the  younger  left- 
wingers.  The  Land  of  Plenty  was  important  not  only  be- 
cause in  itself  it  was  a  well  constructed  story;  not  only  be- 
cause, without  strain  or  the  littered  evidence  of  documenta- 
tion, it  grasped  and  interpreted  in  dramatic  terms  the  minds 
of  its  characters,  from  mill-girl  to  Big  Boss;  but  because  it 
showed  how  a  novel  about  workers  may  escape  the  stiffness, 
the  schematism  which  tend  to  restrict  any  art-form  gen- 
erated in  part  out  of  a  political  program. 

James  T.  Farrell's  The  Young  Manhood  of  Studs  Loni- 
gan  and  his  book  of  short  stories,  Calico  Shoes,  while  non- 
political,  also  testified  to  the  deepening  interest  in  the  dis- 
possessed. Albert  Halper's  The  Foundry,  a  robust  chronicle 
of  some  pre-crash  Chicago  electrotype  workers,  received  high 
praise  from  Right,  Left  and  Center.  It  seemed  to  me  an 
honest  book,  disfigured  by  vulgarisms  of  style  and  indiges- 
tible flights  of  fancy.  It  could  have  been  edited  into  dis- 
tinction— and  that  is  true  of  so  many  novels.  More  definitely 
revolutionary  in  their  implications  were  Edward  Dahlberg's 
macabre  Those  Who  Perish  and  Waldo  Frank's  Death  and 
Birth  of  David  Markand,  which  should  have  received  a 
better  press.  Absorption  in  the  realities  oi  social  conflict  also 
expressed  itself  in  such  "human  interest"  stories  as  Lauren 
Gilfillan's  coal  town  expose,  I  Went  to  Pit  College.  The 
field  of  serious  economic  analysis  was  enriched  by  two  in- 
valuable books,  Lewis  Corey's  The  Decline  of  American 
Capitalism  and  Matthew  Josephson's  chronicle  of  the  great 
post-Civil  War  capitalists,  The  Robber  Barons. 

To  redress  the  balance,  there  has  been  in  the  past  year  a 
marked  boom  in  the  literature  of  nostalgia,  in  novels  and 
general  books  inspired  by  a  retreat  to  the  more  romantic  or 
elegant  aspects  of  the  American  past.  The  great  popular  suc- 
cess of  the  season,  Stark  Young's  Massenet  elegy,  So  Red 
the  Rose,  in  which  he  firmly  declared  for  the  Confederacy, 
belonged  in  this  category.  So,  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
did  Carl  Carmer's  Emperor  Jonesy  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama. 

Louis  Dodge's  The  American  glorified  the  pioneer  spirit ; 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  gave  the  old  Maine  coast  an  affectionate 
backward  glance  in  Mary  Peters;  Arthur  Pound's  Once  a 
Wilderness  enhaloed  the  nineteenth  century  middle-western 
agricultural  patriarch.  Most  retrospective  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  Samuel  Roger's  Dusk  at  the  Grove,  a  delicate  sigh  of 
regret  for  our  lost  gentility.  The  same  spirit,  naturally,  filled 
Edith    Wharton's    charming    reminiscences,    A    Backward 


Glance,  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler's  Roman  Spring.  Not 
quite  so  sick  for  home,  but  rather  defiantly  approving  of 
America's  pre-depression  folk-values  was  Ruth  Suckow's 
careful,  if  slightly  dullish,  panorama,  The  Folks. 

On  the  whole,-  one  may  summarize  the  politico-literary 
situation  by  saying  that  the  Left  Wing  produced  better  books 
and  the  Right  Wing  got  more  royalties 

As  America  rushes  furiously  into  its  unknown  future,  the 
literature  of  recall  is  bound  to  become  richer  and,  with  cer- 
tain classes,  more  popular.  This  tendency  has  been  marked 
in  England  ever  since  the  War.  We  are  simply  a  few  years 
behind  the  times.  From  now  on  expect  any  quantity  of  re- 
membrance of  things  past.  And  at  the  same  time — action  and 
reaction — there  will  be  sharper  and  sharper  observation  of 
the  American  present,  for  with  all  our  sighs  of  regret  for 
happier  days,  we  are  at  heart  a  realistic  folk. 

So,  reverting  to  books  and  their  makers, it  isworth  pointing 
out  that  the  South  continued  to  boil  over  with  writers.  There 
was  Mr.  Young's  book;  L.  M.  Alexander's  prize  novel  of 
Negro  life,  Candy,  a  harmless  trifle  in  the  Julia  Peterkin 
vein;  and  T.  S.  Stribling's  third  volume  of  the  Yaiden  saga, 
Unfinished  Cathedral,  an  impressive  and  unsentimental  pic- 
ture of  an  Alabama  town  during  the  1928  boom.  William 
March's  Come  in  at  the  Door,  somewhat  Faulknerian,  show- 
ed that  in  him  we  have  more  than  merely  promising  talent. 

One  adult  historical  novel  appeared,  MacKinlay  Kantor's 
dramatic  picture  of  Gettysburg,  Long  Remember,  and,  in 
The  Cold  Journey,  Grace  Zaring  Stone  offered  a  somewhat 
frigid  blend  of  psychological  probing  and  historical  recon- 
struction, with  the  Deerfield  massacre  as  the  background. 
There  was  not  so  much  straight  romance  as,  after  Anthony 
Adverse,  one  would  shudderingly  expect.  George  Cronyn's 
troubadour  tapestry,  The  Fool  of  Venus,  was  pleasant 
enough;  and  the  reception  given  Isak  Dinesen's  overrated 
Seven  Gothic  Tales  indicated  that  the  reading  public  was  not 
yet  ready  to  abandon  the  parti-colored  pastures  of  pure 
fancy.  It  might  be  worth  while,  at  this  point,  to  announce 
that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  novel  will  be  won  by  The 
Folds,  So  Red  the  Rose,  or  Mary  Peters,  and  that  it  should  be 
awarded  either  to  The  Land  of  Plenty  or  Now  in  November. 

In  non-fiction,  pride  of  place  was  accorded  the  Washing- 
ton books,  particularly  The  New  Dealers  and  Ike  Hoover's 
Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House,  both  interesting, 
neither  of  lasting  importance.  Muck-raking  exposes  abound- 
ed (particularly  in  the  field  of  the  munitions  industry)  and 
New  Dealish  and  Old  Dealish  pronunciamentos  were  legion. 
The  finest  non-fiction  of  the  year,  for  me,  was  contained  in 
the  illuminating  pages  of  Lewis  Mumford's  Technics  and 
Civilization,  a  book  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  this 
magazine;  and,  almost  as  good,  though  in  a  different  sphere, 
was  Louis  Adamic's  The  Native's  Return,  a  travel  narrative 
of  charm  beautifully  combined  with  social  indignation. 

Historians  of  literary  movements  will  also  want  to  note 
the  multiplication  of  picture-books  for  adults,  which  may 
indicate,  quite  possibly,  the  weakening  influence  of  the  writ 
ten  word.  The  Roosevelt  Year,  by  Pare  Lorentz,  pointed  in 
this  direction,  as  did  Don  Wharton's  more  ingenious  Roose- 
velt Omnibus,  which  also  contains  plenty  of  text. 

In  general,  if  you  want  a  formula  to  file  away,  the  arrow 
has  pointed  in  the  direction  of  books  dealing  more  realisti- 
cally with  political  and  social  problems  and  of  books  ex- 
amining, sometimes  objectively,  sometimes  wistfully,  the 
American  past.  The  work  of  the  older  generation  seemed 
pallid  beside  that  of  a  number  of  new  and  promising  young 
sters.  Whatever  else  may  be  dying,  youthful  talent  flourishes. 
Nineteen  thirty-four  was  a  good  vintage  year. 
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EARLY   CURTAIN    CALLS 


enneth    IVIacKenna,   as   Richard 
'Niles  in  Merril)   We  Roll  Along 


FOR  every  tendency  in  one  direction  in  playwriting,  there 
seems  to  be  an  equal  and  opposite  tendency  to  match.  If 
there  are  trick  devices  of  chronology  in  Merrily  We  Roll 
Along  and  Lost  Horizons,  there  is  typical  development  in 
The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife  and  Personal  Appearance,  and 
Small  Miracle.  For  the  play  that  unfolds  like  a  novel  in  short 
scenes — Dodsworth,  or  A  Sleeping  Clergyman — there  are- 
varieties  that  move  swiftly  to  the  point  in  three  acts  of  pace, 
like  Judgment  Day,  Stevedore,  or  Personal  Appearance.  For 
all  the  old  ideas  that  are  rehearsed  in  new  dress,  for  the 
everlasting  romance  of  Napoleon  in  L'Aiglon  or  the  humor 
and  precision  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  or  the  favorite  theme 
of  the  beautiful  young  girl  in  love  with  her  guardian,  in 


Conversation  Piece,  for  the  simple  loves  of  simple  folk  in 
The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife,-  there  are  new  ideas  for  drama 
in  A  Sleeping  Clergyman  and  Judgment  Day.  For  the  al- 
most unbearable  disillusionment  in  the  pessimism  of  Merrily 
We  Roll  Along,  there  is  the  optimistic  note  of  the  Dreamer's 
victory  in  Within  the  Gates. 

These  last  two  plays  mentioned  are  morality  plays;  A 
Sleeping  Clergyman  and  Judgment  Day  are  idea  plays.  You 
can  get  a  little  history  in  several  offerings — in  L'Aiglon,  in 
Jayhawker,  even  in  The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife.  And  some 
modified  current  history  in  Judgment  Day.  More  is  to  come 
in  the  next  Theatre  Guild  production  of  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's Valley  Forge.  You  can  be  amused  or  charmed  with  old 


n   Baker,  Raymond  Bramley,  William  Barwald,  Philip  Leigh,  St.  Clair  Bayfield,  and  Romaine  Callender  in  Judgment  Day 
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VANDAMM 


Yf  alph  Theadore  and  Fred  Stone  in  Jayhawker 


LFREDO    VALENTE 


C^ladvs  Georoe,  Philip  Ober,  Personal   Appearance 


COURTESY   O 


I  ierre  Fresnav  and  Yvonne  Printemps  in  Conversation  Piece 


Tif.nry  Fonda,  June  Walker,  The  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife 


costumes  in  Conversation  Piece,  Merrily  We  Roll  Along,  and  A 
Sleeping  Clergyman. 

If  the  musicals  have  been  slow  getting  under  way,  it  must  he  re- 
membered that  they  are  expensive  and  the  gambling  high.  But  the 
spectacle  of  the  Great  Waltz  wafts  along  on  Johann  Straus's  music, 
and  Life  Begins  at  8:40  will  have  some  competent  rivals  within  a 
few  weeks:  notably,  Anything  Goes,  with  Cole  Porter  music  and 
lyrics,  a  crazy  plot,  Ethel  Merman,  and  Victor  Moore  in  the  dual 
role  of  gunman  and  missionary;  and  Revenge  With  Music,  lovely 
to  look  upon  through  fourteen  sets,  a  pleasing  mingling  of  Spain 
and  Broadway,  with  Ilka  Chase,  Libby  Holman,  Charles  Winninger, 
and  Georges  Metaxa. 

Acting  this  season  seems  to  be  better  than  playwriting.  One  won- 
ders whether  or  not  the  summer  theaters,  which  kept  the  players 
jumping  from  role  to  role,  have  not  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
We  suspect  that  if  the  summer  theater  has  given  no  splendid  play  to 
the  stage,  it  has  helped  to  provide  trained  actors  for  the  small 
crevices,  and  to  keep  the  skilled  ones  limbered. 

Certainly  Ruth  Gordon  has  done  nothing  finer  than  her  acting  in 
A  Sleeping  Clergyman  where  she  was  young  and  old  by  turns,  por- 
traying quite  unlike  characters.  She  has  learned  a  new  make-up  be- 
sides, which  gives  her  face  a  fresh  beauty  at  least  not  reminiscent  of 
the  girl  in  Seventeen.  Herb  Williams  comes  from  vaudeville  with 
that  slow  timing  to  humor  for  which  vaudeville  is  apparent!}'  the 
best  possible  training.  He  is  a  quiet  fool  of  delight  in  The  Farmer 
Takes  a  Wife.  Vaudeville  should  be  kept  alive  for  such  comics,  if 
for  nothing  else.  Their  technique  is  so  personal  that  they  are  never 
quite  absorbed  into  a  play,  but  they  give  it  a  lift  so  that  unity  ceases 
to  count. 

Settings  and  costumes,  which  are  a  matter  of  the  minor  art  of 
taste,  are  superb  this  season.  The  deep  stage  vista  recalls  every  illu- 
sion of  childhood,  and  scenery  retreats  to  infinite  depth  in  Conver 
sation  Piece.  The  old  backdrop  returns  to  its  own  in  The  Farmer 
Takes  a  Wife — a  backdrop  of  painted  clouds  and  mist  and  the  frozen 
"canawl".  Inevitable  great  snowflakes  eventually  fall.  Lee  Simon 
son  did  a  fine  job  of  stylizing  stuffy  interiors  into  something  liveable 
without  being  ugly  in  A  Sleeping  Clergyman.  There  is  a  fairly  effec- 
tive modern  room  set  in  Merrily  We  Roll  Along,  and  the  last  word 
in  Empire  and  Regency  in  L'  Viglon  and  Conversation  Piece. 

In  fact,  in  the  theater  this  season,  you  pay  your  money  and  you 
take  your  choice,  fairly  confident  that  you  will  not  be  bored,  except 
in  spots  like  the  dear  old  egg. 
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THE       CARNIVAL       NOTE 


ORMAN   TANNER 


Translating  the  staunch  holiday  symbols  such  as  tin- 
sel, mistletoe  and  evergreen  into  their  latest  and 
perhaps  gayest  forms  is  not  only  a  field  day,  but 
it  is  along  the  lines  of  modern  decorative  thinking. 

In  a  day  when  we  make  rooms  out  of  cork  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  sit  by  and  see  Christmas  limit  its 
festival  spirit  to  linen  holly  leaves  and  mica. 

We  have,  for  example,  on  these  pages  the  tradi- 
tional evergreen  carried  out  in  wax,  in  aluminum 
foil  and  in  wood.  We  have  the  colors  red  and  white, 
in  rubber,  linen  and  wallpaper.  We  have  tinsel  re- 
placed by  Cellophane. 

Beginning  upper  left  there  are  painted  wood  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments,  angels  in  the  spirit  of  Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts  on  a  mirror  plaque,  a  green  wax 
candle  and  a  bird  in  a  cage  that  sings  several  cheery 
tunes.  All  are  from  Rena  Rosenthal. 

Below  are  four  fabrics  and  our  chef-d'oeuvre  in  the 
way  of  a  Christmas  tree  stand — a  protest  against 
cotton  used  as  snow  when  there  exists  the  Struc- 
tural Glass  Corporation  turning  out  clear  crystal 
Lumite  glass  bricks,  or  green  ones  if  you  prefer. 
The  exaggerated  polkadot  and  elephant  fabric  is 
from  Thibaut,  the  soldiers  and  stars  from  James 
Pendleton. 

In  the  upper  right  is  a  cluster  of  red  and  white 
balloons  from  the  Toy  Balloon  Company.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  in  silver  aluminum  foil  and  the  matching 
wreath   are   from   Gerard. 

The  cartoon  wallpaper  is  from  Imperial,  the  scallops 
with  the  dots  from  Thibaut — both  in  red  and  white. 
The  cigar  and  champagne  paper  (in  silver)  is  from 
Birge. 

You  may  have  heard  that  advertising  men  have 
taken  to  devious  pursuits.  One  changed  straw  and 
corks  into  a  fan  dancer  and  a  skater.  They  are  from 
the  bar  department  at  Saks-Fifth  Avenue.  They  are 
place  cards  and  ashtray  or  cigarette  holders. 

The  stage  setting  is  made  of  knitted  Cellophane 
from  the  mills  of  Joseph  Brandt.  All  of  it — the  opal- 
escent matting  (floor),  the  fringe  (draperies) — is  sold 
at  Marshall  Field,  Gimbel's,  and  through  decorators. 
If  comes  in  any  width  (one  to  seventy-two  inches) 
and  in  all  the  brilliant  colors. 
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THE  MODERN  TABLE  WEARS  HOMESPUN 


It  wears  homespun  in  the  same  way  one  wears  a  Chanel  creation  of  rough  and  humble  material,  looking 
twice  as  smart  as  ever  one  could  in  gossamer  silks  or  satins.  The  secret,  of  course,  is  in  contrasts.  The 
rough  linen  contrasts  with  the  smooth  wood  of  the  table  and  the  glitter  of  crystal  and  silver.  This 
table  was  set  by  Mrs.  William  Lescaze,  wife  of  the  noted  architect,  for  an  exhibition  of  fables  held 
at  James  McCutcheon,  and  the  rough  tweedy  linen  used,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  homespun.  But  it  is 
woven  on  Scotch  looms  and  sponsored  by  the  Duchess  of  York.  It  is  made  of  pure  linen  in  large 
beige  and  white  squares  William  Lescaze  designed  the  runners  and  napkins,  following  the  simple  pat- 
tern of  the  material.  The  linen  is  exclusive  with  McCutcheon  in  this  country.  The  crystal  plates  are  from 
Fostona,  and  the  glasses  are  from  Bryce  Brothers.  The  silver  is  Cartier's  with  the  Lescaze  monogram  worked 
out  by  Rosomax.  Cigarette  holders  from  Plummer's.  Salts  and  peppers,  Russel  Wright.  The  flower  arrange- 
ment in  the  rectangular  Jean  Luce   container  from  Rena  Rosenthal   is  from  Hawthorne  Flower  Shop. 
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IT  is  an  amusing  contradiction  that  at  the  present  moment 
Rockefeller  Center,  probably  the  most  modern  building 
in  the  world,  is  housing  the  First  Annual  Fine  Arts  Exposi- 
tion and  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  mellow 
and  wise  in  ways  of  past  grandeur,  is  sheltering  the  Thir- 
teenth Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Industrial 
Design.  "Very  exciting"  is  the  comment  you  hear  attached 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Exposition,  and  "very  sure-footed"  is  a 
recurrent  opinion  on  the  modern  exhibit.  Which  puts  every- 
thing on  the  vice  versa  and  completely  topsyturvy. 

Both  exhibits  are  both  things.  It  is  the  news  of  the  man 
biting  the  dog  when  antiques  take  on  the  glamour  of  a  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey,  and  it  is  a  proud  and  sudden  moment  when 
contemporary  stuff — now  of  the  muscle  and  brawn  school- — ■ 
ceases  to  look  experimental  and  transient. 

The  Fine  Arts  Exposition  opened  first,  the  invitations 
from  Mr.  S.  W.  Frankel,  who  has  generated  this  enormous 
undertaking,  reading  eight-thirty,  November  the  second. 
It  opened  with  everything  in  place  to  the  last  Buddha,  a 
speech  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  inaugurated  by  an  audience 
dressed  in  chinchilla  and  ermine.  This  was  the  keynote  of 
the  exhibit.  On  the  left  as  you  entered  was  a  music  room  by 
McMillen  built  around  four  Boutet  de  Monvel  panels  and 
:  carried  out  in  gold  and  white  Venetian  furniture,  emerald 
silk  and  among  other  things  an  eighteenth  century  French 
harp  with  Chinese  figures  in  gold  and  black  lacquer.  It  was 
a  high  and  stiff  and  beautiful  room  with  that  dramatic  wal- 
lop which  McMillen  seems  well  able  to  plant  whether  the 
ingredients  are  Lombardian,  Empire  or  late  Phoenician. 
Her  famous  small  rooms  were  re-exhibited,  too,  to  every- 
one's complete  delight. 

On  the  right  were  rooms  by  Isabella  Barclay — French  and 
English  eighteenth  century,  with  Aubusson  rugs,  Chinoiserie 
panels  and  such.  Right  from  the  start  it  was  evident  that  all 
was  to  be  elegant  and  sweeping.  From  there  you  wound  your 
way  through  mystery  clocks  by  Cartier,  crystal  by  Chait, 
Chou  bronze  by  Yamanaka,  miniature  silver  sets  by  James 
Robinson,  new  Yenuses  by  French  and  Company,  and  on  up 
through  the  Elsie  de  Wolfe  stylized  mirrored  room  with 
modern  lighting  by  Rudolf  Wendel  to  the  candelabra  with 
simulated  lighted  candles  in  the  Symons  display. 

Almost  everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  single,  fine,  in- 
dividual things  of  which  there  were  many.  Several  thought 
it  well  staged.  Others  considered  it  high  insult  to  gather  to- 
gether in  this  year  1 934  under  the  roof  of  skyscraper  Rocke- 
feller an  overwhelming  bulk  of  an  exhibit  with  no  fresh 
notes.  "Why,"  they  said,  "should  I  look  at  things  with 
which  I  have  spent  my  lifer  I  prefer  to  see  one  room  in 
which  there  is  an  oval  kitchen."  (The  exhibit  closes  De- 
cember 1st.) 

A  confirmed  and  ardent  modernist  on  the  way  to  the 
Metropolitan  exhibit  of  Industrial  Design  remarked,  "I 
suppose  most  of  this  will  look  very  familiar."  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  Here  was  unit  after  unit  in  the  modern  manner; 
dressing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  bedroom  porches,  textile  and 


object  groupings  with  a  high  originality  I.Q. — and  having 
a  depth  and  subtlety  not  generally  attributed  to  the  con- 
temporary philosophy. 

It  is  not  so  simple  as  it  used  to  be.  This  display  to  which 
two  hundred  firms  and  designers  have  contributed  allows  no 
one  to  turn  with  a  shrug  on  the  "full  of  angles"  or  "too 
obvious"  dismissals.  Here  are  set-ups  to  which  you  go  back, 
study,  and  even  puzzle  about.  They  sing  the  new  scale  with 
conviction. 

On  the  opening  day  the  place  buzzed  with  the  exhibiting 
architects,  designers  and  manufacturers 
— Raymond  Loewy,  William  Lescaze, 
Walter  Kantack,  Donald  Deskey  and 
many  others.  Their  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm were  infectious.  One  of  the  most 
critical  (a  Frenchman)  said  the  exhibit 
was  as  fine  as  he  had  ever  seen  abroad. 
A  layman  remarked  on  entering,  "How 
beautiful!"  The  first  afternoon  had  the 
exhilarating  air  of  a  group  of  proud 
papas.  No  one  trying  to  shirk  identification  and  responsi- 
bility— everyone  on  the  swallowed-a-canary  side.  It's  a 
pretty  exciting  business,  this  lighting  metal  so  it  looks  like 
inspired  spun  glass,  and  turning  pots,  pans  and  pianos  into 
twentieth  century  rhythms  and  sophistication.  (Note:  well 
worth  a  trip  to  New  York.  .  .  .  Closes  January  6th.) 

•  •  • 

The  William  Lescaze  house-warming  (theirs  is  the  new 
modern  house,  the  first  in  New  York,  built  on  Forty-eighth 
street  and  presenting  a  face  of  structural  glass  to  the  world) 
came  on  the  evening  of  the  close  of  the  Antique  exhibit  at 
the  Commodore.  Fancy  the  shock  of  going  from  an  exhibit 
of  early  American  dolls,  toby  jugs  and  ship  models  to  a 
house  in  which  there  are  no  fancies,  where  the  furniture  is 
low  and  built  in,  where  tones  of  cedar  and  gray  are  merrily 
mixed,  where  the  bathroom  has  enough  shelves,  and  where 
a  bedside  button  starts  a  Tschaikowsky  "fourth".  The  house 
is  four  stories  high  with  the  architects'  offices  on  the  street 
level,  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  bed- 
rooms and  bath  on  the  second  and  the  living  room  sweeping 
clean  from  Forty-eighth  street  to  the  back-yard  on  the  third. 
It's  a  milestone  in  these  brownstone  hills. 

•  •  • 

By  further  contradiction,  there  has  also  sprung  up  in  the 
aristocratic  Murray  Hill  region — Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Park  avenue — a  small,  white,  semi-Georgian  cottage.  It  was 
built  by  the  New  York  Committee  of  Better  Homes  in 
America  in  co-operation  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  It  is  explained  that  this  little  morsel  is  for  us  white 
collar  folks  to  live  in  happily  ever  after. 

On  the  opening  day  the  house  was  not  quite  finished,  but 

it  was  complete  enough  to  note  that  the  general  idea  was 

white  and  that  there  was  an  organdie  ruffle  on  the  dressing 

table  and   that   it  was  about  as  stimulating   as  a   piece   of 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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FROM  22  COUNTRIES 
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THE  world's  leading  buyers — 
some  150,000  of  them,  repre- 
senting 72  countries — will  again 
assemble  in  Leipzig  this  spring. 
There,  in  one  short  week,  they  will 
easily  and  conveniently  cover  the 
markets  of  22  countries.  .  .  . 
There,  they  will  inspect  and  com- 
pare the  latest  offerings  in  their 
lines  from  all  over  the  world. 

Because  of  the  intense  compe- 
tition, it  is  most  often  at  Leipzig 
that  the  exhibitors  make  their  bid 
for  attention  by  showing  their 
newest  products.  In  many  lines, 
the  wares  destined  to  become 
popular  throughout  the  world  are 
first  introduced  at  Leipzig. 

Shrewd  buyers  know  the  impor- 
tance of  being  able  to  preview 
next  season's  best  sellers.  That's 
why  95%  of  the  American  buyers, 
covering  these  Fairs,  repeat  their 
visits  year  after  year. 

It  is  here  at  Leipzig — the  cross- 
roads of  International  Trade — 
that  American  buyers  discover 
many  of  the  happiest  solutions  to 
their  buying  problems.  Whatever 
your  line — you  will  find  a  visit  to 
the  Fairs  highly  profitable  in  every 
way.  Why  not  plan  now  to  visit 
the  coming  Spring  Trade  Fair? 

In  the  General  Merchandise 
Fairs,. you  find   more  than   5,000 


firms  exhibiting  their  latest  offer- 
ings in  many  diversified  lines — 
both  standard  merchandise  and 
profitable  novelties.  Finished 
goods  and  semi-finished  goods, 
for  every  line  of  the  department 
store  and  the  specialized  store, 
are  conveniently  grouped  to  facil- 
itate comparison  and  selection. 
Many  of  the  items  can  be  styled 
to  your  own  specifications.  And 
in  every  case  you  negotiate  di- 
rect with  the  executives  of  the 
firm. 

For  more  than  700  years  the 
Leipzig  Trade  Fairs  have  been 
held.  They  have  long  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  efficient  operation 
and  courteous  attention  to  the 
needs  of  buyers  and  exhibitors 
alike. 

We  invite  you  to  communicate 
with  us  for  complete  information 
on  any  lines  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. Our  New  York  Office — 
or  an  Honorary  Representative  in 
your  vicinity — will  gladly  furnish 
any  specific  information  you  re- 
quest. And  explain  certain  impor- 
tant travel  discounts  and  cour- 
tesies, available  to  Leipzig  Fair 
visitors.  Your  inquiry  involves  no 
obligation.  Write  today  for  Book- 
let No.  II.  Leipzig  Trade  Fair, 
Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Fancy  goods 

Ceramics 
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Jewelry 

Kitchen  wares 

Carnival    goods 
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American  cheese.  The  baths  were 
nice  with  chromium  rims  where 
the  old  crack  used  to  be,  and  the 
kitchen  and  service  quarters  were 
nice  (one  of  those  arrangements 
where  you  can  slice  carrots  and 
roast  a  roast  and  run  up  a  little 
seam  in  a  curtain  all  in  two  steps 
and  a  light  leap).  Also,  it  was  a 
nice  idea  to  have  a  room  for  twins 
and  a  nursery  with  unpainted  fur- 
niture and  Sealex  linoleum. 

It  grew,  this  little  house,  out 
of  the  charm  school  and  will  be 
extolled,  I  understand,  over  the 
Columbia  network — so  by  this 
time  there  are  probably  untold 
millions  of  these  little  things 
(houses)  all  over  the  place  and 
full  of  us  busy  bee  white  collar 
workers.  It  is  New  York's  way  of 
meeting  the  average  tastes  and  of 
weeping  into  its  beer  over  the 
dear,  sentimental,  little  houses 
that  Federal  money  should  build. 
I  understand  that  one  man 
emerged  from  his  chromium 
plated  apartment  near-by  with 
purchase  money  in  hand.  He 
loved  the  country,  he  said,  but 
didn't  like  to  commute.  So  there 
you  have  it  .  .  .  and  us. 
•     •     • 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  dignified 
riot  that  has  hit  these  shores  in 
some  time  was  the  disembarking 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  lately  of 
Paris,  France,  and  Four  Saints 
in  Three  Acts.  She  spoke  at  the 
Colony  Club  one  evening — the 
first  time  in  America — to  a  group 
of  the  members  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  John  S.  Sheppard.  It  was, 
as  far  as  anyone  could  see,  a 
scoop  for  the  museum  .  .  .  and  for 
anyone  who  could  get  a  ticket. 
Whether  Miss  Stein  would  be 
liked  or  not,  was  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  seen  her 
do  "Pigeons  Alas"  over  the  Trans 
Lux  circuit.  But  Miss  Stein's  en- 
trance put  a  stop  to  all  that  qua- 
vering. She  is  hearty  and  rugged 
and  likable,  on  the  shrewd  side, 
and  with  a  twinkle  she  gave  to 
her  New  York  audience  a  talk  on 
"Pictures"  which  when  repro- 
duced in  the  morning  Herald 
Tribune  and  read  over  the  break- 
fast coffee  caused  a  pause  on  the 
side  of  oil  painting!  Miss  Stein's 
lecture  on  modern  art  was  the 
story  of  Miss  Stein's  changing 
feeling  toward  oil  paintings  from 
the  time  she  first  stopped  to  look 
hard  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to 
the  present  day  when  she  is 
bothering  as  to  whether  pictures 
should  stay  in  or  come  out  of  their 
frames.  It  was  a  fascinating 
autobiography  of  a  reaction,  and 
on  what  might  seem  a  slight  frame 
was  built  a  structure  covering  the 


whole  oil  painting  universe. 

She  said  an  oil  painting  was 
entitled  to  its  own  existence;  that 
the  question  was  how  much  vital- 
ity did  it  have  and  do  you  like  to 
look  at  it.  .  .  .  She  recalled  the 
first  time  she  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  air  in  an 
oil  painting.  .  .  .  She  spoke  of 
how  troubled  she  was  when  she 
couldn't  make  sure  which  was 
more  real  to  her,  a  scene  or  the  oil 
painting  of  a  scene.  .  .  .  When  she 
first  saw  white  as  a  color  and  of 
,  pictures  before  which  one  could 
sleep.  She  had  her  audience  in 
gales  of  laughter  over  such  re- 
marks as,  "I  always  liked  looking 
out  of  the  windows  of  museums", 
and  "Familiarity  does  not  breed 
contempt ;  it  just  breeds  familiari- 
ty", and  "There  are  a  great  many 
oil  painters  in  Paris — 60,000 
with  20,000  earning  a  living", 
and  "The  relation  of  anything  to 
the  thing  painted  is  nobody's 
business!"  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  way  Miss  Stein 
says  or  writes  things  that  matters 
a  great  deal. 

No  big  words — an  enormous 
amount  of  amplification  in  a  con- 
fusingly simple  way  and  then 
when  it  was  all  over  an  awful  mo- 
ment of  doubt  when  one  won- 
dered if  one  really  had  ever  seen 
an  oil  painting  and  would  an  oil 
painting  be  recognized  if  met  on 
the  street.  At  the  end  of  the  lec- 
ture she  read  bits  of  her  own  work 
and  lost  some  of  the  audience 
on  the  one  about  Picasso  and  Na- 
poleon. There  were  questions,  too. 
One  was  a  challenge  to  her  state- 
ment that  no  one  could  write  well 
and  paint  well  at  the  same  time. 
Michelangelo  was  the  answer. 
Someone  said  did  she  think  The 
Raven  was  a  good  poem,  and  she 
said  yes.  "Because,"  said  the  in- 
quirer, "in  it  Poe  repeats  the  way 
you  do?"  "Which,"  said  Miss 
Stein,  "is  not  what  makes  it  a 
good  poem — anyone  can  repeat." 
(More  laughter.)  "It's  the  way 
you  repeat." 

•     •     • 

Also,  along  the  modern  theme 
is  this  bit  of  news.  Recently  there 
was  displayed  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  about  a  square  mile  of 
a  new  modern  line  of  furniture 
called  Amodec.  The  designer  was 
anonymous,  but  we  have  our  sus- 
picions. In  a  kennel  show,  count- 
ing point  for  point,  a  few  blue 
ribbons  would  probably  go  its 
way.  The  prices  sounded  like  a 
good  grocery  order  and  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
There  were  a  great  many  light 
woods  and  chairs  done  with  rope. 
The  round  mirrors  for  over  dress- 
ing table  chests  were  spacious  and 
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•and,  and  the  way  the  furniture 
:ted  together  into  desks  or  dress- 
g  tables  or  what  not  was  in- 
resting.  Some  of  the  round 
irnered  contours  and  oriental 
uches  in  the  way  of  hardware 
id    good    style    points.    Amodec 

will  burst  on  the  market  after  the 

first  of  the  year,  and  like  spring 
rocuses,  if  you  don't  watch  out, 

will  be  in  your  house  before  you 

know  it. 

•  •     • 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  of 
table  displays  in  the  department 
-ton-  which  means  there  are  a 
good  many  new  china,  glass  and 
linen  designs.  James  McCutcheon 
asked  magazines  to  invite  the  dc 
signers  to  set  tables  for  them.  We 
chose  Mrs.  William  Lescaze,  the 
wife  of  the  modern  architect,  who 
used  a  table  designed  by  Mr. 
Lescaze  with  a  heavy  brown  and 
white  homespun  linen  cloth  and 
simple  glass.  Robert  Locher  did 
a  table  with  an  amusing  off- 
center  linen  arrangement.  There 
were  some  unusual  grass  mats  on 
one  table,  picturesque  with  Chi- 
anti  bottles  and  fruit. 

R.  H.  Macy  also  arranged  a 
table  display  with  a  variety  in  its 
list  of  sponsors  which  one  can- 
not classify — only  name. 

The  hunt  breakfast  table  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Thomas  had  some 
new  cream  and  brown  cov- 
ered howls  of  Quimperware  with 
a  large,  round,  matching  tu- 
reen (with  a  pork  motif  running 
around  the  center)  which  were 
the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  the  show. 
Crystal  cradles  used  for  vegetables 
on  Marian  Hall's  and  Diane 
Tate's  before-theatre-snacks  table 
had  great  style.  The  formal  din- 
ner by  Mme.  Antonio  Grossardi 
had  a  china  centerpiece  in  gold 
and  white  said  to  be  a  replica  of 
the  one  in  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  Oscar  of  the  Wal- 
dorf had  five  glasses  and  an  in- 
dividual salt  and  pepper  at  each 
place.  Mile.  Yvonne  Printemps 
went  in  for  champagne,  pale  yel- 
low glasses,  yellow  orchids  and  a 
diaphanous  linen.  The  Sunday 
evening  supper  by  the  Trincess 
Paul  Chavchavadze  had  great 
pyramids  of  lemons  and  green 
leaves  for  decoration.  One  of  the 
nicest  things  about  that  was  the 
pungent  citron  odor. 

It  is  said  that  everyone  was 
very  conscientious  about  these  ta- 
bles and  fought  for  their  dis- 
criminations down  to  the  last 
knife-handle,  which  handles  ap- 
peared in  various  forms — wood- 
en, black,  glass  and  silver. 

•  •     • 

The  gift  season  is  upon  us. 
New  ideas  are  bursting  from 
ever\-  window  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  new  pinks  in  pottery, 
shapes  in  nut  crackers,  combina- 
tion clock,  ashtray  and  calendar 
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pieces,  there  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  depression. 

Lamps  begin  to  match  shades, 
and  Christmas  trees  are  made  of 
aluminum  foil  and  glass.  The 
holiday  spirit  is  all  around  us.  To 
those  who  are  confused  to  a  point 
of  mania  about  all  this,  however, 
there  are  ways  out. 

M  and  M  Importing,  for  ex- 
ample, exists  for  those  who  want 
any  kind  of  a  small  trick  table — 
Rena  Rosenthal  for  modern  ac- 
cessories— Olivette  Falls  for  mod- 
ern reproductions  in  the  accessory 
line,  and  James  Amster  at  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman  for  gift  antiques 
with  style.  At  least,  that's  our 
idea. 

Besides  the  specialty  shops 
there  is  the  whole  group  of  "'Help, 
help"  agencies  to  which  you  give 
your    name,    address — big,    little 


or  medium  sized  problem,  and 
presto,  it  is  solved  before  sun- 
down. Bello,  Incorporated,  is  one 
of  these.  They  will  buy  anything 
for  you  with  the  maximum  of 
taste  and  at  the  minimum  of  price. 
Then  there  i-  Western  Union  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  If  you  con- 
sider Xew  York  City  your  oyster 
where  gifts  are  concerned,  West- 
ern Union  will  plunder  it  for  you. 
The  order  for  purchase  can  be 
given  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  or 
Dallas,  Texas.  Money  is  deposit- 
ed to  cover  the  price  of  the  gift 
and  the  wiring,  plus  a  twenty-five 
cent  delivery  fee.  If  the  order  is 
for  some  standard  item,  they 
merely  place  the  order  and  see 
that  it  is  delivered,  but  if  it  is 
for  some  extraordinary  something, 
they  have  a  staff  member  who 
knows  the  field  go  out  and  do  the 
choosing.  They  have  purchased  in 
the  course  of  their  gift  life — 
horses  .  .  .  chess  boards  to  be  de- 
livered on  trains  at  prescribed 
stations,  and  once  they  delivered 
a  fresh,  frothing  ice  cream  soda  to 
a  young  lady  who  wanted  one 
from  a  young  man  who  was  sorry 
he  wasn't  around  to  buy  it  for 
her.  Single  flowers,  Auburn  auto- 
mobiles, circus  tickets,  baby  car- 
riages and  champagne  have  been 
bought  by  them.  They  have  sent 
gifts  which  range  from  a  set  of 
silverware  to  a  Frigidaire.  have 
put  even  bulky  objects  like  the 
latter  on  ship  board  or  on  trains 
and  even  on  airplanes.  They  will 
purchase  and  deliver  any  of  the 
material  in  Arts  axd  Decora- 
tion,  or  in  the  mind's  eye  for  that 
matter.  S.  T. 


Old  Whirls  and  New 

Travel's  newest  thrills  are  found  in  the  ancient  East ...  Japan  ...  the 
one  land  where  old  and  new  blend  delightfully.  •  Electric  trains 
speed  you  to  thousand-year-old  shrines.  Rickshas  vie  with  limousines 
..  .telephones  with  Buddhist  bells...  geisha  with  the  cinema  ...  twentieth 
century  efficiency  with  pre-historic  charm  ...  that's  the  Joy  of  Travel 
in  Japan.  •  Afloat,  discover  the  Joy  of  Travel  on  modern  N.  Y.  K. 
Line  motor  marus.  Magnificent  rooms  and  salons,  outdoor  sports  on 
expansive  decks,  movies  .  .  .  pukka  service  and  cuisine  .  .  .  gaiety 
and  enjoyment.  •  Express  Service  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  via  Honolulu  ...  Direct  Service  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 
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JAPAN,  CHINA,  and  the  PHILIPPINES 

PACIFIC         COAST         AND         RETURN 


FIRST    JC/IO  CABIN   tA'Ty  SECO 

CLASS   "'•Z  up     CLASS  *HO/  up        CLASS 


ND   JOOl)  TOURIST   <  n  n  -r 

>S     fJJ/up       CABIN  ZZ/u 


Write  to  Department  90  for  information,  rates  and  reservations. 

New  York,  25  Broadway;  San  Francisco,  551  Market  St.;  Seattle,  1404  Fourth  Ave.; 
Chicago,  40  North  Dearborn  St.;  Los  Angeles,  605  South  Grand  Ave.,  or  any 
Cunard    White    Star   Limited    office.    Consult  your  local  tourist  agent.    He  knows. 
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Toivering  40  stories  above  Central  Park's 
840  beautiful  acres,  Essex  House  offers  to 
the  discriminating  guest  the  utmost  in  fine 
hotel  accommodations.  A  step  to  transpor- 
tation, smart  shops  and  theatres. 


Dining  and  Dancing  Nightly  in  the  Colonnades  to 
Glen  Gray's  Casa  Lonia  Orchestra 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
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<=r4-lbert  c+uwaerter,  manager 
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Manos,  by  a  Spanish  child  eleven  years  old 


Fruit  Seller,  by  a  Mexican  child  ten  years  old 


Man  with  a  Donkey,  by  a  Mexican  child  ten  years  old 


•■  i  -S  $  n *  &s 


Crew  Race,  by  an  English  child  seven  years  old 
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Scene  from   Life   of  Gustav  I,  hy 
a    Swedish    child    ten    years    old 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION     OF 


CHILDREN'S 
PAINTINGS 


f/^HILDREX  from  thirty-six 
V>  countries  arc  represented  in 
the  paintings  which  are  being 
exhibited  in  Rockefeller  Center. 
New  York  City,  until  December 
first.  The  pictures  which  were 
brought  from  Liberia  for  this 
exhibition  were  the  first  paintings 
or  sketches  ever  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  that  country. 

This  show,  which  was  opened 
by  Mr-.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
November  twelfth,  shows  an 
amazing  range  of  child  thought. 
The  picture  concepts  of  very 
young  children  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample, seem  to  show  definite  im- 
prints of  great  painters  of  the  last 
few  centuries.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  is  a  result  of  the 
child's  growing  in  an  environ- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  paint- 
er, or  whether  the  great  interest  in 
painting  which  exists  in  France 
conditions  children  to  a  different 
kind  of  art  expression  than  the 
public  attitude  in  other  countries. 
The  pictures  of  Bali  are  per- 
haps the  most  amazing  in  the  ex- 
hibit in  their  decorative  content. 
Very  young  children  there  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  island  drew  de- 
signs which  expressed  not  only  a 
native  sense  of  beautifully  coordi- 
nated composition,  but  coloring 
that  is  instinctive  and  sure. 

The    pictures    by    children    in 
Russia,    China   and    Spain    show 


how  completely  the  child  mind  is 
engrossed  in  the  preoccupations  of 
adults.  Children  from  all  these 
countries  drew  pictures  of  revolu- 
tionary scenes,  tanks  and  war. 

This  exhibition  of  children's 
paintings  will  tour  the  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  College 
Art  Association  after  it  closes  in 
New  York. 

The  sponsors  of  this  exhibition 
hope  to  demonstrate  the  various 
techniques  of  teaching  employed 
in  progressive  schools  in  many 
lands.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  art  traditions  which 
have  existed  for  thousands  of 
years  in  countries  like  Japan  and 
China  with  such  groups  as  the 
American   and   Mexican    Indian. 

The  exhibition  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee  headed  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Lewisohn.  Mrs. 
Lewisohn  is  a  trustee  of  the  Little 
Red  School  House,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  exhibition  will  go 
to  the  scholarship  fund  of  this 
school.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are:  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Miss 
Martha  Lincoln  Draper.  Mrs. 
Hubert  Hilder,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Iselin  Henderson.  Miss  Elisabeth 
Irwin,  Mrs.  O'Donnell  Iselin, 
Mrs.  Charles  Merz,  Mrs.  Everett 
Dean  Martin.  Mrs.  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  Francesca  Flynn 
Paine.  Mrs.  Lucius  Wilmerding. 
and  Mrs.  F.  YY.  Knauth. 
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for  Chri§tma§  Pre§ent§ 


Three  charming  table  accessories — ideal  for         Tiny   birds  for   almonds —  leaves   of  glass 
bonbons,  almonds,  and  lemon  slices.  for  salt— in  crystal  or  colors. 


This  new  tea  warmer  has  a  tiny  candle  in  The  graceful  bubble  candy    jar  in  crystal 

the  base  which  does  the  trick  beautifully.         or  in  Fostoria's  gem-like  colors. 


Tin)    outstanding    examples   of  strikingly         Has  any  home  enough  decanters?  Nol  So 
n  design:  the  cylindrical  and"triple        here  are  two  of  unusual  beauty,  ideal  for 
action"  cvcktail  shakers.  fine  wines  or  liqueurs. 


THESE  are  just  a  few  of  Fostoria's  almost  endless  creations  in 
beautiful  glassware.  Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Fostoria  stem- 
ware and  diunerware  in  both  crystal  and  colors,  including  the 
must  glamorous  color  development  in  glassware — Fostoria's 
Oriental  Ruby.  Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "Correct  Wine  and 
Table  Service".  Fostoria  Glass  Company,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

ostoria  (wi) 

THE    GLASS    OF    FASHION 


LEATHER- 


ITS  NEW  DECORATIVE  USES 


AFTER  thinking  for  years  that 
-**■  leather  was  suitable  only 
for  desk  tops  and  library  tables, 
for  chairs  that  were  large,  rather 
shapeless  and  very  masculine,  we 
are  suddenly  beginning  to  suspect 
that  leather  is  as  varied  as  wood 
and  almost  as  flexible  as   fabric. 

Hobe  Erwin  is  one  of  several 
modern  designers  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  special  breeds  and 
varieties  of  leather.  In  a  room 
designed  for  the  recent  McCutch- 
eon  show,  he  covered  an  entire 
wall  with  drapery  made  of  beige 
bull  hide.  This  leather  has  a  good 
deal  of  body,  and  can  be  "bussle- 
buffed"  to  throw  up  the  grain  and 
give  a  soft,  suedey  effect.  He  made 
a  natural  saddle  for  the  arm- 
chairs by  suspending  a  slender 
sheet  of  sole  leather  from  side  to 
side.  And  he  used  shades  of  top 
grain  hide  skived  to  a  fine  trans- 
parency on  ram's  horn  lamps. 
Side  chairs  beside  a  long  table 
were  covered  in  an  envelope  de- 
sign with  beige  calf.  Before  the 
fireplace,  Mr.  Erwin  used  a  low 
coffee  table  with  lacquered  plum 
leather  stretched  over  its  entire 
surface  to  make  it  impervious  to 
liquid  stains  of  any  kind. 

Grace  Hutchins  and  Rebecca 
Dunphy  designed  the  simple, 
modernized  coffee  table  shown  in 
the  circle  above.  It  has  generous 
proportions,  and  beneath  a  remov- 
able glass  tray,  a  circular  panel  of 
gold-embossed  white  leather,  treat- 
ed to  withstand  heat  and  moisture. 
The  tidy  bar  is  also  theirs.  It  was 
inspired  by  an  old  English  bache- 
lor's chest,  but  is  now  adapted  to 


modern  habits.  The  leaf  is  covered 
with   liquor-proof   white   leather. 

Schumacher  is  prepared  for 
leather  expansion,  and  will  make 
up  for  special  orders  rolls  of  any 
length,  thirty-six  inches  wide. 
They  have  matched  the  colors  to 
their  finest  damasks.  If  you  pre- 
fer leather  in  hides  or  cut  to  pat- 
tern, Lehman-Connor  has  a  large 
range  of  colors  and  is  equipped  to 
match  special  shades,  so  that 
leather  can  be  included  in  the 
coordination  of  accessories  be- 
tween departments.  Blanchard 
Brothers  and  Lane  have  produced 
a  dull,  natural  finish  which  is  im- 
pervious to  acids  and  stains.  They 
are  almost  ready  to  market  a  new 
quilted  leather  for  draperies, 
boudoir  chairs,  or  paneling.  It 
will  carry  its  own  tufting,  and  the 
flexible  quality  of  leather  will  re- 
main unmistakable,  even  empha- 
sized. 

As  the  use  of  leather  increases, 
it  becomes  more  important  to 
designate  specific  varieties  and 
treatments.  There  is  loose  and 
tight  leather  (leather  from  the 
flank,  for  instance,  is  loose  from 
the  animal's  walking);  coarse 
and  fine-grained  leather;  leather 
from  the  fall  kill,  fat  and  rich; 
and  hides  from  the  spring  kill, 
of  animals  that  have  not  been  fed 
so  well  through  the  winter.  Leath- 
er can  be  buffed  to  %4  of  an 
inch,  but  unless  top  grain  is  used, 
it  will  disintegrate.  Veal  hide  is 
more  pliable  and  less  compact 
than  calf.  Vegetable  tanning  will 
stretch,  and  mineral  tanning  com- 
press the  fibers. 


feoj  ClJugaJZem  -M^Wt 


For  example,  the  new  "Party  Bag,"  a 
glorious  thing  in  gold  brocade  or  other 
fascinating  fabrics.  Jeweled  compact 
and  matching  lipstick,  perfume,  prystal 
evening  comb,  coin  purse  and  cigar- 
ettes. $18  or 


"Farewell  to  Age"  Box.  Ardena  Skin 
Tonic,  Cleansing  Cream,  and  Velva 
Cream,  in  very  large  sizes,  in  a  beauti- 
ful shell  pink  box.  §13.50 


The  pink  sachet  box, 
grant  satin  pads.  An 
gift  for  a  dainty  woman.  $5 


filled  with  fra- 
exquisite   little 


And  the  lovely,  jeweled  compact  and 
matching  automatic  lipstick  packed  in 
an  ivory  gift  box,  lined  in  gold.  $5.50, 
$6.  Individually,  too. 

Or  the  newest  Elizabeth  Arden  per- 
fume, "Blue  Grass,"  the  sensation  of 
the  season.  From  $5  to  $125.  Special 
Ardena  Travel  Atomizer,  $12 

Three  large  June  Geranium  Batho- 
domes,  beautifully  boxed.  $2.75 
Venetian  Dusting  Powder  with  a  single 
large  Bathodome 

And  the  handsome,  fitted  case  in 
the  lower  corner  ...with  carved 
crystal  bottles  so  beautiful  you 
can  hardly  bear  to  leave  them 
there.  Luxurious,  but  so  well 
worth  it!  $135.  Other  beauty 
boxes,  $2.85  to  $350 


.UZABETH  ARPE 


691    FIFTH    AVENUE   .    .    .   NEW   YORK   CITY 
London:  Elizabeth  Arden  lid.       Paris :  Elizabeth  Arden  S.  A.       Rome:  Elizabeth  Arden  S.  A.  I. 

Berlin:  Elizabeth  Arden  G.  m.  b.  H.       Toronto:  Elizabeth  Arden  of  Canada,  ltd.        C  1934  t:A 
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MODERN 
FURNITURE 

in    key    with    the 
spirit  of  today  .  . 


•  "Modern"  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
age — it's  characteristic  of  our  time.  Re- 
flecting 20th  Century  as  surely  as  our 
airplanes,  autos  and  architecture,  mod- 
ern decor  creates  for  our  homes  a  set- 
ting that  keys  harmoniously  with  our 
inner  spirit.  If  you  would  understand 
modern  better,  visit  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  display, 
where  you'll  find  room  set- 
tings and  individual  pieces 
that  express  the  true  mean- 


MODERN  DECORATIVE 
CONSULTATION  .  .  . 
WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 
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Designers    and    Makers   of   Modern    Furniture 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


Mirrored  Dressing  Tables  and  Consoles     /' 
■tied  Lighting  Device  *    ^ 

680  liiih    \\.  11  lie,  New  York 
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WALNUT  FURNITURE 

OF 

The  Queen  Anne  Period 

Bv  EDWARD  WENHAM 


WE  sometimes  praise  hand- 
work to  the  detriment  of 
machine  work.  But  the  substitu- 
tion of  power  supplied  by  steam 
or  electricity  for  the  physical 
strength  of  man  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  creation  of  the 
types  of   furniture  we  use  today. 

In  early  times,  a  log  was  placed 
horizontally  over  a  saw-pit  and 
sawn  into  planks  by  a  two- 
handled  saw.  A  powerful  circular 
saw, machine-driven,  was  invented 
about  1750  to  replace  this  hand- 
saw. Since  then,  almost  innumera- 
ble improvements  have  appeared 
in  the  methods  of  cutting  timber, 
making  possible  the  remarkable 
figured  surfaces  characteristic  of 
modern  woodwork. 

These  surfaces  which  add  so  to 
the  decorative  qualities  of  furni- 
ture are  obtained  by  cutting  thin 
sheets  of  wood,  known  as  veneer, 
and  glueing  them  to  less  expensive 
wood,  technically  called  a  "core." 
This  explains  the  beauty  of  Queen 
Anne  walnut.  Though  the  im- 
proved saw  was  invented  during 
the  late  Stuart  period,  veneering 
was  not  practised  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
then,  with  the  complete  change  of 
furniture  styles,  that  the  crafts- 
men saw  the  advantages  of  the 
finer  saw  as  a  means  to  obtain 
natural  figures  in  wood  to  replace 
the  marquetrie  as  a  medium  for 
decorative  surfaces. 

The  most  familiar  grainings, 
both    on    original    pieces    and    on 


///Ai.Nrr  chest-on-stand,  show- 
ing tin-  use  of  crmch  veneer, 
brass     ring     handles    ami     "bat" 
escutcheons.      Mellier,     London 


modern  reproductions,  are  the 
plume-like  effects  obtained  from 
the  joint  of  a  limb  to  the  tree 
trunk,  known  as  crotch;  the  cu- 
rious but  beautiful  medley  of  va- 
rious shades  of  brown  dotted  with 
black  spots,  called  burr  or  burl, 
from  a  stump,  butt,  or  other  part 
where  abnormal  twists  and  irregu- 
larities of  growth  when  cut  across 
give  this  remarkable  figure;  and 
the  ornamental  circles  or  ovoid 
shapes  known  as  "oyster"  which 
are  really  thin  slices  cut  diagonal- 
ly from  a  branch. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  tech- 
nical, but  it  is  mentioned  to 
illustrate  how  the  origin  of  the 
beautiful  surfaces  of  Queen  Anne 
furniture  was  due  to  the  refine- 
ment of  the  saw.  Incidentally, 
the  English  cabinet-makers  of  that 
time  owed  the  actual  wood  to  an- 
other Queen.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the 
first  walnut  furniture  found  its 
way  to  England  from  Italy.  Eliz- 
abeth, recognizing  the  beauty  of 
its  markings  and  color,  ordered 
many  thousand  walnut  saplings 
to  be  brought  from  Italy  and 
planted  in  England. 

A  century  later,  when  the  En- 
glish cabinet-makers  were  seeking 
some  wood  more  suited  to  the 
finer  furniture  styles,  these  trees 
had  grown  to  considerable  size. 
Consequently  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  marks  what 
is  known  as  the  walnut  period, 
though  this  period,  to  be  strictly 
correct,  extends  back  to  the  last 
few  years  of  Charles  second.  To- 
day the  term  "Queen  Anne  furni- 
ture," whether  English  or  Amer- 
ican, conjures  up  the  warm  browns 
and  the  beautiful  markings  of  I 
walnut  which  are  so  attractive 
both  in  the  original  pieces  and  in 
those  which  are  being  reproduced 
by  present-day  craftsmen. 

There  are  certain  features  of 
the  Queen  Anne  chairs  which  are 
worth  mentioning,  because  they 
result  from  the  style  of  dress  of 
the  time.  The  seats  of  most  of  the 
side  chairs  are  shaped  somewhat 
like  pears  with  the  narrow  part 
near  the  back.  This  shape  was 
due  to  the  large  skirts  worn  by  the 
women  and  the  long,  full  coats 
fashionable  among  the  men.  The 
top  rail  of  the  back  generally  lias  a 
concave  depression  which,  though 
ornamental,  was  really  intended 
to  fit  the  head  and  allow  the  end 
of  long  wigs  to  hang  over  the  back) 
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±  he  shaped  top  of  this  stool  car- 
ries the  same  curved  outline  as 
is  found  in  the  Queen  Anne  chairs. 
Schmieg,   Hungate  and   Kotzian 

Numerous  articles  which  could 
almost  be  called  "oddities"  made 
their  appearance  during  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  There  were  various 
types  of  card  tables  with  folding 
tops,  which  today  are  generallv 
used  as  side  tables.  There  were 
cocking-main  chairs  upon  which  a 
spectator  at  a  cock  fight  sat  astride 
the  seat  with  his  arms  resting  on 
horseshoe-shaped  pads  at  the  top 
of  the  back.  Other  novel  seats  were 
the  so-called  "gouty  chair"  and 
the  exercise  chair,  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "horse  chair."  One  table, 
known  as  the  "Harlequin,"  is 
worth  mention  as  an  instance  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  craftsmen.  It 
has  a  triple  top,  the  surface  of 
each  being  different  so  that  the 
table  can,  in  turn,  be  used  for 
cards,  backgammon,  chess,  or  a 
writing  desk. 

While  the  decorative  qualities 
of  the  Queen  Anne  furniture  have 
doubtless  caused  it  to  remain 
popular,  there  is  a  more  deep- 
seated  reason.  It  is  the  first  style 


which  affords  the  comfort  which 
we  demand  in  modern  times.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  there  were 
fewer  convenient  articles  for 
every-day  use  and  the  chairs  had 
the  tall  straight  backs  which  al- 
lowed no  relaxation.  Then,  too, 
the  former  straight  lines,  even  if 
they  were  relieved  by  turned 
shapes,  were  entirely  replaced  by 
the  curves  of  the  cabriole  leg;  the 
fiddle  or  vase-shaped  back  slat; 
and  the  introduction  of  numerous 
simple  scrolls.  Yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain severity  with  shapes  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  furniture 
which  brings  the  finely  veneered 
surfaces  and  curves  into  greater 
relief  and  importance. 

Queen  Anne  walnut  is  not  an 
exclusive  type  of  furniture.  Its 
color  tones  are  so  varied  and 
subtle  that  its  use  in  a  room  does 
not  demand  the  exclusion  of  fur- 
niture made  of  other  woods.  It  is 
at  home  with  oak  and,  because  of 
the  association  of  the  styles,  with 
Chippendale  mahogany. 

Many  admirers  of  this  style 
have  remarked  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  fur- 
niture made  in  England  and  that 
made  in  the  American  Colonies 
during  the  walnut  period.  These 
variations  would  be  natural.  The 
furniture  shapes  of  that  time  were 
derived  from  Holland  but  the  En- 
glish modified  the  original  designs 
to  follow  their  own  needs.  Con- 
sequently there  are  many  inher- 
ently Dutch  characteristics.  Some 
of  the  Queen  Anne  furniture 
closely  follows  that  developed  in 
England   from  the  Dutch  styles. 


a 


arved  walnut  chair  of  Dutch  origin, 
from  the  collection  of  Lord  Brougham 


50"  Semi-glazed  Chintz — Hand   Printed 

HOWARD  and   SCHAFFER   inc. 

509  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Decorative  Fabrics 

San   Francisco  Office:  Chicago  Office:  Boston  Office: 

442  Post  St.  Heyworth  Bldg.  420  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  G.  Bruns,  Rep.    V.  V.  Betterman,  Rep.     Oscar  J.  Demers,   Rep. 


*yOU  will  be  delighted  with 
-*-  the  Mathushek  Spinet 
Grand*,  not  alone  for  its  fine 
tonal  qualities  but  also  for  its  beauty  and  originality  of  design.  Only  60 
inches  wide  by  341^  inches  deep,  the  Spinet  Grand  may  be  used  with 
charming  decorative  effect.  It  is  the  newest  and  most  advanced  design  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  grand  piano. 

*  On  request  we  will  send  you  our  new  booklet,  illustrating  the  complete 
style  range  of  Mathushek  Spinet  Grands.  u.  s.  patent  office 

"If  It  Isn't  a  Mathushek,  It  Isn't  a  Spinet  Grand" 

MATHUSHEK   PIANO    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers  •  Makers  of  fine  pianos   tince  1863 

132ND    STREET    and    ALEXANDER    AVENUE    .    .    NEW    YORK 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS  •  11  EAST  39TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK 
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"WHAT  LUCK! 

You're  just  the  man 
I  wanted  to  see!" 


At  The  ROOSEVELT. 


meetings  like  this  are  an  every- 
day occurrence — you  do  meet 
the  men  you  "wanted  to  see." 
It  isn't  luck — it's  simply  that  the 
men  and  women  of  your  world 
naturally  stop  at  the  Roosevelt. 
They  appreciate  value,  in  hotel 
service  as  in  everything  else. 
And  the  Roosevelt  is  New  York's 
best  value — the  least  expensive 
finer  hotel. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 

Bernam  G.  Hines.  Manager 
Maditon  Ave.  and  45  Si..  NEW  YORK 
A      UNITED       HOTEL 


FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  INSIST 
ON  "GOOD  TASTE" 

•  Dansley  modern  furniture 
is  an  inspiration  to  people 
of  good  taste  who  plan 
their  own  home.  To  those 
who  wish  to  live  in  keeping 
with  their  standards,  inex- 
pensively, Dansley  invites 
inspection. 

HARRY    MICHELSON 


dansUu 


moD€Rn; 


=FUPniTUI7€ 

14  East  38th  St. 

SECOND     FLOOR 


1935 


Will  Soon  Be  Here  .  .  . 

SUGGESTION  : 

Please  Make  Your 

NEW   YEAR'S    EVE 

Reservations   NOW. 

LE    BIJOU    CAFE 

2    EAST    56th    STREET 


Luncheon  .  .  Cocktail  Time 
Dinner    .    .    Supper 

Mario   Hi   Polo 

and  his  Orchestra 

•I  i  m  in  v  Rotors 

Entertains  at  the  liar 


PLaza  3-4282 


ON     THE 

DISTAFF    S 


„  /T  pert  group  of  crystal 
"snow  birds"  to  cheer 
your  Christmas  tables.  They 
are  of  finely  spun  glass  which 
makes  their  bodies  glisten. 
They  stand  on  a  mirror  plateau 
with  an  etched  groove  of  glass 
cut  out  of  the  border.  Im- 
ported from  France  by  May- 
hew  Shop,  603  Madison  ave- 
nue. Larger  birds,  $4.50  each; 
smaller  bird,  $2.50. 


/Ornaments  which  look  al- 
most like  crystal  icicles  give 
a  sparkle  to  the  mid-winter 
table.  They  are  made  from  curl- 
ing glass  rods  mounted  on 
chromium  bases,  and  suggest 
in  a  very  modern  way  the  pris- 
matic effects  of  old  candelabra. 
The  ornaments  are  $25  each 
and  the  candleholder  $30. 
From  Carol  Stupell,  443  Madi- 
son avenue.  Candles  are  from 
Will  and  Baumer. 


T~ou  can  liven  up  your  din- 
ner party  with  these  quaint 
little  metal  "sandwich  men" 
place  card  holders.  One  man 
goes  between  every  two  places 
and  the  names  of  dinner  part- 
ners are  placed  on  back  and 
front  of  the  boards.  The  chro- 
mium silent  butler  is  some- 
thing any  hostess  would  appre- 
ciate. $10.  The  little  men  are 
$20  a  dozen.  James  Amster, 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  5 8th  street. 


^^  klena  Rubinstein  has 
just  put  up  a  collection  of 
her  bath  accessories  in  a  com- 
pact little  white  and  red 
leather  cabinet,  for  $7.50,  and 
it  should  please  great-aunt 
Mehitabel  as  well  as  the  subdeb 
cousin.  It  contains  two  guest 
si ze  cakes  of  Water  Lily  soap, 
bath  essence,  Enchante  eau  de 
Cologne  and  bath  powder.  Small 
black  bottle,  Water  Lily  per- 
fume, $7.50.  Eau  de  Cologne, 
$1.50.  Helena  Rubinstein,  8 
Fast  57th  street. 
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CONTEMPORARY       MINDED 


^P"hen  the  game  is  not  on, 
this  nest  of  backgammon 
tables  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  the  ordinary  tea  table,  and 
in  fact  can  be  used  to  set  a  tea 
tray  on.  It  need  not  be  un- 
folded if  there  are  only  two 
players,  as  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  knees  under  even  the 
lowest  board.  The  set  is  $75  at 
Bello,  Incorporated,  156  East 
56th  street. 


Baccarat  has  designed  this 
salad  set  for  Alice  H. 
Marks,  19  East  52nd  street, 
and  it  seems  to  us  just  about 
the  nth  degree  in  smartness. 
The  shapes  are  a  distinctive 
combination  of  curves  and 
straight  sides,  and  the  clear 
glass  is  set  off  by  handles  of 
dull  finished  walnut.  The  salad 
bowl  is  $30,  the  covered  cheese 
dish,  $35,  and  the  group  of 
salt,  pepper  and  sugar  con- 
tainers, $25. 


7?or  tea  drinkers — cups  and 
saucers  of  creamy  china 
with  platinum  luster  decora- 
tions in  the  modern  manner. 
There  are  squarish  tea  plates 
to  match;  they  are  §33  a  dozen. 
Cups  and  saucers,  $36  a  dozen 
at  the  Little  Gallery,  18  East 
57th  street.  The  small  silver- 
plated  teapot  holds  two  cups 
and  the  sugar  and  creamer  fit 
together,  giving  the  same  cir- 
cular effect  as  the  pot.  $15  at 
B.  Altman,  34th  street  and 
Fifth  avenue. 


JJ/iTH  wood  so  fashionable 
and  ubiquitous,  here  is  a 
different  sort  of  wooden  salad 
bowl  and  nut  dish.  They  are 
made  of  aged  American  cherry, 
and  time  has  brought  to  the 
wood  a  color  and  finish  unob- 
tainable any  other  way.  And 
they  are  hand-made,  of  course. 
Salad  bowl,  $15;  nut  bowl,  $13. 
Salad  fork  and  spoon,  $70. 
Silver  mounted  nut  cracker. 
SI 2.  All  from  Georg  Jensen, 
169  West  57th  street.  The  tall 
vinegar  and  oil  double  cruet  is 
from  Mitteldorfer  Straus,  245 
Fifth  avenue,  and  is  $2. 


ied  individually 
and  made  in  our  own  workshop  .  .  . 
modern  furniture  and  interior  architecture 

JOSEPH    ARONSON,    Inc. 

215  East  58th  Street  New  York  City 


In  the 
Spirit 

of  Today 


Attractive  handwoven  heavy  pile  rug  with  design 
in  two  heights — oyster  white,  with  black  and 
white   fringe — 16   feet   by    10  feet,    price    $420. 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY 
Inquire  through  your   Decorator 


6BMIMO 

385  MADISON  AVE,     9  NEW  YORK 
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APARTMENT— NEW  MODE 


Carefully  designed  and  furnished  in 
the  authentic  "moderne"  manner, 
these  rooms  demonstrate  the  beauty 
and  practicability  of  the  modern 
tradition.  We  will  create  original 
designs  for  your  own  especial  taste. 


Prices:  surprisingly  reasonable. 
Every  piece  is  made  on  the  premises 
and  sold  directly  to  you.  Our  Factory 
is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times.  We 
invite  you  to  see  fine  furniture 
made. 


NEW    MODE    FURNITURE    CO, 


342   East  38th  Street,  Cor.  First  Avenue 

Tel.  CA.  5-0746 


New  York  City 


'Td/CP'Wn^ 


ARE     DELIGHTED 


WITH    THIS     UNIQUE     1.11(1  Oil     STORE 

0,      S 


\h 


SPIRIT   S  !•!•:'«  I A  I. 

the  only  cognac  in  the 
world.  .  .  12.1  years  old! 
— Imperalric.e  Josephine 
Cognac.     In    attractive 

gift  package   .   Klll.llt 


Selecting  wines  and  liquors  for  the 
home  has  hecome  a  part  ol  the  smart 
woman's  shopping  program.  Reese 
Brothers,  conveniently  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  center,  caters 
charmingly  to  this  need  .  .  .  Inex- 
,  perienced  shoppers  are  guided  to  the 
wisest  choice  hy  the  helpful  personnel. 
The  preferences  of  the  connoisseur 
are  scrupulously  ohserved  .  .  .  The 
luxurious  atmosphere  and  the  privacy 
invite  you  for  most  satisfying  selection. 


REESE 


2  3  EAST 


B   R  O  T 
49th   St. 


3-1061 


This  advertisement  i<  not  Intended  to  offer  this  product  for  sale  or  delivery  in 
any  state  ur  community  wherein  the  advertising,  sale  or  use  thereof  is  unlawful. 


The  7s[ew 
Remington 
Noiseless 


Remington 
Rand 

BUFFALO   —    NEW    YORK 


•      '•>...  8  IE  N  „  P.V.  •  -  <\.    ..? 

The  Treasure  House 
of  RARE  FOODS 
CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS! 
Fresh  Russian  Caviar 

Direct  from  the  Volga  lb.  $12.00 

French  Cream  Caramels 

Especially   prepared    I    lb.  box  $1.25 

Christmas  Basket 

of  many  selected  delicacies — makes 
a  delightful  and  highly  appreciated 
gift,  this  year.  As  low  as  $5.00 

Our  Wine  and  Liqueur  Department 
has  an  outstanding  selection  of 
quality  products — moderately 
priced. 

"A"  catalo^tie — Wines  and  Liqueurs 
"B"    catalogue — De    Luxe    Delicacies 

maison  r£fass 

Foreign   Table  Delicacies 
15   East   47th  Street  New   York 

. Wlckorsham  2-3314 


SHOPPING       IDEAS      FOR      THE 


FOR    THE 

MANLY     SIDE 


<iyf  "sesame"  tantalus  set 
with  a  lock  that  opens 
with  a  combination  like  a  safe. 
$24.  The  pair  of  bitters  bottles 
in  the  metal  rack  have  both 
stoppers  and  shaker  tops 
which  hang  in  the  frame. 
$8.50.  But  the  season's  neatest 
trick  in  the  What'll-They- 
Think-of-Me-Next  school  of 
thought  are  the  knitted  sweat- 
ers for  the  long  cold  drinks. 
There's  a  larger  one  for  the 
cocktail  shaker,  too.  All  from 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  45th 
street  and  Madison  avenue. 


'T'his  set  of  very  profes- 
sional corkscrews  makes  a 
wizard  of  any  man  at  opening 
bottles.  There  are  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  bottle  openers  for 
different  mathematical  prob- 
lems of  corkage,  and  a  tempo- 
rary cork  with  metal  spout. 
The  group  comes  packed  in  a 
box  called  the  Connoisseurs 
Kit,  and  is  $5  at  Abercrombie 
and  Fitch,  45th  street  and 
Madison  avenue. 


/T  jumbo  cocktail  shaker  is 
welcome  around  the  holi- 
days. This  one  holds  over  a 
gallon,  and  comes  from  Ham- 
macher-Schlemmer,  145  East 
57th  street.  Price  $23.75.  Black 
and  white  porcelain  cigarette 
box,  from  Maison  Decors,  37 
West  57th  street,  $7.50.  Cock- 
tail glasses,  from  Carol  Stu- 
pell,  443  Madison  avenue, 
$22.50  a  dozen.  Combination 
ashtray  and  coaster,  of  hand- 
made oxidized  pewter  in  the 
shape  of  a  lily  leaf,  designed 
by  R.  W.  Emerton.  From  Bello, 
Incorporated,  156  East  56th 
street,  $2.50. 


eJT HE  distinction  of  simplicity 
is  emphasized  in  this  trio 
of  liquor  bottles  made  in 
Sweden.  They  are  a  little  over 
a  foot  in  height  and  their 
dear  rounded  surfaces  are  un- 
adorned except  for  the  etched 
labels,"  Rye,"  "Scotch,"  "Gin." 
Set  of  three,  $22.  M.  M.  Im- 
porting Company,  515  Mad- 
ison avenue.  Waterford  crystal 
old-fashioned  glasses,  $30  a 
dozen.    Muddlers,   $1.50  each. 


NORMAN  TANNER 
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pf 

y*His  is  called  an  English 
"tea"  basket,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  hearty  Amer- 
icans from  substituting  some- 
thing else  for  tea.  It  is  handy 
for  outings  and  long  motor 
rides.  There  are  two  thermos 
bottles,  a  flask,  a  relish  con- 
tainer, sandwich  box  and  bee- 
tleware  cups.  Also  spoons. 
From  Alice  H.  Marks,  19  East 
52nd  street,  $18.50. 


JfT'ooxi  carvers  of  all  ages  at 
Greenwich  House  Shop, 
16  Jones  street,  carve  these 
quaintly  primitive  chess  men 
to  help  you  to  a  checkmate. 
They  are  of  very  light  wood 
and  can  either  be  painted  or 
used  in  their  natural  finish. 
They  are  $35  a  set. 


J?or  the  man  with  a  time  to 
keep  —  two  clocks.  One 
hangs  on  a  stirrup  frame  by 
a  leather  strap,  the  other  is 
severe  and  plain,  with  four 
small  dials  on  the  face  telling 
not  only  the  seconds,  but 
months  and  years — even  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  It  has  an 
eight  day  Swiss  movement. 
$40.  The  stirrup  clock  is  $25, 
Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  45th 
street    and    Madison    avenue. 


/Combination  clock,  memo 
^  pad  and  cigarette  dispenser 
for  the  telephone  table  or  desk, 
caters  to  the  victims  of  our 
modern  system  of  communica- 
tion. Ever  so  slight  pressure 
releases  a  cigarette  from  be- 
neath the  pad.  Lord  and  Tay- 
lor, 38th  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue. $85.  The  chromium  ciga- 
rette box  with  the  curved  wal- 
nut ends  has  three  compart- 
ments  and  is  $22.50. 


Editor's  Note:  Through  er- 
ror the  L.  C.  Chase  fabric  on 
page  10  of  the  Winter  1934-5 
issue  of  Creative  Design  was 
credited  to  Scalamandrr,  and 
the  Scalamandre  fabric  to  L. 
C.  Chase. 


Bridije  Set   #50 

Sun  Parlor,  Yacht,  Terrace 
and  Garden  Furniture 

Some  of  our  installations:  The 
New  Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Hilt  more.  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs  in 
America. 


Free    Illustrated    Catalog 
Freight    Prepaid   to    Florida 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  lnc 

217  E«$T425iNEwYoRk 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 

The  Ideal  Gift 

Fresh,  vivid,  always  embody- 
ing a  high  ideal.  Rookwood 
pieces  are  correct  now  and  re- 
main as  priceless  heirlooms. 

Rookwood,  priced  at  $1.50  up,  may  be  found  at 
the  following  stores:  Tiffany  and  Co.,  Hew 
"tor\  City;  Dulin  and  Martin,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Marshall  Field  and  Co.,  Chicago- 
Bailey,  Banks  and  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  The  ).  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit.  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles;  The 
Whtte  House,  San  Francisco;  Frederick  and 
Helson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city. 
We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 

The   Rookwood   Pottery 
Cincinnati 


All  Rookwood  Bears  This  Imprint 


THIS  TABLE 

is  at  home  ANYWHERE 

•  While  primarily  for  bridge,  it  is  so 
sturdy  and  graceful,  its  owner  is  sure 
to  find  many  uses  for  it.  Even  when 
folded  down,  it  serves  admirably  as 
a  fire  screen. 

The  top.  29  inches  square,  is  hand 
painted  in  a  flower  motif  with  a 
choice  of  either  a  green  or  parchment 
colored  background.  The  table  stands 
27  inches  high.  Legs  in  any  desired 
wood  finish.  Price  is  $15. 

Our  lur<if    eotleei  rfod  h>ithrr 

scraen  v" 
xrill  li!;> — at  a  priCl    VON  c>m  afford  to  pay 
Catalog  F  on  request 

Venezian  Art  Screen  Co. 
540  MADISON  AVE..    NEW   YORK 
between  54th  and  55th  StreeU 


HE  or  she  will  appreciate  a  Six-Wa>  *  Pillow 
for  Christmas.  It's  more  than  novel.  It"» 
luxurious.  It  offers  a  choice  of  6  comfortable 
positions  .  .  .  for  lounging,  for  reading  in  bed 
...  for  college  students  .  .  .  for  invalids. 
Adjustable  drawstring  makes  it  hard  or  soft, 
holds  shape  regardless  of  hard  use.  Attractive, 
durable  coverings  in  smart  new  colors  and 
f.dirits  for  living  room  or  bedroom.  At  leading 
department  stores. 


BARCALO    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    BUFFALO 
.  .  .    BURTON-DIXIE    CORPORATION,    CHICAGO     • 

1UUH1KI  ^  \  .  .  .  EMMERICH  pillow  s.lM    .(  lilt   IQO 
.  .  .  schuit    .v    M  \  rill.w-.oN.    INC,  DETROIT  ..  . 
si   U.1    MATTRESS  CO.,  HOUSTON    .  .  .  SIMOM 
i  RBSS  MFO.  CO.  .so  l  li  INCiaCO  .  .  .  TV-TON 
CO., LOS  ANGELES. 


r 


Pat.  .v.   ;-«.,..,  i>,  -   Pat.  s 
»  A'..;   I  .  s.  Pat.  njr. 
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TO  SEE  is  to  BELIEVE! 

Words  mean  little  .  .  .  the  best  way  to 
realize  the  truthfulness  of  all  we've 
said  in  our  advertising  messages  is  to 
see  for  yourself  at  these  prominent  co- 
operating Furniture  Showrooms: 

NEW   YORK 

The  Albano  Co.,  Inc. 
Jacques  Bodart,   Inc. 
Cassard-Romano   Co.,    Inc. 
Kittinger   Co.,    Inc. 
Old  Colony   Furniture  Co. 
Schmieg-Hungate    Be    Kotzian 
Shaw  Furniture  Co. 

BOSTON 

Rob't.    G.    Irwin    Co. — 

Cooper-Williams,    Inc. 
Old   Colony  Furniture  Co. 
Shaw   Furniture  Co. 

Your  Interior  Decorator  will  gladly  accompany 
you,    "i    utn     you    it    card    ot    introduction. 

WELLS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers 
77  N.  Washington  St.,  Boston 
N.  Y.  Office,  383  Madison  Ave. 


/LA 


White  Chinese  Porcelain  figure 
lamps  mounted  on  gold  plated  and 
carved  teakwood  base — 17"  high — 
complete  with  silk  gauze,  hand- 
made shade  in  peach,  rose,  eggshell 
and  green  or  any  color  to  order. 

A  very  distinguished  gift  in  pairs 
at  :!.">. 00  pair — or  singly  15.00. 
Delivery   prepaid  anywhere  in   U.   S.   A. 

ETHEL    HOBBS 

27  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


IF  you  are  planning  a  modern 
interior — whether  one  room  or  a  whole 
house — our  service  department  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you.  We  submit  floor 
plans,  color  schemes  and  suggestions 
for  individual  designs 

This  service  is  also  valuable  if  you 
are  interested  in  Modified  Modern — 
modern  designs  in  tasteful  combination 
with  the  traditional.  We  create  both 
upholstered  and  cabinet  pieces — at 
direct  from  factory  prices.  We  invi'c 
consultation. 

THE     HOMECRAFT     STUDIOS 

140  East  32nd  St..  N.  Y.  C.  Tel.:  Cal.  5-8055 
Open    Evenings    until    8:00 


have  your  coffee  with  liqueur 
and  cigarette  so  cleverly  ar- 
ranged that  you  can  manage 
all  three  with  grace,  set  for  8 
in  cream  white  on  handsome 
walnut  tray  with  centre  divi- 
sions for  mints  and  cigarettes. 

write  for  booklet 


w 


Pitt    petri      importer 


Colonial    Knotty  Pine   Fireplace   $59.00 
Others  as  low  as  $21,. 00 
Prices     include     delivery     and     installation    in 
Metropolitan  Area — or  shipped  elsewhere,  prop- 
erly crated,   plus  freight  charges  only. 

MILES    Portable 
FIREPLACES 

AND   BUILT-IN   MANTELS 
FIREPLACE   SPECIALTIES   FOR 

1ft  VFARS  A"  MILES  FIREPLACES  are 
ou  m»n3  cabinet  made.  Over  100  modern 
and  period  designs  on  display. 
MILES  /IND1RONS,  FIRESETS  and  Other 
FIREPLACE  REQUISITES  MAKE  EX- 
CELLENT GIFTS 
WRITE  :  FOR  :  ILLUSTRATED  :  LITERATURE 

HENRY  MILES  &  SONS,  Inc. 

C,SHOWLROOiviST      20"  Fallon  St.,  Brooklyn 
Open  all   day   Saturdays    •   GLenmore  5-7800 


Today  the  smart  interior  indicates  a 
complete  moderne  composition.  One 
small  false  note  may  ruin  an  entire 
effect — furniture,  accessories  must 
harmonize  precisely. 

BOOK  ENDS,  in  Copper  or  Brass  $2.50 
CIGARETTE  BOX,  White  Pottery  1.00 
ASH  TRAY,  White  Pottery  .50 

Plus  Postage  25c 


.ljU 
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1283  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Tel.  Circle  7-S524 


SHOPPING       IDEAS       FOR      THE 


FOR  THE 

HOUSE 


/Combining  a  magazine  rack, 
^  end  table  and  book  shelves 
in  one  piece  of  furniture. 
Ruth  M.  Johnson,  127  East 
57th  street,  has  turned  the  trick 
with  this  walnut  table,  $12.50. 
The  chair  is  $47.50  and  the 
globe  lamp  is  $8.50. 

^f  tall  cylindrical  scrap- 
basket  of  colored  corru- 
gated paper,  bound  and  lined 
with  silver.  A  desk  size  basket 
matches  it  and  the  covered  box 
can  be  used  for  holiday  pack- 
ing. Large  basket,  $1.50;  small, 
$.65;  box,  $.75.  Taptap  Stu- 
dio, 54  West  74th  street. 

"•ATothing  dresses  up  a 
\-j  room  like  a  piano,  and 
apartment  life  being  what  it  is, 
Joseph  Urban  Associates  de- 
signed this  compact  modern 
piano,  modeled  on  the  old 
spinet  shape  for  Mathushek 
and  Son  Piano  Company,  14 
East  39th  street.  In  ebony  with 
metal  inlay.  Price  $750. 

77  ix  up  the  hall  closet  and 
give  the  house  a  real 
present.  This  one  model  not 
only  serves  as  storage  space  for 
hats  and  coats  and  umbrellas, 
but  as  a  telephone  closet  and 
dressing  room  as  well.  There's 
a  compartment  for  golf  bags 
too.  In  red,  black  and  silver. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer,  145 
East  57th  street. 


_ 


foNTEMPORARY      MINDED 


FROM 

BIX  MONTHS  TO  SIXTY 


^omethint,  to  help  him 
along  with  his  spinach  and 
prune  juice — a  cork  lined  and 
lacquered  tray  with  compart- 
ments for  cups  and  pitchers. 
Tray,  S4.50.  The  Alice  in 
Wonderland  china  is  SI. 50  for 
pitcher;  $1.75  for  baby  plate; 
SI  each  for  bowl  and  mug; 
napkin  ring,  S.75;  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  set,  S.75.  Child- 
hood, Inc.,  32  East  65th  street. 

^?or  a  study  or  a  boy's  room 
this  brace  of  pert  brass  fire- 
dogs  makes  an  admirable 
guardian  of  the  hearth.  The 
frame  is  of  chromium.  $38,  at 
H.  A.  Bame,  501  Madison  ave- 
nue. The  nuggets  are  "En- 
chantacones''  (SI  for  box  of 
ten)  which  cause  the  fire  to 
burn  with  a  colored  flame. 

^"he  big  glass  magnifying 
globe  can  be  filled  with  col- 
ored water  and  used  in  front 
of  the  lights  as  a  Christmas 
decoration.  From  Mitteldorfer 
Straus,  245  Fifth  avenue.  $5. 
The  two  queer  animals  are 
penny  banks  made  of  Danish 
pottery  to  take  care  of  the  thrift 
of  the  young.  From  Etcetera, 
71   East  57th  street.  $5. 

'T'rust  the  English  to  devise 
the  world's  most  compact 
picnic  kit — perfect  for  South- 
ern excursions.  Everything  fits 
into  something  else ;  four  camp 
stools  emerge  from  practically 
nowhere,  while  the  case  itself 
becomes  a  table.  Plates,  cups 
and  containers  are  Beetleware. 
The  whole  thing  folds  up  no 
larger  than  a  suitcase.  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  Fifth  avenue  and 
49th   street,   imports   it.    $115. 


SWEDISH 

PEWTER 

From   a   collection   of   un- 
usual   gifts   exclusive    with 
this  shop 

JAMES  PEXDLETOX 

19  East  57  Street      New  York 


kD  specially  for 


C 


d 


iristmas 


Interesting  and  unus- 
ual Gifts  in  Furniture, 
Sheffield  Plate,  Glass 
and  some  nice,  odd. 
old  pieces. 

For  less  than 

810. 

21  East  55th  Street 
IN  ew  \  ork 


EN  CASSEROLE 


For  a  Qift 


THIS    smartly    formed    French 
Copper  Casserole  is  just  correct 
and  always  acceptable. 

Its    warm,    mellow    gleam    is 
friendly  and  homelike. 

It  has  a  lustrous  copper  body  and 
snug  fitting  cover. 

The    knob    and    handles    are    of 
brass. 

With  Block  tin  lining.  8"  diame- 
ter. $4.75  plus  p  tstage. 

ASK   FOR  OUR   BOOKLET 
Prompt  attention    given   to   mail   orders 

BAZAR     FRANCAIS 

CHARLES   R.  RUEGGER,  Inc. 


666-Sixth  Avenue 


New  York 


1  - 


Exclusive 
Silk       Fabrics 

BY 

Seeley  Scalamandre 

660  Madison  Ave. 

New  York 


THE 

ALL-AROUND     TRAY-TABLE 

A  combination  coffee-table  or  bed-tray 
with  adjustable  tilt-top  for  reading  and 
pockets  for  magazines,  stationery,  etc. 
The  legs  can  be  removed  or  firmly  re- 
attached in  two  minutes  without  tools. 
Tray  top  16"  x  24" — 25"  high. 

At     first-class     dealers 
from  the  Maker 

(Carriage  Paid) 

Colors:     Whitr,    Irnry,    PinJ:,    Blur.    CmUDV,    Gran, 

Orchid,  Chine**  R"l  and  Bbonn — Or  Mahogany, 
Walnut  and  Maple  fimiite*.   Polder   m   I:-  . 

8-10  Adelaide  Rd. 

Somerville.     Mass. 


13. 


00 


R.  R.  SCHEIBE 


WOODEN  FESTIVE  TOYS 

While,  Gold,  Silver  Decoration 
Modonna  and  Chid  .      6'    $2.50 

Steps  2 '2"  SI  .50  Condles  each     .35 
Angel  6"   Mirror  Plateau,  and 

Candles 3.00 

Postage  25  C 

R€nA  ROS^riTflf)! 

485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Rooms  are 
like  People — 

Some  have  personality,  beauty, 
friendliness  and  charm 


And  charming  rooms,  like  charming  people,  contri- 
bute a  great  part  of  your  happiness  in  life.  Beautiful 
rooms  draw  you  out,  stimulate  you,  reflect  your  tastes 
and  give  you  an  added  distinction  by  the  background 
they  furnish. 


DECORATED  BY  THE  EMPIRE  EXCHANGE 


THE  nicest  thing  about  beautiful  rooms  is  that  you  can,  with 
the  proper  knowledge,  create  them  for  yourself,  when  and 
where  you  will. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction  of  planning,  assembling,  and  arrang- 
ing the  interiors  of  your  home — of  working  with  soft,  rich 
colors,  with  graceful  lines  and  groupings,  of  progressing  with 
the  assurance  which  comes  of  knowing  what  is  correct — of  sur- 
veying the  final  effect  and  realizing  that  your  own  trained  taste 
is  responsible  for  its  loveliness. 

But  however  impeccable  your  taste,  and  great  your  talent, 
there  must  be  added  knowledge  and  training  before  you  may 
achieve  these  results  successfully.  There  are  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  decoration,  there  are  laws  of  design  and  color  and 


of  color  harmonies,  and  there  are  essential  facts  about  furni- 
ture and  fabrics  and  floor  and  wall  coverings  and  lighting 
fixtures,  and  about  period  styles — all  of  which  must  be  under- 
stood before  your  taste  and  talent  can  fully  and  freely  express 
themselves.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  only  the  trial  and 
error  method  to  follow,  and  that  method  is  always  costly  and 
almost  always  disappointing. 

To  acquire  this  knowledge  is  not  difficult.  The  accumulated 
experience  and  wisdom  of  master  artists,  craftsmen  and  decora- 
tors of  the  world  have  been  arranged  and  simplified  so  that  in  a 
few  months  you  can  acquire  the  ability  to  create  interiors  of 
astounding  beauty,  warmth  and  charm  by  giving  just  a  few 
minutes  of  your  spare  time  each  day,  through 


The  Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modern  Interior  Decoration 

which  while  essentially  practical  has  at  the  same  time  great  cultural  value.  It  will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  interior  decorating,  including  the  modern,  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  knowledge  that  can  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  furnishing  and  decorating  in  your  own  homes  through  the  years  to  come. 


There  are  30  lessons.  The  first  24  lessons  are  devoted  to  Period 
styles,  furniture  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color, 
color  harmony,  and  design.  There  are  6  more  lessons  devoted  to 
Modern  decoration.  These  30  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare 
time  at  home  in  24  or  48  weeks,  as  preferred.  Examination  papers 
following  each  lesson  are  carefully  read  and  graded  and  returned 


to  you  with  individual  criticism  and,  when  needed,  additional  in- 
struction. The  lessons  are  large,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
booklets,  constituting  an  invaluable  permanent  reference  library. 
There  are  also  three  supplementary  standard  textbooks  and  samples 
of  fabrics.  An  authoritative  and  thoroughly  taught  course  worth 
immensely  more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  sum  it  costs. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
ST.",  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W  ithout  any  obligation  to  me  send  me  your  new  free 
brochure  describing  your  course  in  Period  and  Modem 
Intel  ior  Decoration. 


Nam 


\cldi  ess 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received!: 

"The  first  two  lessons  of  your  course  have 
been  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course.  For 
years  one  hobby  has  been  decorating  homes, 
but  with  the  handicaps  of  not  knowing  the 
'why'  of  some  things  my  efforts  were  not 
always  effective.  Now  I  feel  that  I  may  'get 
somewhere'." 

"I  cannot  explain  to  any  one  just  how 
much  this  course  has  helped  me  and  what  I 
have  gotten  out  of  it.  This  course  could  not 
possibly  be  any  more  explicit  if  I  were  at- 
tending a  regular  school  and  classes." 

"I  appreciate  the  patience  and  interest 
shown  me  throughout  the  entire  course.  I 
had  no  idea  a  course  of  this  kind  could  be  so 
thorough  and  be  given  such  personal  at- 
tention." 


By 

SUBSCRIPTION 

$2.50 

A  check  is  simpler.  You 
write  it  in  two  minutes 
and  enjoy  the  conse- 
quences for  twelve 
months. 


NEW  YORK 

AFTER 

DARK 


TX7ITH  December  we  present  a 
•  •  new  and  larger  STAGE  ...  in- 
creased in  size  .  .  .  and  in  scope  .  .  . 
a  new  and  stellar  list  of  contributors 
.  .  .  distinguished  artists  .  .  .  graphic 
and  handsome  photographs  which 
dramatize  the  current  shows. 

Besides  the  play,  motion  pictures . . . 
music  .  .  .  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
town's  life  after  sunset:  what  you 
wear  to  the  play,  where  you  can  get 
an  honest  cocktail  before  or  a  savory 
supper  afterwards;  where  to  find 
your  favorite  dine-and-dance  enter- 
tainment; which  broadcasts  are 
worth  staying  home  for  and  which 
are  worth  going  to  the  audition  to  see 
as  well  as  hear. 

The  new  Stage  will  mirror 

New  York 
After  Dark 

—  all  of  that  gay  round  of  existence 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  amusing 
evening  life  of  the  town. 

THE 

STA^ 

50  East  42nd  Str 


*s 


On  the 
NEW 


king  admiration  for  Australia  and  the  youthful  vitality  of  itsjoun 

: 


Vwnf 


Nan 


Vddi 


achieving  a  new  order  on  the  world's  oldest  continent.  Strange 
i   busy  traffic  — unique   survivals    of  human    and  animal 
■yage  to  this  South  Seas  continent  offers  a  neiv  adventure. 


AM)  12-31 


-cost  — to  Australia!  via  Hawaii!  Samoa!  Fiji!  New 

ry  month  of  the  year.  No  more  than  5  days  between 

'mphasizing  your  enjoyment  of  the  voyage.  Similar 

•ty,  see  him  for  information,  or  any  of  our  offices. 


5*_ 
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VAASHIP   COMPANV)58  1 

LINE 

/   In-.    ■  Portland,  32?  Southwest  Pine  St. 
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